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ABSTRACT 


In  August  and  September  1985,  personnel  from  Larson-Tibesar  Associates 
conducted  an  Intensive  cultural  resource  Inventory  of  approximately  22,400 
acres  along  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Oahe,  Corson  County,  South  Dakota  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Omaha  District  (DACW45-85-C-0223).  ;>The  project  area 
Includes  all  Lake  Oahe  Corps  land  Immediately  west  of  Indian  Memorial 
Recreation  Area  north  to  the  North  Dakota-South  Dakota  border. 

The  Inventory  resulted  in  the  relocation  of  10  previously  recorded 
sites,  33  new  prehistoric  sites,  32  new  historic  sites,  and  18  Isolated 
finds.  Three  of  the  previously  recorded  sites  (39C03,  39C05  and  39C09) 
have  both  historic  and  prehistoric  components.  Two  of  the  previously 
recorded  sites.  Fort  Manuel  (39C05)  and  Jake  White  Bull  (39C06)  are  listed 

In  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Two  sites  (39C03  and  39C09) 

are  considered  eligible,  46  components  at  45  sites  are  considered 

potentially  eligible  and  27  sites  are  not  considered  to  contain  sufficient 

Information  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

Preliminary  site  patterning  analysis  yielded  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
in  modeling  site  locations.  Llthlc  resource  utilization  suggests  a 
similarity  tn  the  utilization  of  Knife  River  flint  for  all  time  periods 
except  for  sites  associated  with  the  Coalescent  Tradition.  An 
Investigation  of  the  project  area's  geomorphology  indicates. that  the  first 
two  terraces  above  the  Missouri  River  (Mtl  and  Mt 2 )  have  the  greatest 
pgtentlal  for  containing  additional  in  situ  burled  cultural  deposits.  The 
"breaks*  topography  contains  numerous  sites  but  with  a  lower  potential  for 
In  situ  cultural  deposits. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

Paul  H.  Sanders 


In  August  and  September  1985,  personnel  from  carson-TIbesar  Associates 
conducted  an  Intensive  cultural  resource  inventory  of  the  west  bank  of  Lake 
Oahe,  Corson  County,  South  Dakota  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Omaha 
District  (DACW45-85-C-0223).  The  project  area  includes  all  Lake  Oahe  Corps 
•  land  Immediately  west  of  Indian  Memorial  Recreation  Area  north  to  the  North 

Dakota-South  Dakota  border  (see  Figure  1).  This  area  encompasses 
approximately  22,400  acres.  Legal  locations  of  the  project  area  are 
summarized  In  Table  1. 

The  purpose  of  the  Inventory  was  to  meet  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
obligations  and  responsibilities  under  Executive  Order  11593.  Other 
legislation  and  documentation  pertinent  to  this  project  Include  the 
following: 

1.  Antiquities  Act  of  1906,  43CFR  Part  3. 

2.  The  Reservoir  Salvage  Act  of  1960  as  amended  by  the 
Archeologlc  and  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1974. 

3.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

4.  .National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

5.  Executive  Order  11593. 

6.  The  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

7.  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979. 

8.  Implementations  Regulations,  36CFR  Parts  60,  63,  66,  800  and 
32CFR  Part  229. 

9.  South  Dakota  Guidelines  for  Cultural  Resource  Survey  Reports. 

'  Personnel  for  the  Lake  Oahe  Inventory  Included  Thomas  K.  Larson 

(Principal  Investigator),  Paul  H.  Sanders  (Project  Supervisor),  Jeff  Kinney 
(Crew  Chief),  Kyle  Baber,  James  Dahlberg,  John  Fisher,  Carl  Freuden,  Pat 
Perslnger,  Pat  Trader,  Kenneth  Vander  Steen  and  Mara  Wells.  Fieldwork 
e  started  on  August  12,  1985  and  continued  through  September  16,  1985. 

Historic  sites  were  Investigated  by  Paul  Sanders  and  Pat  Perslnger  from  May 
30,  to  June  3,  1986.  Historical  documents  search  was  conducted  by  Kurt 
Schwelgert,  Cultural  Resource  4  Management,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 
Ancillary  geoarcheologlcal  studies  were  conducted  by  Michael  L.  McFaul, 
LaRamle  Soil  Service,  Laramie,  Wyoming,  during  August  and  September,  1985. 
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Figure  1.  Project  area  location. 


Table  1.  Project  Area  Legal  Locations 


Location 


T.  18  N.  R.  29  E. 
T.  19  N.  R.  28  E. 
T.  19  N.  R.  29  E. 
T.  19  N.  R.  30  E. 
T.  20  N.  R.  28  E. 
T.  20  N.  R.  29  E. 
T.  20  N.  R.  30  E. 
T.  20  N.  R.  31  E. 


S  2 
S  2-6 

S  1-27,  29,  34-36 

S  4,  9,  16-20,  29-30 

S  25-27,  30-36 

S  29-32,  34-35 

S  21-22,  24-28,  32-34 

S  5-6,  8,  16-17,  19-21, 
29-30 


U.S.6.S.  Topographic  Map 
Wakpala  SE 
Wakpala  Nw 

Wakpala  and  Wakpala  SE 
Mobridge  and  Mobridge  NW 
Wakpala  NW 
Wakpala 

Mobridge  NE  and  Mobridge  NW 
Mobridge  NE 


T.  21  N.  R.  30  E. 

T.  22  N.  R,  29  E. 
T.  22  N.  R.  30  E. 


S  3-4,  10-11,  14-15,  23, 
25-26,  36 

S  1-2,  11-12 


Kenel ,  Pollock  SE  and 
Mobridge  NE 

Pollock  NW 


S  6-8,  16-17,  21-22,  27-28,  Pollock  NW  and  Kenel 
33-34 


T.  23  N.  R.  29  E.  S  20-22,  27-28,  33-36 


Mahto  NE  and  Pollock  NW 


Weather  conditions  during  August,  1985  were  initially  warm  and  clear 
which  rapidly  changed  to  cool  and  moist.  However  only  one  half  day  during 
September,  1985  was  lost  due  to  rain.  The  water  level  for  Lake  Oahe 
averaged  1605  feet  and  is  considered  to  be  low,  which  uncovered  several 
previously  recorded  sites.  In  contrast  water  levels  averaged  between  1615 
and  1617  during  the  May-June,  1986  historic  site  recording.  As  a  result, 
5  historic  sites  that  were  located  during  the  1985  field  work  were  unable 
to  be  recorded  due  to  Inundation. 

The  Inventory  resulted  In  the  relocation  of  10  previously  recorded 
sites,  33  new  prehistoric  sites,  32  new  historic  sites,  and  18  Isolated 
finds.  Three  of  the  previously  recorded  sites  (39C03,  39C05  and  39C09) 
have  both  historic  and  prehistoric  components.  Two  of  the  previously 
recorded  sites,  Fort  Manuel  (39C05)  and  Jake  White  Bull  (39C06)  are  listed 
In  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Two  sites  (39C03  and  39C09) 
are  considered  eligible,  46  components  at  45  sites  are  considered 
potentially  eligible  and  27  sites  are  not  considered  to  contain  sufficient 
Information  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  Is  segmented  Into  discussions  of  the 
environmental  setting,  previous  archeological  Investigations,  cultural 
history,  site  descriptions,  analyses  and  results  and  recommendations. 
Project  area  maps,  site  and  Isolated  find  forms  and  legal  locations  are 
provided  In  Volume  2.  Site  locations  have  also  been  provided  on  aerial 
photos  and  appropriate  U.S.G.S.  topographic  maps  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Omaha  District.  All  collected  cultural  materials  will  be 
curated  at  the  South  Dakota  Archaeological  Research  Center  at  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota.  Catalogued  Items  are  listed  with  Individual  site  forms 
(Volume  2). 


Procedures  for  Documents  Search 

The  two  most  critical  goals  In  the  Initial  stages  of  the  documents 
search  were  to  ascertain  the  number  of  previously  recorded  sites  in  the 
project  area  and,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  location  of  each  of  these 
cultural  resources.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  simple  task  but,  in  actuality, 
It  can  become  very  confusing  If  the  proper  approach  Is  not  taken. 

The  procedure  used  In  this  project  was  to  begin  with  the  descriptions 
and  legal  locations  as  they  are  provided  In  the  original  documentation  on 
the  site  (e.g..  River  Basin  Surveys  site  forms;  Slgstad  and  Slgstad  1973; 
Will  and  Hecker  1944;  etc.)  and  compare  these  materials  against  written  and 
graphic  syntheses  (e.g..  Cooper  1953;  lehmer  1954,  1971;  Lehmer  and  Jones 
1968;  Adamczyk  1975;  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Smithsonian  Institution  map 
files;  etc.).  Such  preliminary  research  was  found  to  be  very  useful  in 
resolving  problems  such  as  misplaced  site  locations,  duplicated  site 
numbers  and  Incorrect  descriptions  of  site  type. 

Preliminary  data  sources  Included  both  published  and  unpublished 
materials  as  well  as  Informant  data.  Key  materials  were  the  published 
listing  and  updates  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  reports  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,,  the  reports  at  the  South  Dakota  Archaeological 
Research  Center  in  Fort  Meade  and  the  State  Historical  Preservation  Center 
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in  Vermin  ion.  Other  unpublished  reports,  manuscripts,  notes  and  maps  were 
also  obtained  from  the  Omaha  Oistrict,  Corps  of  Engineers  Office,  the  Corps 
Office  in  Pierre  and  the  South  Dakota  Archaeological  Research  Center.  The 
Midwest  Archeological  Center  In  Lincoln  was  also  consulted  concerning  the 
disposition  of  certain  unpublished  manuscripts. 

Key  informants  were  Mr.  Tim  Nowak,  South  Dakota  field  archeologist  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Mr.  Marlon  Travis,  a  concerned  and  dedicated  lay 
archeologist.  Mr.  Travis  allowed  us  to  view  his  collection  of  artifacts, 
notes,  maps  and  aerial  photograpns  of  sites  In  the  project  area  and 
surrounding  area.  He  also  provided  valuable  Information  on  the  condition 
of  certain  sites  and  at  what  pool  elevation  they  would  be  visible.  Mr. 
Travis'  Information  Is  considered  to  be  most  valuable  since  It  Is  cataloged 
using  Smithsonian  site  numbers,  a  procedure  which  unfortunately  Is  not 
followed  by  other  local  collectors.  Or.  W.  Raymond  Wood  was  also  consulted 
concerning  pertinent  Information  Involving  39C01. 

Archival  historical  research  included  consultation  of  published  and 
unpublished  sources  about  the  Oahe  region.  Most  pertinent  sources  were 
found  In  the  publications  and  collections  of  the  South  Dakota  Historical 
Society  In  Pierre,  which  Included  several  unpublished  manuscripts  and  oral 
history  transcripts  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  present  study.  Local 
libraries  and  museums,  particularly  In  Mobrldge,  were  also  consulted,  the 
local  repositories  contained  little  Information  not  available  at  the  State 
Historical  Society  or  the  South  Dakota  Archaeological  Research  Center. 
Materials  concerning  E uroamerlcan  and  Indian  settlement  and  chain  of  title 
searches  were  obtained  from  the  Public  Lands  Records  maintained  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  Billings,  Montana,  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  offices  In  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  and  at  the  Corson  County 
Register  of  Deeds  office  at  McIntosh.  Mr.  Dwight  Call,  Director  of  the 
General  Convocation  of  Sioux  YMCA's  and  the  office  of  the  YMCA  Archives  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  was  also  contacted  concerning  site  39C0116. 

Materials  gathered  during  the  archival  research  formed  the  basis  of  the 
prehistoric  and  historical  overview.  These  overviews  are  Intended  to 
provide  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  a  background  document  for  evaluation  of 
historic  period  resources. 

The  documents  search  resulted  In  the  location  of  35  previously  recorded 
sites  of  which  33  are  aboriginal  and  two  have  both  historic  and  prehistoric 
components.  Locational  information  of  these  sites  as  well  as  a  discussion 
of  their  status  or  relationship  to  the  present  project  area  is  presented  in 
Volume  2,  Appendix  B. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  35  previously  recorded  sites  were  found  in 
various  conditions  ranging  from  total  Inundation  (i.e.,  not  located),  to 
entirely  Intact  or  outside  the  project  area.  In  a  number  of  cases  we  were 
able  to  determine  more  specific  geographic  and  legal  locations  for  these 
sites.  These  locations  are  provided  in  tabular  form  in  Volume  2.  Table  2 
provides  a  summary  of  the  previously  recorded  sites  and  their  current 
condition  or  status.  Several  have  multiple  site  numbers  which  is  the 
result  of  being  recorded  by  a  number  of  Individuals.  Of  the  35  previously 
recorded  sites  10  were  investigated,  11  were  not  located  and  4  were  outside 
of  the  project  area.  Of  the  eleven  sites  not  located,  8  are  believed  to 
have  been  inundated  and  three  were  not  found.  The  latter  consist  of  sites 
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Table  2.  Status  of  previously  recorded  sites 


Sites  Investigated 

Sites  Not  Found  Sites 

Outside  Project  Area 

39C01 

39002,40  -  Inundated 

39C08  -  Intact 

39003,53 

39C04  -  Nothing  found 

39C037  -  Intact 

39005,51 

39C011  (Ashley  Island  - 
Inundated 

39C026  -  Intact 

39006,41 

39C021  -  Inundated 

39C0209  -  (Burials 
associated  with 
39C031 ). 

39007,10,205 

390029,49  -  Inundated 

39009,44  (Only 
burial  area  intact) 

39C056  -  Not  found 

39C012,  32,  33 

39C057  -  Nothing  found 

39C0204  -  Nothing  found, 
probably  Inundated 

390030,48 

39C0207  -  Inundated 

39C031 

39C0208  -  Inundated 

39C035 

39C0211  -  Inundated 

10  sites 

11  sites 

4  sites 
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39CQ4,  39C056  and  39C057.  No  cultural  materials  were  observed  at  these 
locations  but  all  apparently  contain  sparse  cultural  remains  and  were 
located  in  areas  of  dense  vegetation. 

In  addition,  It  was  previously  not  known  if  the  two  legal  locations  for 
Broken  Horn  Bull  village  (39C08  and  39C037)  comprised  one  village  recorded 
twice  or  two  separate  villages.  During  the  course  of  the  present 
Investigation  both  areas  were  visited  and  found  to  contain  intact 
unfortified  villages  with  circular  depressions.  Ceramics  from  39C037  are 
comparable  to  Extended  Coalescent  variant  La  Roche  wares.  The  locations  of 
these  two  sites  are  presented  In  project  area  maps  In  Volume  2,  Appendix  A. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  recorded  sites,  the  historical  documents 
search  located  62  structures  potentially  containing  visible  archeological 
remains.  Of  these  8  were  recorded,  1  (L/T  885-5)  was  found  but  Inundated, 
13  were  off  survey,  34  were  In  Inundated  areas  and  no  remains  were  found  at 
6  possible  locales.  Locational  Information  for  these  localities  is 
presented  In  Volume  2,  Appendix  B. 

History  of  Archeological  Investigations 

The  following  Is  a  discussion  of  the  previous  archeological 
investigations  that  have  been  conducted  within  the  project  area  based  on 
Information  derived  from  the  documents  search.  From  the  documents  search, 
It  Is  evident  that  the  project  area  contains  rich  and  varied  cultural 
remains  which  have  been  the  subject  of  a  long  history  of  archeological 
Investigation  involving  numerous  Individuals  prominent  in  the  study  of  the 
history  and  prehistory  of  the  Central  and  North  Plains  areas.  In  the 
history  of  these  Investigations,  which  Is  summarized  below,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  surface  collections  made  by  local  amateurs,  the  Importance  of  the 
cultural  remains  will  become  evident.  Additional  details  concerning  the 
previously  recorded  sites  are  discussed  in  the  individual  site  description's 
(Chapter  Six). 

One  of  the  first  professional  archeological  investigations  was 
conducted  during  the  early  1900s  by  W.  H.  Over  with  the  University  of  South 
Oakota  Museum.  The  sites  Identified  by  Over  (Sigstad  and  Sigstad  1973:34- 
61)  occurring  within  the  project  area  Include  Demery  (39C01),  Kato  (39C02 
or  39C040),  Kenel  (39C03),  Shooting  8ear  (39C04),  Fort  Manuel  (39C05),  Jake 
White  Bull  (39C06  or  39C041),  Lewis  and  Clark  Village  or  Leavenworth  Site 
(39C09  or  39C044),  Standing  8ear  Village  or  Norvold  Village  (39C07,  39C010 
or  39C0205),  Ashley  Island  Village  (39C011),  Oak  Creek  Villages  A  and  B 
(39C012),  Lookout  Village  (39C030)  and  Broken  Horn  Bull  Village  (39C037). 
All  of  these  sites  are  earthlodge  villages  and  many  are  still  visible. 
Those  sites  which  are  presently  Inundated  and  assumed  destroyed  Include 
39C02,  39C09  (village  area),  39C011,  39C021  and  39C029.  Site  39C04  was  not 
relocated  and  39C037  is  outside  of  the  project  area.  The  remaining  sites 
are  discussed  In  more  detail  later  in  tnis  report. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  W.  H.  Over  was  conducting  his 
Investigations,  George  Bird  Grlnnell  visited  the  area  searching  for  the 
locations  of  early  Cheyenne  Villages.  These  locations  were  based  on  oral 
traditions  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  (Grlnnell  1918).  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
A.  McG.  Beede  of  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  Grlnnell  examined  the  area 
around  St.  Benedict's  Mission  (Old  Kenel)  In  1918  and  located  cultural 
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remains  which  were  probably  associated  with  site  39C03.  This  is  the  only 
site  In  the  project  area  purported  to  be  Cheyenne,  w.  Raymond  Wood 
(1971:54-71)  examined  some  of  the  cultural  remains  at  this  and  other 
“Cheyenne"  sites  and  concluded  that  the  cultural  materials  fit  well  within 
the  Plains  Village  traditions  of  the.  Middle  Missouri  with  no  evidence  to 
support  a  Cheyenne  affiliation. 

During  the  early  1900s,  George  F.  Will  and  Thad  C.  Hecker  were  also 
conducting  archeological  Investigations  within  the  project  area.  Their 
Investigations,  summarized  In  Will  and  Hecker  (1944:85-88),  discuss  the 
following  sites:  Demery  (39C01),  unnamed  Arlkara  south  of  Demery  (39C02), 
Kenel  (39C03),  Shooting  Bear  (39C04),  Fort  Manuel  (39C05),  Leavenworth 
(39C09)  unnamed  Arlkara  (39C012  or  39C032  and  39C033)  and  the  White  Bull 
Site  (39C0207).  W.  Raymond  Wood  (see  Larson  et  al.  1983:99)  notes  that 
Will  and  Hecker's  (1944)  study  was  primarily  an  Inventory  of  village  sites 
In  the  region,  however  It  also  contained  the  first  taxonomy  based  on  the 
cultural  remains.  The  majority  of  the  sites,  mentioned  above.  Will  and 
Hecker  (1944)  accurately  attribute  to  Arlkara  while  39C03,  39C04  and 
39C0207  associated  with  Archaic  Mandan. 

The  presence  of  numerous  burials  around  Mobridge  lead  to  excavations 
In  1923  by  M.  W.  Stirling,  Assistant  Curator  of  Ethnology,  United  States 
National  Museum  and  W.  H.  Over  (Stirling  1924).  Waldo  Wedel's  (1955)  later 
report  on  these  Investigations  dealt  with  human  and  cultural  remains 
excavated  from  cemeteries  near  39C09,  39C031  and  39C032/33  (listed  in  this 
report  as  39C012)  within  the  present  project  area  and  39WW1  near  Mobridge. 
Based  on  the  percentage  of  trade  goods,  Wedel  (1955:180-181)  proposed  that 
the  above  arrangement  of  sites  may  be  chronologically  ranked  youngest  to 
oldest. 

During  the  1930s,  William  Duncan  Strong  conducted  numerous 
investigations  in  the  project  area  and  North  and  South  Dakota  In  general. 
These  Investigations,  which  fnr] uded’ excavations  at  39C05  and  39C09, 
resulted  In  his  landmark  work  "From  History  to  Prehistory  In  the  Northern 
Great  Plains"  (Strong  1940). 

The  intensity  of  archeological  investigations  Increased  tremendously  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Plck-Sloan  plan  and  the  construction  of 
massive  dams  along  the  Missouri  River  (Larson  et  al.  1983:100). 
Archeological  Inventories  of  the  project  area  were  conducted  from  1946  to 
1953  most  notably  by  Paul  Cooper,  R.  C.  Farrell,  J.  J.  Hoffman,  J.  J. 
Bauxar,  R.  B.  Cummlng,  and  Ray  Mattlson  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution- 
River  Basin  Surveys.  Within  the  project  area,  these  inventories  basically 
resulted  in  the  assignment  of  a  Smithsonian  trinomial  to  the  sites  observed 
by  Over  (Slgstad  and  Sigstad  1973)  and  Will  and  Hecker  (1944). 

The  major  archeological  impact  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys  was  the 
Identification  of  archeological  sites  in  Immine-it  danger  of  inundation 
which  spurred  a  program  of  salvage  excavation.  Excavations  within  the 
project' area  were  conducted  at  39C01  In  1956  by  Woolworth  and  Wood  (1964); 
at  39C05  by  W.  R.  Wood  and  Frederick  Hadlel gh-West  in  1956  and  in  1965-66 
by  G.  Hubert  Smith  (Smith  and  Ludwlckson  1983);  and  at  39C09  in  1960-62  by 
Richard  Krause  (1972)  and  1965-66  by  William  H.  Bass  (Bass  et  al.  1971  and 
Franke  n.d.) 
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The  Information  obtained  from  these  and  other  Investigations  led  to 
Donald  J.  Lehmer's  (1971)  synthesis  of  tne  history  and  prehistory  of  tne 
Middle  Missouri  subarea.  Sites  which  Lehmer  (1971 ) Incl uded  wl thi n  hi s 
taxonomy  Include  39C01,  39C05,  39C09,  39C010  (or  39C0205),  39C031  and 
39C035  -  Extended  Coalescent  variant;  39C031  -  Post-Contact  Coalescent 
variant;  39C03  -  Extended  Middle  Missouri  variant;  39C06  -  Terminal  Middle 
Missouri  variant  and  39C09  -  Disorganized  Coalescent  variant  (1971:F1gures 
39,  77,  79,  82  and  111). 

Lehmer's  (1971)taxonom1c  system  continues  to  be  used  today,  however 
more  recent  Investigations  have  shown  that  It  Is  In  need  of  refinement. 
Salvage  excavations  conducted  at  39C06,  the  Jake  White  Bull  site  In  1976 
by  Stanley  Abler  with  the  University  of  North  Dakota  obtained  numerous 
charcoal  samples  which  yielded  an  averaged  corrected  date  of  A.D.  1013  ± 
43.  Abler  (1977a:130)  comments  that: 

The  computed  early  date  of  occupation  would  make  the  Jake 
White  Bull  site  the  earliest  dated  site  occupied  by  Extended 
Middle  Missouri  people  north  of  the  Grand  River,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  earliest  such  occupations  In  the  entire  Middle  Missouri 
subarea  (cf.  Thlessen  1977).  Given  the  existing  results,  further 
chronological  analysis  of  the  Jake  White  Bull  site  is  clearly 
desirable  If  not  mandatory. 

As  noted  above,  Lehmer  (1971:F1gure  79)  assigned  39C06  to  the  Terminal 
Middle  Missouri  variant,  which  Abler  (1977a:145)  states  was  due  to  the 
belief  that  fortification  ditches  were  a  characteristic  of  Terminal  Middle 
Missouri  sites.  This  example  of  Jake  White  Bull  as  well  as  Helb  across  the 
river  (see  Falk  and  Calabrese  1973)  point  to  the  importance  of  radiocarbon 
dates  In  the  construction  of  any  chronology  and  is  also  a  primary 
deficiency  of  prior  Investigations. 

Except  for  Ahler's  (1977a)  study,  few  Investigations  have  recently  been 
conducted  within  the  project  area.  The  latter  have  been  restricted  to 
brief  large-scale  summaries  (e.g.,  Jensen  1965  and  Adamczyk  1975)  or  small 
inventories  for  boat  ramps  or  Irrigation  pipelines  (Buechler  n.d.;  Boyd 
1978;  Nowak  1980  and  Owens  1982).  The  latter  inventories  did  not  locate 
any  significant  cultural  remains. 

The  adequacy  of  these  previous  Investigations  must  be  viewed  in  terms 
of  the  context  of  the  specific  Investigation  and  their  overall  goals  or 
intent.  The  early  Investigations  by  W.  H.  Over  (Sigstad  and  Sigstad  1973) 
and  Will  and  Hecker  (1944)  primarily  documented  the  existence  of  Plains 
Villages  within  the  project  area.  The  later  Smithsonian  Institution  River 
Basin  Surveys  basically  spot  checked  these  locations.  The  major  problem 
with  these  early  investigations  Is  the  apparent  lack  of  adequate  maps, 
legal  locations  and  site  descriptions  which  has  resulted  in  assigning 
different  site  names  and  numbers  to  the  same  cultural  manifestation.  This 
Is  most  evident  with  several  sites  at  the  mouths  of  Crand  River  and  Oak 
Creek.  Specific  discussions  of  these  sites  In  Chapter  Six  will  exemplify 
this  situation  and  hopefully  resolve  some  of  the  confusion  over  this  issue. 

From  the  list  of  previously  recorded  sites  it  is  also  evident  that 
earthlodge  villages,  associated  cemeteries  and  historic  forts  were  the 
primary  focus  of  the  Investigations  by  Over  (Sigstad  and  Sigstad  1973), 
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Will  and  Hecker  (1944)  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  River  Basin  Surveys. 
As  a  result,  it  is  not  too  surprising,  that  the  new  sites  recorded  during 
the  present  project  area  are  primarily  non-earthlodge  village  sites.  It 
should  also  not  be  surprising  that  information  is  quite  deficient 
concerning  the  function  and  relationships  of  these  latter  sites  to  the 
overall  prehistory  of  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea.  Information  concerning 
these  sites  as  well  as  more  detailed  analyses  of  the  artifact  assemblages 
and  chronological  relationships  of  the  earthlodge  villages  has,  therefore 
formed  the  focus  of  research  questions  pertinent  to  the  area  (Buechler 
1984). 

In  general.  It  can  be  stated  that  earlier  Inventories  were  adequate  in 
their  success  in  locating  and  identifying  large,  highly  visible  sites 
( 1  -e. ,  primarily  earthlodge  villages).  However  It  Is  also  quite  evident 
that  these  sites  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  prehistoric 
occupation  of  the  area  and  that  further  Investigation  of  these  non- 
earthlodge  village  sites  will  be  the  ones  which  will  round-out  our 
knowledge  of  the  region's  prehistory.  It  should  be  noted  that  without  the 
Intensive  Investigations  of  the  earthlodge  villages  along  the  Missouri 
River,  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  identify  those  gaps  in  our 
knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

Keith  H.  Dueholm  and  Paul  H.  Sanders 
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Introduction 


The  project  area  of  this  Investl gati on  is  along  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  and  Its  tributaries  and  generally  includes  river  terraces,  glaciated 
areas,  unglaciated  bluffs  and  hills  and  river  bottoms  not  inundated  by  Lake 
Oahe.  Physlographical  ly ,  this  area  Is  within  the  Great  Plains  province 
(Fenneman  1931).  Culturally,  It  is  a  part  of  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea 
(Lehmer  1971)  encompassing  portions  of  the  Cannonball  and  Grand-Moreau 
regions. 


Physiography,  Geology  and  Soils 

The  Missouri  Valley  Is  a  geologically  recent  feature.  Glaciations 
during  the  Pleistocene  blocked  the  eastward  flowing  rivers  causing  new 
channels  to  become  incised  within  the  bedrock  (Flint  1955).  The  present 
Missouri  River  Valley  was  one  of  the  last  channels  to  become  incised  into 
the  relatively  soft  underlying  Upper  Cretaceous-age  Pierre  Formation  shales 
and  Fox  Hills  Formation  sand,  silts  and  clays.  The  east  side  of  the  valley 
Is  comprised  of  gently  rolling  hills  of  glacial  drift  which  for  the  most 
part  cover  the  underlying  bedrock.  West  of  the  river  unglaciated  hills 
such  as  Rattlesnake  Butte  overlook  a  sequence  of  terraces,  dissected  breaks 
and  dendritic  permanent  and  ephemeral  drainage  valleys.  The 
geoarcheological  Investigation  presented  later  in  this  report  provides 
additional  details  concerning  these  landforms. 

The  Missouri  Valley  ranges  between  2-5  miles  wide  and  up  to  100  m  deep. 
The  former  floodplain  varied  between  1-2.5  miles  in  width.  The  tributary 
valleys  vary  considerably  In  width  and  depth  with  the  Grand  River  being  the 
largest. 

Soils  also  vary  and  are  dependent  upon  the  underlying  bedrock  or  parent 
material.  Areas  with  exposed  bedrock  have  characteristically  shallow  clay- 
♦  rich  soils  and  minimal  vegetation  cover.  In  contrast,  extensive  loess 

deposits  apparently  related  to  the  Oahe  Formation  (Clayton  et  al.  1976)  are 
rich  in  minerals  and  consequently  support  dense  vegetation.  Additional 
Information  concerning  the  soils  and  vegetation  are  presented  later  in  this 
section  as  well  as  Chapter  Eight. 


Climate 

This  area  has  been  characterized  by  Bailey  (1926)  as  an  Upper  Sonoran 
life  zone.  The  climate  Is  therefore  semiarid  with  a  mean  annual 
precipitation  of  45.5  cm  (17.9  In)  with  temperatures  varying  from  a  low  of 
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-33°F  In  winter  to  high  of  113°F  in  summer  as  recorded  at  Pierre,  South 
Dakota  ^ee  Borchers  1980). 

Climatic  conditions  also  vary  from  year  to  year.  During  the  summer  of 
1983,  for  example,  Winham  and  lueck  (1984)  reported  temperatures  exceeding 
100°  nearly  every  day  along  Lake  Francis  Case  while  during  the  field 
Investigation  for  the  present  project  the  weather  was  cool  and  moist. 
Climatic  conditions  during  the  past  10,000  years  have  also  varied 
considerably.  Antevs  (1948,  1955)  defined  three  post-glacial  climatic 
periods:  the  Anathermal  (c.a  9,000-7,500  years  8.P.),  the  Altlthermal 
(c.a.  7,500-4,500  years  B.P.)  and  the  Medithermal  (c.a.  4,500-present). 
Conditions  during  the  Anathermal  are  considered  to  have  been  warmer  and 
molster  than  present  while  the  Altlthermal  was  warmer  and  drier  than 
present.  The  Medithermal  Is  generally  believed  to  be  a  climatic  period 
similar  to  present  conditions  with  occasional  fluctuations. 

Cultural  responses  within  the  Middle  Missouri  to  the  Anathermal  and 
Altlthermal  are  not  well  known  due  to  the  paucity  of  archeol ogical  data. 
More  .Information  Is  available  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  Medithermal 
when  the  region  was  occupied  by  Plain  Village  groups.  Lehmer  (1970:117) 
observed: 


The  close  correspondence  between  the  dates  of  certain 
widespread  climatic  episodes  defined  by  Reid  A.  Bryson  and  others 
and  a  sequence  of  episodes  In  the  history  of  the  native  cultures 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  in  the  Dakotas  suggest  a  close  correlation 
between  climatic  and  cultural  changes.  The  beginning  of  Bryson's 
Neo-Atlantic  episode,  when  Influxes  of  moist  tropical  air 
produced  favorable  conditions  for  corn  agriculture,  correlates 
with  the  first  appearance  of  horticulture  villages  In  South 
Dakota  around  A.D.  900.  The  Pacific  I  episode,  beginning  around 
A.D.  1250,  was  a  time  of  lowered  temperatures  and  decreased 
precipitation,  and  It  correlates  with  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
extent  of  the  occupation  of  the  area  by  the  village  tribes.  More 
favorable  conditions  during  the  Pacific  I  episode,  which  lasted 
from  about  A.D.  1450  to  1550,  saw  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
and  geographic  extent  of  occupied  villages.  The  Neo-Boreal 
episode  was  a  time  of  cool  summers  that  began  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  Many  of  the  villages  occupied  between  A.D. 

1550  and  1675  were  small  and  temporary  affairs,  which  suggest  a 
marginal  economy.  Moderation  of  the  Neo-Boreal  conditions  during 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  appears  to  be  reflected  in  the 
development  of  larger  and  more  permanent  villages  in  South 
Dakota.  , 

More  recent  variations  Include  the  "Dust  Bowl"  of  the  1930s.  Cultural 
responses  during  this  period  also  saw  the  movement  of  peoples  to  different 
areas  of  the  United  States,  Indicating  that  human  responses  to  climate 
appear  to  crosscut  ethnic  boundaries  and  technological  differences.  • 


Fauna 


A  wide  variety  of  fauna  occurs  within  the  thick  vegetation  of  the 
Missouri  River  bottoms  as  well  as  the  neighboring  short  and  tall  grass 
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prairies.  Additional  species  are  also  known  to  have  occurred  within  this 
area  from  early  historic  accounts  and  arcneological  excavations. 

Species  common  to  the  area  Include  white-tailed  deer  (Qdocoi 1 eus 
vi rqlnlanus.  mule  deer  (0.  hemionus),  antelope  (Ahtilocapra  americana)/ 
white-tall  ed  jack  rab~51  ts  (Lepus  townsendll),  cottontail  rabbits 
(Sylvllaqus  florldanus).  coyotes  (Canis  latrans).  red  foxes  (Vul pes 
vulpes).  skunks  (Mephitis  mephitis)  and  a  wide  variety  of  rodents,  birds 
and  reptiles.  Additional  species  are  listed  In  Bailey  (1926)  whose  work  in 
neighboring  North  Dakota  should  be  applicable  to  the  present  project  area. 

A  number  of  large  mammals,  such  as  elk  and  bison,  no  longer  occur  in 
the  area  but  were  observed  In  vast  numbers  and  utilized  by  early 
Euroamerlcan  explorers  and  the  indigenous  Native  Americans.  The  most 
important  of  these  Is  the  bison  (Bison  bison).  The  bison  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Native  American's  subsistence  as  evidenced  by  their 
abundant  remains  from  excavated  archeological  sites  along  the  Middle 
Missouri  (see  e.g.,  Lehmer  1971).  In  addition  to  bison,  a  number  of  other 
species  have  been  obtained  from  archeological  sites.  Gilbert  (1969:281- 
282)  reports  the  presence  of  elk  (Cervus  canadensis),  deer,  antelope,  dog 
(Canis  spp.),  swift  fox  (Vulpes  velox),  red  fox,  badger  (Taxidea  taxus), 
raccoon  (Procyon  lotor),  skunk,  ferret  (Mustel a  spp.),  beaver  (Castor 
canadensis),  rabbits,  prairie  dog  (Cynomys  ludovjdanus),  wood  rat  (Neotoma 
spp.),  Canadian  goose  (Branta  canadensTs),  mallard  (Anas  pi atyrynchos ) , 
whooping  crane  (Grus  amerlcana),  sandhill  crane  (Grus  canadensis) ,  bal d 
eagle  (Haliaetus  leucocephalus).  golden  eagle  (Aqui)a  chrysaeto~s) ,  hawk 
(Accipiter  spp.).  prairie  chicken  (Tympanuchus  cupido),  raven  (Corvus 
corax),  crow  (Corvus  brachyrynchos)  and  downy  woodpecker  (Dendrocopus 
pubescens)  from  ten  Plains  Village  and  Plains  Woodland  sites.  Bass  et  al. 
(19717166)  obtained  hawk,  eagle  and  black  and  grizzly  bear  claws  (Ursus 
amerlcansus  and  (J.  horrlbllus)  from  their  excavation  of  the  burial  areas  at 
the  Leavenworth  site  (39C09).  •  In  addition  to  some  of  the  species  listed 
above,  Ahler's  (1977a)  excavations  at  Jake  White  Bull  (39C06),  recovered 
the  remains  of  gar  (Lepisosteus  sp.),  minnows  and  carp  (Hypobi s  spp.), 
white  sucker  (Catostomus  commersonl)  and  catfish  (Ictalurus  spp.).  While 
the  above  list  Is  not  exhaustive  It  does  provide  evidence  of  the  wide  range 
of  species  available  for  utilization  by  historic  and  prehistoric  occupants 
of  the  area. 


Vegetation 

This  region  of  South  Dakota  has  been  characterized  by  Daubenmlre  (1978) 
«  as  the  Bouteloua  gracilis  province,  or  by  Bailey  (1976)  as  the  Great  Plains 

Short-grass  Prairie  province.  The  adjacent  area  in  North  Dakota  has  been 
termed  Mixed-grass  Prairie  (Kuchler  1975;  Bailey  1980).  Elements  of  the 
more  eastern  Tail-grass  Prairie  exist  along  moist  slopes  and  In  bottomlands 
by  the  Missouri  River  (l.e.,  the  Andropoqon  scoparlus  province  of 
♦  Daubenmlre  1978).  The  Northern  Floodplain  Forest  (^opu  1  us -Sal  ix-Ulmus) 

also  occurs  along  the  Missouri  River  (Kuchler  1975). 

Within  this  regional  setting  ten  plant  communities  have  been  described 
for  the  adjacent  area  along  the  Missouri  River  In  North  Dakota  (Larson 
1986),  Influenced  by  such  factors  as  topography,  aspect,  and  soil  texture 
and  moisture.  These  communities  are  probably  typical  of  the  present  survey 
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area  and  follow  descriptions  summarized  from  Larson  (ed.  1986). 
Nomenclature  follows  that  of  the  Great  Plains  flora  Association  (1977). 

A  Mixed-grass  Prairie  community  occurs  on  level  to  rolling  uplands,  and 
Is  the  most  extensive  type  in  the  survey  area.  Dominant  species  are 
midgrasses  Such  as  needleandthread  (Stipa  comata),  western  wheatgrass 
(Agropyron  smithii),  junegrass  (KoeleHa  pyramidata)  and  others.  A  lower 
stratum  of  shortgrasses  or  sedges  is  also  normally  present,  including  blue 
gramma  (Bouteloua  gracilis)  and  threadleaf  sedge  (Carex  f 11 1 fol i a). 
Variations  In  sol  1  texture  affects  the  relative  densities  of  the  gi  ass 
species  (Aandahl  1972,  1982).  Numerous  forbs  are  present  In  Mixed-grass 
Prairie,  but  usually  In  low  densities  (Hanson  and  Whitman  1938;  Redmann 
1975).  They  Include  blscultroot  (Lomatlum  spp.).  Plains  wild  onion  (A! Hum 
textile)  and  prairie  turnip  (Psoralea  esculenta)  early  In  the  growing 
season  and  coneflower  (Echinacea  anqustlfol  la)."  purple  prairie  clover 
(Petalostemon  purpureum).  blazing  star  (Llatrls  punctata),  butterflyweed 
(Gaura  cocci nea)  and  silver  scurf pea  (Psoralea  argophylla)  later  on. 

Infrequent  shaley  or  clay  badlands  of  small  areal  extent  are  present  in 
the  survey  area  associated  with  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Pierre  Formation.  The 
sparse  vegetative  cover  of  the  Badland  community  consists  of  numerous 
species,  many  of  which  are  not  found  elsewhere  In  the  area.  Grasses 
Include  western  wheatgrass,  saltgrass  (Distich! Is  splcata)  and  foxtail 
barley  (Hordeum  jubatum)  and  some  shrubs  1 nc) ude  1 ong^T eaf  sage  (Artemisia 
longlfoUT)  and  rabbitbrush  (Chry sothamnus  nauseosus).  Characteristic 
forbs  are  sllverscale  (Atri  pi  ex'  spp.),  goosefoot  (Chenopodlum  spp.), 
seabllte  (Suaeda  depressa)  and  wild  buckwheat  (Erlogonum  spp.).  Many  of 
these  are  typical  plants  of  saline  areas  further  west. 

An  Andropoqon  scoparlus  community  occurs  on  slopes  of  river  and  stream 
valleys,  on  steep  slopes  of  upper  terraces  and  on  slopes  of  intermittent 
drainages.  This  community  most  often  occurs  on  south-facing  slopes.  The 
community  Is  primarily  composed  of  a  high  proportion  of  Tail-grass  Prairie 
species  associated  with  members  of  the  Mixed-grass  Prairie. 
Needleandthread,  side-oats  gramma  (Bouteloua  curtlpendul a)  and  stonehills 
muhly  (Muhlenbergla  cuspldata)  are  typical  mid-grasses,  while  little 
bluestem  (Andropoqon  scoparlus)  Is  the  characteristic  tall  grass.  Other 
tall  grasses  such  as  sandhills  bluestem  (A.  ha  1111)  and  sandreed 
(Calamovllfa  longlfolla)  are  prevalent  on  sandier  sites,  while  big  bluestem 
(A.  gerardli)  Is  an  Important  component  on  lower  slopes.  Important,  and 
oTten'showy  forbs  Include  stiff  sunflower  (Hellanthus  rigidus),  prairie 
smoke  (Seum  trlflorum),  gaillardla  (Galllardia  aristata).  conef lowers 
(Echinacea  anqustlfol la  and  Ratlblda  columnlfera)  and  prairie  turnip. 

The  deep,  narrow  ephemeral  stream  valleys  cut  through  bedrock  terraces 
and  the  valley  slopes  (mostly  north-facing)  of  tributary  streams  of  the 
Missouri  River  often  have  a  Hardwood  Draw  community.  It  Is  characterized 
by  open  to  relatively  dense  stands  of  bur  oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa)  and 
other  deciduous  trees  such  as  green  ash  (Fraxlnus  Pennsylvania),  box  elder 
(Acer  negundo)  and  American  elm  (U1 mus  amerl canaT  A  variety  of  shrubs 
occur  In  this  community  which  are  normally  most  abundant  along  the  margins 
of  the  community  or  In  more  open  situations.  Some  of  the  typical  shrubs 
are  buffaloberry  (Shepherdla  argentea).  currant  (Rlbes  amerlcanum  and 
others),  chokecherry  (Prunus  ylrqlnlana),  wild  plum  (P^  amerlcanaT  and 
juneberry  (Amelanchler  alnl folia).  Woody  vines  such  as  wild  grape  (Vltis 


spp.)  can  also  be  present.  Mesophytic  forbs  often  occur  here,  including 
Canada  violet  (Viola  canadensis),  false  Solomons's  seal  (Smi 1 acina 
stel 1 ata)  and  wild  strawberry  (Fragarla  spp.).  In  many  situations  this 
community  is  adjacent  to  the  Andropogon  scopartus  Prairie  community,  and 
may  merge  Into  It  where  trees  are  not  particularly  dense. 

The  two  lowest  alluvial  terraces  within  the  Missouri  River  Valley 
support  floodplain  forest  and  numerous  other  plant  communities.  While  the 
Impoundment  of  Lake  Oahe  has  eliminated  much  of  these,  they  are  still 
present  In  the  Srand  River  Valley  at  the  upper  end  of  the  project  area. 

Several  nonforest  communities  are  present  on  the  terraces,  often 
associated  with  old  channels  or  backwaters  of  the  Missouri  River.  Sand 
dunes  and  sandbars  are  found  adjacent  to  the  river  channel,  supporting  the 
sparsely  vegetated  Sand  Dune  community.  It  contains  scattered  sedges 
(Carex  spp.)  and  horsetails  (Squl setum  spp.)  and  may  be  stabilized  by 
cottonwood  (Populus  deltoides)  saplings,  willows  (Salix  spp.).  sandreed, 
Indian  rlceqrass  (Qryzopsls  hymenoldes)  and  lemon  scurfpea  (Psoralea 
lanceolate),  wetter  areas  "or  dunes  and  sandbars  may  also  contain 
semi aquatic  plants  such  as  bulrush  (Sclrpus  spp.),  rush  (J uncus  spp.),  and 
marsh  cress  (Rorlppa  spp.)  and  other  forbs  (Johnson  et  al.  1976;  Keammerer 
et  al.  1975)1  In  North  Oakota  this  community  Is  normally  small  in 
Individual  occurrence,  but  may  range  up  to  10  hectares  In  extent  (Johnson 
et  al.  1976). 

Old  channels  of  the  River,  and  elsewhere  In  quiet  water,  contain  a 
Marsh  community,  mostly  In  water  less  than  six  feet  (1.9  meters)  deep.  It 
Is  usually  dominated  by  cattails  (Typha  spp.)  associated  with  emergent 
hydrophytes  such  as  bulrush,  giant  reed  (Phragmites  australis),  reed 
canarygrass  (Phalarls  arundlnacea)  and  the  forbs  water  plantain  (Alisma 
spp.)  and  arrowTeaf  (Sag^ttarfa  spp.)  Marshes  are  relatively  frequent  and 
large  In  extent  In  the  valley. 

Marshes  merge  Into  a  Wet  Meadow  community  on  their  drier  upland  side. 
This  Is  dominated  by  tall  gramlnoids  such  as  sedges,  splkerushes 
(El eocha rl s  spp.),  reedgrass  (Calamaqrostls  Inexpansa).  mannagrass 
(fclycerla  spp.),  reed  canarygrass  and  prairie  cordgrass  (Spartl na 
pectinate)  which  form  a  dense  vegetative  cover.  Forbs  in  this  community 
Include  Iris  (Iris  mi ssourlensi s).  giant  goldenrod  (Solldago  qigantea), 
Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianthus  tuberosus),  field  mint  (Mentha  arvensis). 
docks  (Rumex  spp.)  and  wild  licorice  ((iiycyrrhlza  lepldota).  Wet  meadows 
extend  along  tributary  streams  and  may  also  occur  In  moist,  open  bottoms 
of  draws  In  upper  terraces. 

In  water  deeper  than  six  feet  (1.9  meters)  a  Lacustrine  community  of 
submerged  aquatics  occurs.  Plants  such  as  pondweed  (Potamoqeton  spp.), 
coontall  (Ceratophyl 1  urn  demersum)  and  horned  pondweed  (Zannl chel 1 i a 
palustrls)  form  a  loosely  knit  community  which  may  also  contain  algae,  ana 
the  bloating-leaved  aquatic,  yellow  water  lily  (Nuphar  luteum).  Many  of 
these  species  may  also  occur  In  deeper  parts  of  the  Marsh  community. 

The  vegetation  with  the  largest  extent  on  the  lower  two  alluvial 
floodplain  terraces  is,  or  was,  the  floodplain  forest.  This  may  be  divided 
Into  two  communities.  A  Cottonwood  Forest  community  occurs  on  sandy  soil, 
generally  nearer  the  main  channel,  on  the  lower  of  the  two  alluvial 
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terraces.  Young  forests  contain  many  small  cottonwood  trees.  Older 
forests  have  tall,  wiaely  spaced  trees  ana  contain  numerous  tali  shruDs, 
saplings  and  herbs  (Johnson  et  al.  1976).  Shrubs  Include  chokecherry, 
buf fal oberry,  redosier  dogwood  (Cornus  stolon  If era),  poison  ivy  (Rhus 
rad  leans)  and  juneberry.  Herbs  1 nc 1 ude  field  mint,  bergamot  (Monarda 
fistulosa)  and  wild  licorice.  Older  forests  may  be  more  open  and  xeric  and 
contain  numerous  prairie  grasses  and  forbs  (Keammerer  et  al.  1975).  Such  a 
situation  may  be  segregated,  If  desired,  as  a  savannah-type  variant  of  the 
Andropogon  scoparius  Prairie  community,  but  Is  here  considered  a  part  of 
the  Cottonwood  forest.  Big  bluestem,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  ground  cherry 
(Physalls  heterophylla)  and  giant  hyssop  (Agastache  foenlcul aceum)  are  some 
typical  plants  of  these  open  forests. 

The  higher  alluvial  floodplain  terrace,  which  usually  contains  silty  or 
clay  soils,  supports  a  Mesic  Forest  community.  A  relatively  closed 
overstory  canopy  Is  provided  by  green  ash,  box  elder,  American  elm  and  bur 
oak  and  thus  lacks  the  tall  shrub  and  sapling  layer  found  In  the  Cottonwood 
Forest,  although  arrowwood  (Viburnum  lentaqo)  may  be  locally  abundant. 
Lianas  or  woody  vines  are  more  common  than  in  the  preceeding  community. 
These  Include  poison  Ivy,  woodbine  (Parthemocl ssus  inserta),  foxgrape 
(Vltls  vulplna),  bittersweet  (Celastrus  scandens)  and  Virgin's  bower 
(Clematis  1  igustici  fol  la)  (Keammerer  et  al .  is)7S;  Johnson  et  al.  1976). 
Forbs  in  this  community  include  hog  peanut  (Amphicarpa  bracteata),  Indian 
hemp  (Apocynum  spp.)  and  field  mint.  Perhaps  due  to  the  lack  of  a  shrub 
layer  these  may  attain  local  abundance. 

Most  of  the  plant  communities  are,  or  have  been,  subjected  to  various 
grazing  intensities  with  differential  effects.  For  instance,  heavy  grazing 
In  Mixed-grass  Prairie  and  Andropogon  scoparius  Prairie  tends  to  decrease 
the  relative  importance  of  mid-  or  tall -grasses  while  increasing  that  of 
short-grasses  or  may  be  a  factor  in  aiding  establishment  of  noxious  weeds 
such  as  leafy  spurge  (Euphorbia  podperae)  (Larson  ed.  1986).  Moderate 
grazing,  however,  may  contribute  to  Increased  productivity  by  tal 1 -grasses. 
In  Wet  Meadows  heavy  grazing  often  promotes  the  replacement  of  native 
grasses  by  such  Introduced  ones  as  Kentucky  bluegrass  (Poa  pratensis), 
quackgrass  (Aqropyron  repens)  (Keammerer  et  al.  1975)  or  redtop  (Aqrostis 
stolonl feraTT  Thl s  1  s  the  usual  situation  in  the  bottoms  of  draws  where 
cattle  become  concentrated  in  a  small  area  resulting  in  heightened  grazing 
Intensity. 

Floodplain  forests  subjected  to  heavy  grazing  often  display  a 
proliferation  of  shrubs,  especially  Wood's  rose  (Rosa  woodsi 1 ).  buckbrush 
(Symphorlcarpos  occidentalis)  and  the  introduced  fly  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
tatarica)  tJohnson  et  al.  1976).  Such  a  Brushland  Grazing  Di scl i max 
community  can  result  from  openings  created  by  timber  removal.  The  tangle 
of  shrubs  formed  by  Wood's  rose  can  be  nearly  impenetrable. 

Another  Influence  which  probably  affects  some  communities  is  fire 
suppression.  Natural  or  Indian  set  fires  were  probably  Important  in 
maintaining  the  Integrity  and  vitality  of  the  Andropogon  scoparius  Prairie 
community.  Frequent  prairie  fires  may  have  also  reduced  the  size  of 
Individual  Hardwood  Draw  communities  or  favored  the  formation  of  shrubby 
scrub  oak  since  bur  oak  forms  stump  sprouts  If  the  main  trunk  Is  killed  by 
fire.  Fire  may  also  have  promoted  higher  densities  of  shrubs  In  Hardwood 
Draws  by  opening  up  the  canopy. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

PREHISTORIC/PROTOHISTORIC  CULTURE  HISTORY 
Paul  H.  Sanders  and  Dori  M.  Penny 


Introduction 


The  following  section  Is  a  brief  description  of  the  cultural  history  of 
the  project  area  and  is  intended  to  provide  a  framework  in  which  previously 
unrecorded  sites  can  be  compared.  Since  the  project  area  is  limited 
geographically,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  area's  prehistory  in  terms 
of  a  larger,  regional  scope.  Regional  overviews  which  include  the  present 
project  area  are  Lehmer  (1971),  Zimmerman  and  Stewart  (1981),  Zimmerman 
(1985)  and  Wedel  (1961).  Figure  2  presents  a  condensation  of  salient 
aspects  of  these  chronologies  with  major  periods  discussed  below. 


Paleoindian  Period  (ca.  9,500-5,500  years  B.C.) 

This  period  contains  the  earliest  documented  evidence  of  human 
occupation  on  the  Plains.  This  period  is  normally  defined  on  the  presence 
of  finely-made  lanceolate  projectile  points  and  extinct  Pleistocene  fauna. 
Due  to  the  dominance  of  butchered  remains  of  mammoth  and  bison  at 
Paleoindian  sites,  these  peoples  have  most  often  been  referred  to  as  "big- 
game  hunters".  However,  it  is  clear  from  archeological  evidence  that  this 
is  a'  misconception.  A  brief  survey  of  the  literature  indicates  that  nearly 
all  Paleoindian  sites  also  contain  a  wide  variety  of  mammals  including 
deer,  sheep,  antelope,  bison,  mammoth,  camel,  marmot,  beaver,  rabbit,  elk, 
rodents,  reptiles,  birds  and  canids.  This  situation  is  evident  at  numerous 
sites  such  as  Travis  2  (Ahler  et  al.  1977)  in  South  Dakota,  Colby  (Frison 
1976),  Casper  (Frison  1974;  Frison  et  al.  1978),  Hanson  (Frison  and  Bradley 
1980)  and  Agate  Basin  (Frison  and  Stanford  1982)  in  Wyoming,  Bonfire 
Shelter  in  Texas  (Dibble  and  Lorrain  1966),  Itasca  (Shay  1971)  in 
Minnesota,  Cherokee  Sewer  (Anderson  and  Shutler  1978)  in  Iowa  and  Jurgens 
(Wheat  1979)  and  Lindenmeier  (Wilmsen  1974)  in  Colorado.  The  presence  of 
groundstone  implements  at  some  of  these  sites  also  suggests  a  reliance  on 
plant  resources  and  ultimately  indicates  a  more  diversified  subsistence 
pattern  than  is  normally  depicted  (see  e.g.,  Bradley  1981:17).  Frison 
(1978:19-20)  attributes  this  bias  about  Paleoindian  lifeways  to  site 
visibility: 

...which  is  a  major  problem  faced  by  the  High  Plains 
archeologist.  Communal  animal  kills  are  of  high  visibility  but 
provide  evidence  of  only  a  small  segment  of  the  total  cultural 
system.  Associated  butchering,  processing,  and  camping  areas  are 
of  high  visibility  but  apparently  did  not  preserve  well,  at  least 
in  the  Paleo-Indian  period.  These  activity  areas  are  lacking, 
for  example,  from  the  Colby,  Horner,  and  Casper  sites  and  are 
present  but  only  in  a  minimal  sense  at  the  Agate  Basin  and  Finley 
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Figure  2.  Project  area  cultural  chronology. 
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site... .Host  activities,  however,  of  a  small  hunting  and 
gathering  group  were  manifestations  of  activities  of  snor„ 
duration.  Cultural  assemblages  were  small  and  little  was  left 
behind  so  that  most  sites  are  manifest  only  by  small  amounts  of 
debltage,  simple  tools,  and  possibly  a  broken  projectile  point. 
Rarely  Is  the  faunal  evidence  In  such  sites  preserved. 

Site  visibility  and  emphasis  of  previous  archeological  Investigations 
on  earthlodge  village  sites  have  also  been  cited  as  the  reasons  why  few 
Paleolndian  or  even  Plains  Archaic  periods  have  been  Investigated  within 
the  Middle  Missouri  area  (see  e.g.,  Henning  1981;  Bradley  1981;  Larson  et 
al.  1983  or  Toom  and  Artz  1985). 

No  previously  recorded  sites  within  the  project  area  are  known  to 
contain  Paleolndian  age  cultural  materials,  although  Paleoindian-age 
cultural  materials  have  been  found  south  of  Mobrfdge  at  Travis  2  (Abler  et 
al.  1977)  and  Walth  Bay  (Abler  et  al.  1974).  8uechler  (1984:48)  also 
reports  the  presence  of  a  Folsom  point  which  was  recovered  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Missouri  rivers  (Travis  and  Haberman  1983). 
This  Indicates  that  Paleolndlan-aged  landforms  have  been  preserved  within 
the  local  area  and  It  seems  likely  that  similar  landforms  potentially 
containing  Paleolndian  period  sites  should  also  exist  within  the  project 
area. 


Plains  Archaic  Period  (ca.  6000  B.C.  -  A.D.  400) 

This  period  Is  also  poorly  represented  in  the  project  area  and  most  of 
South  Dakota  as  well.  Archeological  evidence  from  areas  adjacent  to  the 
state,  primarily  from  the  Northwestern  Plains  Indicate  that  prehistoric 
subsistence  continued  to  be  geared  towards  the  utilization  of  a  wide  range 
of  food  resources.  Utilization  of  plant  remains  Is  also  inferred  from  the 
higher  frequency  of  grinding  Implements  (Frlson  1978;  Zimmerman  1985). 

Buechler  (1984),  Frlson  (1978)  and  others  have  divided  this  period  into 
Early,  Middle  and  Late  Plains  Archaic  periods  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
stylistic  changes  In  key  projectile  point  types. 

A  number  of  sites  from  the  Early  Plains  Archaic  period  (ca.  6000-3000 
years  B.C.)  have  been  recorded  from  areas  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
project  area.  These  Include  components  at  Travis  2  (Ahler  et  al.  1977), 
Walth  Bay  (Ahler  et  al.  1974),  and  39WW43  (Winham  1983).  The  latter  site 
consisted  of  surface  artifacts  and  a  buried  bison  bone  which  yielded  a 
«  radiometric  date  of  7120  ±  360  years:  5170  B.C.  (Winham  1983:71). 

The  most  notable  archeological  complex  occurring  during  the  Middle 
Plains  Archaic  period  (ca  3000-500  years  B.C.)  is  the  McKean  Complex.  Most 
of  the  McKean  sites  within  South  Dakota  have  been  found  in  the  western  part 
'  of  the  state,  especially  around  the  Black  Hills,  where  the  initial  "type" 

sites  of  Mulloy  (1954)  and  Wheeler  (n.d.)  were  found.  This  complex 
contains  a  wide  variety  of  lanceolate  to  stemmed  and  notched  projectile 
points  which  form  a  discrete  archeological  manifestation  compared  to 
earlier  and  later  period  projectile  points  but  nonetheless  exhibit  a  wide 
range  of  Internal  variation.  Controversies  over  the  “meaning"  of  this 
variation  In  projectile  point  types  has  not  yet  been  resolved  (see  Mulloy 
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1954;  Wheeler  1952,  1954,  and  1985;  Tratebas  1981).  Todd  and  Kornfeld 
(1985:2)  have  noted  that: 

While  the  questions  of  differences  In  projectile  point 
morphology  that  are-  at  the  heart  of  the  McKean  typological 
debates  are  Important,  the  significance  of  the  confusing  array  of 
morphological  variability  may  be  that  It  Is  symptomatic  of 
broader  cultural  processes  In  need  of  understanding.  The 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  over  the  last  three  decades  of 
Middle  Plains  Archaic  research  may  point  to  lack  of  fit  between 
Interpretative  concepts  and  the  nature  of  the  archaeological 
record. 

During  the  Late  Plains  Archaic  period  (ca.  1000  B.C.  -  A.D.  400), 
distinctive  corner-notched  projectile  points  referred  to  as  Pelican  Lake 
replace  the  McKean  complex  variants.  Nowak  et  al.  (1982:25.11)  note  that 
overall  few  Pelican  Lake  sites  have  been  found  In  South  Dakota  and  have 
been  mainly  found  In  areas  around  the  Black  Hills  (Haug  1976)  and  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state. 


Late  Prehistoric  Period  (ca.  A.D.  400-1500) 

This  period  Is  composed  primarily  of  the  Plains  Woodland  and  Plains 
Village  traditions  and  Is  marked  by  the  presence  of  ceramics,  various  small 
side  and  corner-notched  projectile  points,  burial  mounds  and  eventually 
earthlodge  villages.  This  time  period  reflects  an  Increase  in 
horticulture,  cultural  complexity  and  evidence  of  an  intense  utilization  of 
the  Middle  Missouri  subarea. 

The  Plains  Woodland  Tradition  generally  occurred  from  about  A.D.  1  to 
900  and  is  manifested  within  the  present  project  area  by  the  Sonota  Complex 
(Neuman  1975).  The  project  area  Is  essentially  bounded  on  north  and  south 
by  a  number  of  Sonota  Complex  sites  composed  primarily  of  burial  mounds  and 
associated  camp  sites.  The  latter  include  large  quantities  of  bison  bone, 
lesser  quantities  of  other  mammal  bones,  bone  tools,  shell,  ceramics, 
various  chipped  and  ground  stone  tools  and  large  side-notched  projectile 
points  commonly  referred  to  as  "Besant".  Concerning  the  burial  mounds, 
Lehmer  (1971:62)  notes: 

While  the  material  culture  of  the  Woodland  sites  Is  far  less 
elaborate  than  that  of  the  later  villages,  the  burial  mounds  do 
imply  a  fairly  high  development  of  socioceremonial  organization. 

The  Woodland  people  were  obviously  able  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  Individuals  Involved  In  mound  building,  and  to  provide  food 
for  the  workers  while  they  were  diverted  from  their  own 
subsistence  activities. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  Woodland  cultures  of  the  Middle 
Missouri  were  somewhat  better  adapted  to  the  Plains  environment 
than  those  of  the  Central  Plains.  The  relatively  high  proportion 
of  refuse  bone  of  bison  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bison 
skulls  and  other  bones  at  the  base  of  burial  mounds,  In 
presumably  ritual  context,  suggest  that  the  Middle  Missouri 
Woodland  people  had  developed  the  techniques  of  hunting  bison  on 
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the  uplands  far  beyond  their  contemporaries  in  the  Central 
Plains,  who  lived  chiefly  on  the  deer  and  smaller  game  found  in 
the  wooded  stream  valleys. 

Reeves  (1983)  believes  that  the  presence  of  "Besant"  projectile  points  in 
the  Sonota  Complex  site  Is  more  than  coincidental.  He  suggests  that: 

As  represented  In  the  Besant  Phase  It  Is  a  nomadic  hunting- 
gathering  culture  characterized  by  a  distinctive  llthlc  artifact 
assemblage  and  In  some  areas  ceramics,  burial  mounds  and 
occasional  habitation  structures.  Although  origins  are  obscure, 
evidence  suggests  that-  It  has  been  a  resident  plains  tradition  on 
the  Northeastern  Periphery  since  possibly  500  B.C....hav1  ng 
acquired  ceramics,  habitations  and  burial  practices  through 
contact  with  Middle  Woodland  cultures,  expanded  physically  to  the 
Missouri  Bas1n...(Reeves  1983:185). 

The  organizational  abilities  of  the  "Besant"  groups  on  the  Northern 
Plains  Is  also  evidenced  by  the  Introduction  of  artificial  structures, 
commonly  called  pounds,  used  to  confine  or  trap  bison  at  the  bottom  of 
buffalo  jumps  (see  e.g.,  Frlson  1971,  1978;  Reeves  1983). 

As  noted  above,  the  proximity  of  the  project  area  to  the  Sonota  Complex 
sites  excavated  by  Neuman  (1975)  suggests  a  high  probability  of  additional 
sites  of  this  affiliation  to  occur  within  the  project  area. 

The  Plains  Village  Tradition  occurs  from  approximately  900  A.D.  into 
historic  times  (1862).  This  period  Is  discussed  at  length  by  Lehmer  (1971) 
and  Is  divided  Into  the  Coalescent  Tradition,  originating  out  of  the 
Central  Plains  and  the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition  which  is  thought  to  have 
Its  origins  In  the  eastern  woodlands  or  from  an  in  situ  development  out  of 
the  Plains  Woodland-Tradition  (Lehmer  1971:98;  Lass  1981:6-7).  Lehmer's 
(1971)  taxonomic  system  has  the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition  subdivided  into 
Initial  (A.D.  900-1400),  Extended  (A.D.  1100-1550),  and  Terminal  (A.D. 
1550-1675)  variants  and  the  Coalescent  Tradition  composed  of  Initial  (A.D. 
1400-1550),  Extended  (A.D.  1550-1675),  Post-Contact  (A.D.  1675-1780)  and 
Disorganized  (A.D.  1780-1862).  Although  differences  exist  between  these 
variants,  primarily  In  terms  of  ceramics,  fortifications,  house 
construction  and  shape,  and  trade  goods,  the  variants  are  similar  in 
subsistence  (hunting  and  horticulture),  technology  and  large  village 
occupations,  composed  of  semi  subterranean  earthlodges. 

Numerous  sites  at  this  period  occur  within  the  project  area.  Listed  by 
variant  they  include  Extended  Middle  Missouri  (39C03  and  39C06),  Extended 
Coalescent  (39C01,  39C05,  39C09,  39C010,  39CQ35),  Post-Contact  Coalescent 
(39C031)  and  Disorganized  Coalescent  (39C09).  A  number  of  variants  are 
presently  not  represented  within  the  project  area  and  include  Initial 
Middle  Missouri,  Initial  Coalescent  and  Terminal  Middle  Missouri.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  two  are  confined  to  central  South  Dakota 
while  the  latter  is  represented  by  only  a  few  villages  In  North  Dakota  (see 
Lehmer  1971:F1gures  38,  76  and  79).  Additional  earthlodge  villages  occur 
within  the  project  area  but  have  not  been  adequately  Investigated  and 
assigned  to  a  particular  variant.  The  significance  of  these  latter 
unassigned  earthlodge  villages  would  obviously  increase  If  they  should 
represent  one  of  the  variants  presently  not  known  for  the  area. 
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Of  Interest  to  the  prehistory  of  the  area  is  39C01  which  is  the 
northernmost  expression  of  the  Extended  Coalescent  (Woolworth  and  Wood 
1964),  and  39C06  one  of  the  earliest  Extended  Middle  Missouri  villages 
(Abler  1977a). 


Protohistorlc/Hlstoric  Period  (ca.  A.O.  1500  -  1861) 

The  Protohistorlc  period  Is  best  represented  within  the  project  area  by 
the  Post -Contact  Coalescent  variant  which  Is  manifested  by  the  presence  of 
Euroamerlcan  trade  goods.  Lehmer  (1971:136)  notes  that: 

Ethnology  and  ethnohistory  document  some  significant 
distinctions  between  the  three  tribal  groups  In  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  The  Arlkara  spoke  a  Caddoan  dialect.  The 
Mandan  and  Hidatsa  languages  were  both  Siouan,  but  they  differed 
from  each  other  to  the  point  of  mutual  unlntelliglblllty.... 

There  were  other  differences  in  the  nonmaterial  culture  of 
the  19th-century  villagers.  These,  unfortunately,  tend  to  be 
only  dimly  reflected  In  the  materials  with  which  the  archeologist 
has  to  work.  On  the  basis  of  the  archeological  record  alone,  the 
uniformities  of  Post-Contact  Coalescent  culture  are  much  more 
apparent  than  the  tribal  differences. 

The  similarities  which  characterize  the  cultures  of  the  late 
village  tribes  were  undoubtedly  the  product  of  a  convergence  of 
the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition  and  the  earlier  manifestations  of 
the  Coalescent  Tradition.  The  culture  of  the  historic  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  was  directly  rooted  In  the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition,  but 
the  northern  village  tribes  had  lost  enough  old  traits  and  had 
added  a  sufficient  number  of  new  ones  to  place  them  well  within 
the  Coalescent  range.  Post-Contact  Arlkara  culture  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Extended  Coalescent  complex.  But  there  were 
changes  there  too,  especially  In  pottery  and  village  plan.  Those 
changes  all  worked  to  Increase  the  similarity  between  18th- 
century  Arlkara  and  Mandan-HIdatsa  cultures. 

The  only  site  assigned  to  this  variant  is  39C031  which  is  located  near 
the  confluence  of  Oak  Creek  and  the  Missouri  River.  The  site  Is  a  circular 
fortified  village  and  is  illustrated  in  Lehmer  (1971:F1gure  5). 

This  period  also  saw  the  rise  of  the  equestrian  nomadic  groups.  Lehmer 
(1971:164)  explains: 

Cultural  Interactions  among  the  villages  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  in  the  18th  century  were  dominated  by  a  new  element  in  the 
Northern  Plains  -  the  horse  tribes.  The  sudden  upsurge  of  the 
mounted  bison  hunters  created  a  second  power  block  in  the  region, 
which  Increased  In  importance  year  by  year. 

The  trade  In  Euroamerlcan  goods  was  central  to  the  relationships 
between  the  horse  tribes  and  Middle  Missouri  villagers.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  for  prehistoric  trade  networks  (Lehmer  1971:68)  and  the 
Introduction  of  Euroamerlcan  trade  goods  essentially  Intensified  this 
pattern.  Lehmer  (1971:166)  notes  that: 
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The  early  fur  trade  pattern  of  fixed  posts  with  a  minimal 
penetration  of  the  interior  by  Europeans  meant  that  the  Indians 
filled  a  major  role  in  the  operation.  Members  of  some  of  the 
interior  tribes  had  to  make  the  long  and  dangerous  journey  down 
to  the  posts,  bringing  in  cargoes  of  furs  which  were  worth  a 
fortune  by  European  standards.  They  took  back  trade  stuffs  of 
fabulous  value  by  Indian  standards.  Some  of  these  goods  were 
kept  for  their  own  use;  the  rest  were  passed  along  to  tribes 
which  were  not  In  direct  contact  with  the  Europeans.  In  this  way 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  fur  trade  saw  the  development  of  groups 
of  Indian  middlemen  who  carried  the  trade  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  European  traders  themselves. 

Although  equestrian  groups  such  as  the  Dakota,  Cree  and  Asslniboin 
functioned  as  middlemen  between  the  Euroamericans  and  Middle  Missouri 
villages.  Lehmer  notes  that  the  latter  were  also  In  a  position  to  profit 
from  this  system. 

The  advent  of  European  settlers  In  eastern  North  American  and 
the  Southwest  stimulated  the  older  trade  patterns  enormously,  and 
the  Middle  Missouri  villagers  were  ideally  situated  to  profit 
from  the  Increased  activity.  Trade  goods  from  east  and  north  of 
the  Missouri  were  In  great  demand  by  the  tribes  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  river.  Horses  and  mules  obtained  by  the  western 
tribes  from  the  Spanish  ranches  In  the  Southwest  were  in  equally 
great  demand  by  the  eastern  groups.  The  villagers  along  the 
Middle  Missouri  became.  In  effect,  brokers  who  managed  the  actual 
exchanges  between  the  eastern  and  western  tribes  with  a 
considerable  profit  for  themselves. 

Parties  from  the  west  arrived  at  the  villages  at  intervals, 
bringing  horses  and  mules  and  their  own  products  including 
leather  goods,  dried  meat  and  pemmlcan,  and  flour  made  from  the 
prairie  turnip....The  western  tribes  exchanged  their  wares  for 
the  villagers'  garden  crops  and  for  guns  and  other  trade  goods. 

The  villagers  then  used  the  horses  and  mules,  supplemented  by 
their  crops,  to  renew  their  supply  of  trade  goods  through 
exchanges  with  the  Dakota,  Asslniboin,  and  possibly  some  Cree  and 
Ojlbwa  middlemen  (Lehmer  1971:169). 

Increases  in  hostilities  between  the  villagers  and  equestrian  groups 
during  this  period,  combined  with  devastating  epidemics  served  to  reduce 
the  village  populations  and  their  power. 

The  epidemics  of  1837-38  and  1856  resulted  from  white 
carriers  spreading  the  infection  to  the  village  tribes.  Some  of 
the  earlier  outbreaks  may  have  been  due  to  direct  contagion  from 
the  Whites,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  possibility  of 
transmission  to  the  village  tribes  by  Indians  rather  than  Whites. 
Stearn  and  Steam  (1945,  pp.  46-49)  cite  a  passage  from  Warren's 
History  of  the  Ojlbway  In  which  there  Is  a  description  of  the 
spread  o7”smal  1  pox  to  that  tribe  by  a  war  party  which  raided  a 
Hldatsa  village  during  the  epidemic  of  1780-81,  and  they  report 
that  In  the  same  period  smallpox  killed  over  5,000  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Mission  Pueblos  In  New  Mexico.  The  occurrence  of 
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epidemics  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea  in  the 
same  years  raises  tne  possibility  of  a  spread  from  one  area  to 
another.  It  seems  likely  that  the  traffic  In  horses  from  the 
Southwest  to  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea  was  the  vehicle  for 
transmission  (Lehmer  1971:174). 

The  Disorganized  Coalescent  variant  Is  the  period  which  Lehmer  (1971) 
proposed  that  Incorporated  the  decline  of  the  Plains  Village  period.  The 
Leavenworth  site  (39C09)  Is  one  of  the  last  villages  occupied  by  the 
Arlkara.  The  site  Is  comprised  of  two  villages  which  straddle  both  sides 
of  an  epnemeral  drainage,  a  few  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and 
Missouri  rivers.  Its  geographic  position  allowed  the  villagers  to 
capitalize  on  the  east-west  trade  mentioned  previously.  The  Importance  of 
this  site  both  historically  and  archeol oglcal ly  led  to  extensive 
excavations  of  the  village  (Krause  1972)  and  associated  cemeteries  (Bass  et 
al.  1971).  The  events  leading  up  to  the  abandonment  of  this  site  in  1832 
are  discussed  by  Krause  (1972:15)  below: 

The  number  of  separate  village  communities  diminished  rapidly 
In  the  early  1800's.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  trouble  with 
the  Mandan  forced  the  Arlkara  In  North  Dakota  to  move  downriver 
(Thwaltes  1904:  I,  204),  and  by  1804  most  of  the  former  North  and 
South  Dakota  dwelling  groups  had  settled  together  In  three  large 
fortified  villages  near  the  Grand  River  (Abel  1939:124).  Lands 
below  the  Grand  were  deserted  by  1804  and  seem  never  to  have  been 
occupied  again.  There  were  several  small  camps  north  of  the 
Grand  but  these  may  have  been  hunting  parties  from  the  three 
large  southern  settlements  (Thwaltes  1904:  I,  187-89;  195-97). 

These  Grand  River  settlements  became  a  favorite  stopping 
point  for  almost  all  expeditions  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  A  number 
of  Europeans  resided  In  one  or  another  of  the  three  villages  but 
the  first  to  leave  a  written  account  of  his  exploits  was  Pierre 
Antoine  Tabeau.  In  1804  Tabeau  (Abel  1939:142)  reported  the 
Arlkara  occupying  two  villages  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
and  a  third  on  an  island  a  league  below.  The  Arikara  were 
occupying  these  three  villages  late  the  same  year  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  passed  them  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  All 
three  villages  were  still  Inhabited  when  the  explorers  returned 
in  1806  (Thwaltes  1904:  II,  186-87),  but  the  island  village  was 
abandoned  sometime  before  1811.  Evidently  Its  inhabitants  moved 
to  the  two  west -bank  settlements  which  remained.  The  two  west- 
bank  settlements  were  the  residence  of  an  estimated  2,000  Arlkara 
when  Brackenridge  (1816:11),  and  Bradbury  visited  them  with  the 
1811  Astorlan  expedition. 

Twelve  years  later,  the  west-bank  villages  were  the  site  of  a 
battle  between  the  Inhabitants  and  fur  traders  under  the  command 
of  General  H.  L.  Ashley.  In  reprisal  for  this  fight,  and  for 
various  political  reasons,  the  United  States  Government  sent  Col. 

Henry  Leavenworth  to  punish  and  subdue  the  rebellious  villagers. 

In  1823  Leavenworth's  6th  regiment,  along  with  a  contingent  of 
Irregulars  from  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  and  400-500  Dakota  Sioux 
mercenaries,  attacked  and  shelled  the  villages  with  little 
success.  As  a  consequence  of  the  battle,  and  after  several 
abortive  attempts  to  make  peace,  the  villagers  escaped  upriver  to 
a  point  near  the  Mandan  winter  villages  In  North  Dakota.  The 
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abandoned  Arikara  villages  were  burned,  probably  by  the 
irregulars  from  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  althougn  they  denied 
responsibility  for  the  act  (Robinson  1902:202). 

The  Arikara  remained  In  North  Dakota  for  a  year,  then 
returned  to  rebuild  the  Grand  River  villages.  The  rebuilt 
villages  were  occupied  In  1825  when  the  Arikara  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  Atklnson-O'Fal  Ion  expedition  (Reid  and  Gannon 
1929:7-8).  They  were  still  occupied  when  Catlln  painted  a 
panorama  of  them  In  1832  (Bushnell  1922),  but  were  soon 
abandoned.  Maximilian  (1906:335-36)  found  them  deserted  In  the 
spring  of  1833. 

As  the  Plains  Village  groups  became  displaced,  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  was  occupied  by  various  representatl ves  of  the  Horse  Tribes. 
Howard's  (1976)  discussion  of  the  John  Bear  Winter  count  places  a  number  of 
Yanktonai  encampments  along  the  Missouri  River  Including  one  on  the  lower 
Grand  River  In  1724  (1976:28).  Zimmerman  (1985:127)  suggests  that  the 
occurrences  of  stone  circle  sites  may  also  be  Indicative  of  these 
occupations.  There  Is  also  evidence  that  some  bands,  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
tribes  may  have  occupied  abandoned  Plains  Village  earthlodges  or  built 
their  own.  Alfred  Vaughn  (1855:72)  for  example,  noted  that: 

About  100  miles  above  Fort  Pierre  I  found  erected  twelve 
lodges  of  the  Yanktonals,  built  with  dirt,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Arlkarees  and  Mandans,  and  they  are  tilling  the  soil  in  the 
same  manner  of  those  bands.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  great 
drought  In  that  region  of  their  country  was  such  that  all  kinds 
of  vegetation  presented  but  a  very  languishing  appearance.  This 
Is  the  first  attempt  of  this  band  to  form  a  permanent  village  and 
cultivate  the  soil.... 

The  location  of  this  small  village  described  above  would  place  it  In 
the  general  vicinity  of  the  project  area.  The  establishment  of  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation  and  later  Standing  Rock  Reservation  witnessed  an 
Increased  occupation  of  the  project  area  as  represented  by  the  numerous 
historic  sites  recorded  during  the  1985  inventory.  Additional  information 
concerning  the  events  of  this  period  are  provided  In  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
HISTORIC  OVERVIEW 

Kurt  P.  Schwelgert 


The  Fur  Trade  and  Exploration 

Louis  XV,  King  of  France  and  Canada,  granted  Pierre  Gaultier  de 
Varennes  Sleur  de  la  Verendrye  permission  to  seek  a  route  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  In  1731.  La  Verendrye  was  to  undertake  the 
expedition  at  his  own  expense  and  In  exchange  he  would  receive  a  monopoly 
of  any  fur  trade  the  expedition  might  develop.  Montreal  merchants,  eager 
for  a  part  of  that  fur  trade  monopoly,  offered  financial  support.  Trading 
posts  and  forts  were  established  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Red  and  Asslnlbolne  Rivers  (Burpee  1927). 

In  1738  La  Verendrye  built  Fort  la  Reine  on  an  established  trade  route 
over  which  Asslnlbolne  and  Missouri  Valley  tribes  went  north  to  trade  with 
the  Crees.  At  the  fort.  La  Verendrye  heard  a  Cree  tale  of  a  light-skinned 
tribe  of  Indians  who  lived  on  a  westward  flowing  river.  La  Verendrye  left 
Fort  la  Reine  with  his  two  sons  and  twenty  men.  Although  his  route  is  not 
certain,  they  eventually  reached  the  Mandan  villages.  There  is  some 
argument  as  to  the  exact  location  of  those  villages,  and  there  is  no 
archeological  evidence  to  either  prove  or  disprove  It,  but  it  is  generally 
assumed  they  were  near  the  site  of  present  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (Burpee 
1927:312;  Reid  1965;  Robinson  1966:28-32). 

The  river  discovered  by  La  Verendrye  did  not  flow  westward  and  the 
people  were  not  light-skinned  as  he  had  been  told  but  La  Verendrye' s 
expedition  opened  the  middle  and  upper  Missouri  River  to  the  French  fur 
trade  originating  in  Montreal.  In  1742  La  Verendrye  sent  two  of  his  sons 
on  a  second  expedition  to  the  Mandan  villages  and  far  to  the  southwest. 
The  route  of  this  expedition  Is  not  definitely  known,  but  an  Inscribed  lead 
plate  found  near  Pierre  In  1913  indicates  the  expedition  may  have  passed 
through  the  study  area. 

French  Canadians  dominated  the  fur  trade  of  the  region  for  half  a 
century  after  the  expeditions  of  La  Verendrye.  The  Missouri  River  drainage 
was  part  of  the  French-owned  territory  of  Louisiana  and  therefore  the 
Montreal  and  St.  Louis  traders  had  legal  right  to  trade  in  the  study 
region.  Access  to  the  region  from  Montreal  was  through  territories  claimed 
by  England,  however.  In  1670,  the  English  Crown  granted  exclusive  trade 
and  governmental  rights  for  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  which  established  a  post  at  York  Factory  about  1672.  This  began  a 
fierce  competition  between  British  and  French  traders  that  was  only 
partially  resolved  when  Canada  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  In  1763.  The 
cession  eliminated  the  Montreal  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  former  French 
subjects  and  a  period  of  violent  competition  between  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  Independent  traders  began. 
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At  the  Peace  of  Paris  In  1763,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain.  By 
that  date  the  French  had  explored  and  mapped  the  Missouri  from  Its  mouth  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River.  The  Missouri  had  also  been  explored  from 
the  north  as  far  south  as  the  Cheyenne  River.  In  1790,  Jacques  D'Egllse 
claimed  to  have  reached  the  Mandan  villages  from.  St.  Louis.  In  1793,  he 
mounted  another  expedition  but  It  failed  due  to  problems  with  hostile  Sioux 
and  Arlkara. 

The  Spanish,  alarmed  by  British  encroachment  into  their  territory  of 
Louisiana,  saw  the  Missouri  Company  organized  1  r»  St.  Louis  to  pursue  the 
Spanish  trade  and  quell  the  British  Influence  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River. 
The  Missouri  Company  built  a  trading  post  opposite  and  slightly  above 
present  Fort  Randall  on  November  11,  1795.  James  MacKay,  Scotch  by  birth 
but  a  naturalized  Spaniard,  moved  up  the  Missouri  In  1796  and  took 
possession  of  the  North  West  Company  post  at  the  Knife  River  villages  in 
the  name  of  Spain.  The  post,  built  In  1790  by  Rene  Jusseaume,  proved  too 
remote  and  the  British  too  entrenched  for  the  Spanish  claim  to  be 
maintained  (Nasatlr  1952:77,  81-82,  86,  88,  95,  96,  101;  Robinson  1966:36- 
38). 


Other  attempts  to  open  trade  In  the  general  region  followed.  Loi sell's 
Post  was  built  about  1800  on  an  Island  about  35  miles  below  present  Fort 
Pierre  by  Clamorgan,  Lolsell  and  Company  of  St.  Louis.  This  post  was  also 
referred  to  as  Cedar  Fort  and  Fort  aux  Cedres,  a  name  which  was  also 
applied  to  at  least  two  other  posts  on  the  Middle  Missouri.  Lolsell's  Post 
was  a  regular  stopping  place  for  traders  until  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1810  (Chittenden  1954:954;  Schell  1968:36). 

On  February  23,  1801,  President  Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  United  States 
Initiated  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis 
regarding  an  expedition  to  the  western  country,  which  at  that  time  was  once 
again  French  property.  The  correspondence,  which  Involved  a  number  of 
others  Including  the  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  State,  proposed  an 
ostensibly  scientific  and  geographical  exploration.  The  letters  leave  no 
doubt,  however,  that  non-American  possession  of  Louisiana  was  of  paramount 
concern  and  that  the  United  States  most  definitely  wanted  access  to  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans  and  a  share  of  the  trade  In  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  end  result  of  this  correspondence  was  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

By  a  series  of  fortuitous  circumstances  the  United  States  found  itself 
in  legal  possession  of  Louisiana  shortly  before  the  expedition  actually  got 
under  way.  That  somewhat  changed  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  Now  Lewis 
and  Clark  found  themselves  ambassadors  to  the  new  United  States  citizens 
residing  In  Louisiana  Territory  (Elde  1969:1-8). 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  assembled  and  wintered  near  the  mouth  of 
Wood  River,  Illinois,  across  the  Mississippi  from  the  confluence  with  the 
Missouri.  At  4:00  p.m.,  Monday,  May  14,  1804  the  expedition  began  its 
journey  up  the  Missouri.  On  October  7,  they  reached  and  camped  for  the 
night  at  a  point  near  the  present  site  of  Mobrldge,  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  On  October  8,  the  company  passed  the 
first  Arlkara  village  and  a  small  trading  post  called  Tabeau's  Post.  It 
had  been  established  by  Pierre  Tabeau,  at  one  time  a  trader  with  the  North 
West  Company.  Lewis  and  Clark  had  been  told  In  St.  Louis  that  Tabeau  would 
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be  a  good  source  of  knowledge  of  the  country  they  were  entering.  Tabeau's 
first  trip  up  the  Missouri  was  In  1795.  He  took  up  quarters  among  the 
Arlkara  and  remained  there  until  1804,  the  year  Lewis  and  Clark  saw  him. 
The  post  and  the  village  were  probably  located  on  Ashley  Island  (Mattison 
1953:108-109,  118-120;  Elde  1969:19). 

Lewis  and  Clark  met  with  several  chiefs  during  the  next  several  days 
and  Tabeau  and  his  partner  were  sent  upstream  to  request  other  chiefs  to 
attend  a  conference.  A  council  was  held  with  the  chiefs  of  all  three 
Arlkara  villages  In  the  Immediate  vicinity.  Gifts  were  exchanged  and  the 
expedition  continued.  On  October  11,  Lewis  and  Clark  held  further  meetings 
with  Arlkara  chiefs.  They  camped  about  nine  miles  farther  up  the  Missouri 
on  October  12  and  met  with  more  Arlkara.  One  of  the  Arlkara  chiefs  agreed 
to  accompany  them  with  the  Intention  of  visiting  the  Mandans.  The 
explorers  left  early  the  next  morning,  passed  a  Sioux  camp,  and  made  18 
miles  before  making  their  last  camp  adjoining  the  overview  area  (Mattison 
1953:120-121,  122-124,  140-141,  150-151). 

Lewis  and  Clark  also  passed  through  the  study  area  on  their  way 
downstream  In  1806.  On  August  20,  1806,  the  expedition  camped  just  south 
of  the  present  North  Dakota  line  after  having  covered  81  miles  from  their 
previous  night's  camp.  It  had  been  a  wet,  windy  day  with  waves  that  washed 
into  their  canoes.  They  noted  the  many  changes  In  the  river's  course  since 
their  upstream  trip  two  years  earlier.  The  next  night  found  them  about  29 
miles  farther  downstream.  At  this  camp  they  met  three  French-Ameri can 
traders  bound  for  the  Mandan  villages  upstream  and  supplied  them  with 
ammunition.  The  expedition  held  a  council  with  the  Arlkara  and  a  party  of 
Cheyenne  who  had  come  to  trade  with  the  Arikara.  After  a  rainy  night  and 
another  council  with  the  chiefs  the  party  continued  downstream  to  camp  well 
below  the  mouth  of  Grand  River  (Mattison  1953:151-152,  137-138,  106-107). 

While  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  ostensibly  opened  the  Upper 
Missouri  to  the  American  fur  trade,  it  would  be  more  than  twenty  years 
before  that  trade  would  be  carried  on  permanently  and  successfully. 
Despite  problems  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Arlkara,  some  traders  followed 
practically  In  Lewis  and  Clark's  footsteps.  On  their  return  to  St.  Louis 
In  1806  the  expedition  encountered  eleven  parties  headed  upstream  to  engage 
In  trade.  By  that  time  John  Colter  had  already  left  the  expedition  at  tne 
Mandan  villages  to  guide  an  outfit  of  traders  up  the  Yellowstone  (Robinson 
1966:48;  Elde  1969:218). 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North  West  Company  were  engaged  in 
open  warfare  with  each  other  at  the  time  Lewis  and  Clark  visited  the  area. 
Although  their  representatives  met  cordially  with  Lewis  and  Clark  at  the 
Mandan  villages  and  appeared  friendly  the  British  companies  may  well  have 
been  behind  the  groving  hostility  of  the  Arlkara  and  Sioux  tribes  toward 
American  traders  (Dunn  1963:157-177;  Robinson  1966:34-35). 

In  1807,  a  party  of  95  traders,  soldiers  and  Indians  left  St.  Louis  for 
the  Mandan  villages  to  trade  and  to  return  the  Mandan  chief  Big  White,  his 
family  and  several  Sioux  to  their  homes.  Chief  Big  White  and  his  family 
had  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark  to  Washington,  D.C.  the  previous  year. 

When  the  party  reached  the  Arlkara  villages  they  found  that  the  Arikara 
and  their  Sioux  allies  were  at  war  with  the  Mandan  and  that  the  Arikara  had 
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turned  unfriendly  toward  Americans.  In  part  the  change  In  attitude  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  death  of  an  Arlkara  chief  during  a  visit  to 
Washington.  The  Arlkara  and  Sioux  were  determined  to  prevent  the  traders 
from  reaching  the  Mandan  and  they  eventually  opened  fire  on  the  party. 
Four  men  were  killed  and  ten  men  were  wounded  on  the  keel  boats.  Pryor  and 
Chouteau  returned  to  St.  Louis  without  having  accomplished  most  of  their 
mission.  For  the  next  two  years  no  American  traders  were  licensed  to  deal 
with  the  Arlkara  (Robinson  1966:48). 

Manuel  Lisa,  a  St.  Louis  businessman  and  fur  trader,  and  his  party  left 
for  the  Yellowstone  that  same  summer  of  1807.  Lisa  and  his  group  were 
successful  In  passing  the  Arlkara  and  ascended  the  Yellowstone  River  to 
build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn  River,  the  first  American  fort  In 
Montana.  Lisa  and  his  group  conducted  a  successful  trade  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  country  until  the  War  of  1812.  Lisa's  success  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  at  St.  Louis. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  an  American  Fur  Company  party  led  by  Wilson 
Price  Hunt  and  a  second  party  led  by  Manuel  Lisa  both  left  St.  Louis.  Lisa 
reached  the  Hunt  party  above  the  Omaha  and  the  two  parties  traveled 
together  to  the  Arlkara  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River.  There, 
Hunt's  party  purchased  horses  and  proceeded  overland  for  Astoria  at  the 
Columbia  River.  As  a  consequence  this  expedition  was  later  known  as  the 
Astorlans.  Their  route  went  up  the  Grand  River  for  a  distance  from  the 
Arlkara  villages,  then  turned  southwest  toward  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Little  Missouri  River.  Accompanying  the  Hunt  expedition  to  the  Ankara 
villages  were  two  tourists,  Henry  Brackenrldge,  a  young  American,  and  John 
Bradbury,  a  Scotch  naturalist.  Their  journals  provide  an  eyewitness 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  place  and  time  (Chittenden  1902:184-197; 
McFarllng  1955:27,  39). 

On  May  8,  1812,  a  Missouri  Fur  Company  expedition  left  St.  Louis 
comprised  of  more  than  80  people  and  led  by  Manuel  Lisa.  This  party  built 
Fort  Manuel  (39C05)  above  the  mouth  of  Hunkpapa  Creek,  in  what  Is  now 
Corson  County,  South  Dakota.  Most  of  the  men  who  accompanied  that 
expedition  pushed  on  to  trap,  hunt,  and  work  at  other  establishments  up 
river.  Only  a  small  group  remained  at  Fort  Manuel  for  the  winter.  The 
record  of  the  fort,  contained  In  the  journal  of  the  clerk,  John  C.  Luttig, 
extends  only  from  the  day  the  expedition  left  St.  Louis  until  March  5th, 
1813  when  It  ends  abruptly.  Other  documentation  of  the  fort  Is  apparently 
non-existent,  but  In  all  probability  the  fort  was  abandoned  at  that  time, 
along  with  the  other  upper  river  posts,  due  to  escalating  hostility  of  the 
Sioux  and  Arikara  tribes.  Luttlg's  journal  (1920:106)  reported  that  on 
December  12,  1812,  "the  Snake  squaw,  age  about  25,  of  Charbonneau,  a  good 
woman,  died  of  putrid  fever."  Indications  are  that  this  woman  was 
Sakakawea  who  had  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark,  but  there  Is  no  documented 
proof. 

The  War  of  1812  and  the  Indian  hostilities  from  the  upper  Yellowstone 
to  the  Arlkara  villages  only  helped  to  cement  the  Canadian  domination  of 
the  upper  Missouri  trade.  After  the  war  the  Americans  felt  an  urgent  need 
to  re-establish  authority  over  the  Upper  Missouri  country.  In  1819,  the 
United  States  sent  Colonel  Henry  Atkinson  and  a  force  of  about  a  thousand 
men  to  build  a  permanent  military  post  at  the  Mandan  villages.  The 
expedition  went  up  the  river  on  steamboats  but  the  boats  were  only  able  to 
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reach  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  There  Fort  Atkinson  was  established.  For  a 
number  of  years  It  represented  the  closest  American  military  presence  to 
the  Upper  Missouri  (Robinson  1966:82-83). 

At  least  one  major  confrontation  between  the  Arlkara  and  the  fur 
companies  took  place  In  the  study  area  during  the  fur  trade  era.  In  1823, 
William  Ashley  organized  a  Missouri  Fur  Company  party  of  100  and  began 
ascending  the  Missouri  River.  A  group  of  Arikara  attacked  Ashley's  party 
near  the  mouth  of  tne  Grand  River  In  June,  killing  14  men  and  preventing 
their  passage  upriver  (Schell  1968).  The  group  sent  a  request  for  help  to 
the  army  post  at  Fort  Atkinson.  Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth  set  out  with  220 
soldiers  and  was  joined  along  the  way  by  80  of  Ashley's  men,  another  40 
Missouri  Fur  Company  trappers  led  by  Joshua  Pilcher,  and  approximately  400 
Sioux  (Schell  1968). 

On  August  9,  the  Arikara  were  engaged  and  forced  to  retreat  into  two  of 
their  villages.  Leavenworth  shelled  the  villages  repeatedly  on  August  10 
and  killed  the  Arikara  leader  Grey  Eyes,  but  he  was  unable  to  drive  the 
them  from  their  villages  (Mattlson  1953).  Over  the  next  several  days,  as 
Leavenworth  vacllated  over  whether  or  not  to  attack  again,  the  Arikara  sued 
for  peace  and  eventually  signed  a  treaty  agreeing  to  repay  the  trappers  for 
their  losses  and  promising  to  live  In  peace.  Many  of  the  Arikara,  however, 
slipped  away  before  they  were  forced  to  repay  the  trappers  (Mattison  1953). 

The  Sioux,  considering  Leavenworth's  actions  cowardly,  stole  some  of 
the  army  horses  and  mules  and  left  the  area.  The  trappers  were  so  angered 
that  Joshua  Pilcher  wrote  Leavenworth  a  scathing  letter  accusing  him  of 
making  things  worse  rather  than  better  for  the  traders  on  the  Missouri 
(Dunn  1963:179;  Robinson  1966:83-85). 

In  1825,  the  Atklnson-O'Fal  1  on  expedition  ascended  the  Missouri  to 
pacify  the  up-river  tribes  and  open  the  region  to  peaceful  trade  with  the 
Americans.  General  Henry  Atkinson  was  the  military  commander  and  Benjamin 
O'Fallon  was  the  Indian  Agent.  They  left  from  Council  Bluffs  that  spring 
with  476  soldiers  In  unique  keelboats.  The  boats  were  propelled  by  paddle 
wheels  which  the  soldiers  turned  by  hand  (Chittenden  1962:383).  Treaties 
were  signed  with  sixteen  tribes  from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Knife  River. 
Atkinson  reported  no  sign  of  British  Influence  and  concluded  that  no 
permanent  military  post  was  required  above  Council  Bluffs.  The  Upper 
Missouri  had  been  essentially  opened  to  the  American  fur  trade  (Robinson 
1966:85;  Dunn  1963:179). 

The  Missouri  and  Grand  rivers  served  primarily  as  routes  to  and  from 
the  fur  trade.  Fort  Manuel,  the  only  true  trading  post  within  the  overview 
area,  lasted  but  a  year.  Traders  and  other  travelers,  both  noted  and 
unknown,  visited  the  area  from  time  to  time  but  had  little  lasting 
influence  on  it. 


The  Indian  Wars  Era 

To  assist  In  maintaining  order  on  the  plains,  the  army  purchased  Fort 
Pierre  from  the  American  Fur  Company  In  1855  and  built  Fort  Randall 
downstream  from  It  In  1857.  After  the  settlement  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
Euroamerlcans  turned  their  Interest  to  the  rich  lands  of  southeastern 
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Dakota.  In  1853  the  Yankton  Sioux  ceded  fourteen  million  acres  and  soon 
White  settlements  sprang  up  at  Yankton,  Vermillion  and  Sioux  Falls.  Dakota 
Territory  was  organized  in  1861  to  Include  all  of  present  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  the  northern 
three-fifths  of  Wyoming  (Robinson  1966:98-99). 

Unhappy  at  being  pushed  out  of  their  own  country,  frustrated  at  the 
lack  of  recourse  and  feeling  cheated  when  promised  annuities  did  not 
arrive,  many  of  the  Santee  Sioux  of  the  Minnesota  River  attacked  area  White 
farms  and  settlements  In  1862.  Colonel  H.  H.  Sibley  subdued  the  Indians  in 
Minnesota  but  many  fled  to  join  other  Sioux  in  the  area  of  Devils  Lake  in 
North  Dakota.  Demands  that  the  Sioux  be  pursued  fostered  the  Sibley  and 
Sully  campaigns  of  1863  and  1864  and  the  establishment  of  Fort  Rice,  north 
of  the  study  area,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cannonball  River. 

The  opening  of  the  Bozeman  Trail  from  Fort  Laramie  in  Wyoming  to  the 
gold  camps  of  Montana  in  1864  further  angered  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne.  A 
number  of  Indian  raids  on  travelers  on  the  Bozeman  Trail  led  the  United 
States  to  send  troops  to  supposedly  permanent  forts  within  the  best 
remaining  hunting  grounds  of  the  tribes.  The  Army's  actions  led  to  direct 
military  confrontations  with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  to  the  west  of  the 
study  region,  which  plainly  Indicated  that  a  much  larger  and  permanent 
military  commitment  would  be  necessary  to  safeguard  Whites  In  the  Northern 
Plains.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Indians  steadily  changed  from  one  of  removal  and  protection  to  one  of 
containment  and  subjugation. 

A  massive  conference  was  held  at  Fort  Laramie  In  1868  and  the  resulting 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  contained  elements  of  both  the  old  and 
the  new  Indian  policies.  The  United  States  agreed  to  abandon  the  hated 
Bozeman  trail  and  the  military  posts  on  the  trail.  In  return  the  Indians 
agreed  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  could  be  built  across  Nebraska  and 
southern  Wyoming.  All  the  tribes  of  the  region  were  assigned  to  large 
reservations  which  more  or  less  conformed  with  the  territories  claimed  by 
the  tribes.  The  "Great  Sioux  Reservation"  included  all  of  present  South 
Dakota  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  two  large  wedge-shaped  segments  to 
the  east  of  the  Missouri.  To  the  west  of  the  Reservation  was  a  huge 
territory  deemed  to  be  unceded  Indian  territory  in  which  all  the  tribes 
maintained  a  right  to  hunt  but  not  to  live  permanently  (Royce  1899:848). 

According  to  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868,  the  Sioux  were  to  receive 
annuities  of  food,  tools  and  animals  at  several  agencies  located  on  or  near 
the  Missouri  River.  The  Grand  River  Agency  was  established  in  1868  to 
serve  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation.  The  agency  was 
located  about  one  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Oak  Creek,  in  bottomlands  near 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  Buildings  were  constructed  of  cottonwood  logs 
and  rough  lumber  milled  near  the  agency.  By  1873  the  buildings  were  in 
poor  condition  and  the  main  agency  was  moved  upstream  approximately  55 
miles  to  the  present  site  of  Fort  Yates.  The  old  facility  thereafter 
served  as  a  subagency.  The  site  of  the  Grand  River  Aqency  is  now  Inundated 
(Mattlson  1953:116;  Milligan  1976:12-15). 

The  Grand  River  Agency  served  some  of  the  most  traditionally  minded 
Sioux,  including  Hunkpapa,  Yanktonal  and  Blackfeet.  In  1870,  an  estimated 
4,500  Indians  were  attached  to  the  agency  which  was  under  the 
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administrative  control  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Oespite  the  hostility  of 
some  of  the  Sioux  toward  Whites  In  general  and  especially  the  Army,  acts  of 
belligerence  between  Indians  and  members  of  the  small  Army  detachment  were 
rare  at  the  agency  (Mattlson  1953:115). 

Life  at  the  agency  was  hard  for  the  Indians.  Annuities  arrived 
sporadically  and  were  often  of  Inferior  quality  and  small  quantity  due  to 
spoilage  during  the  long  period  of  shipment  and  fraud  within  the  Indian 
Bureau.  A  few  hundred  acres  were  brought  under  cultivation  at  a  location 
about  four  miles  from  the  agency  but  these  fields  were  far  Insufficient  to 
provide  food  for  the  resident  Indian  population.  Game  became  virtually 
non-existent  near  the  agency  and  the  food  shortage  became  more  acute  after 
the  Indians  were  required  to  live  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  agency 
(Milligan  1976:23). 

The  winter  of  1874-1875  was  particularly  severe  at  the  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  the  successor  to  the  Grand  River  Agency.  The  Indians  were  put  on 
half  rations  because  the  annuity  goods  did  not  arrive  before  winter  set  In. 
The  Indians  became  understandably  sullen  but  they  did  not  commit  hostile 
acts  against  Whites  at  the  agency.  By  the  time  the  rations  arrived  In  late 
spring  most  of  the  Indians  were  near  starvation  and  many  had  abandoned  the 
reservation  life  to  join  kinsmen  In  the  unceded  hunting  areas  to  the  west 
of  the  reservation.  Sioux  continued  to  slip  away  from  the  agency  In 
growing  numbers  until  the  spring  of  1876.  The  starvation  conditions  on  the 
reservation  led  "hostile"  Sioux  like  Sitting  Bull  to  conclude  that  dying  in 
battle  against  the  Whites  was  preferable  to  starving  at  the  agencies 
(Milligan  1976:25-26). 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Armstrong  Custer  led  a 
mapping  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills.  Gold  was  discovered  and  before  the 
troops  had  returned  to  Fort  Lincoln  that  August,  a  stream  of  miners  began 
to  Invade  these  lands  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Sioux.  Until  the 
late  fall  of  1875,  the  Army  had  orders  to  stop  and  remove  all  Whites  In  and 
bound  for  the  81ack  Hills.  By  that  fall,  however,  the  task  proved 
Impossible  with  the  available  troops.  Settlement  and  mining  became  wide¬ 
spread  throughout  the  Hills  and  the  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyenne,  to  whom 
those  lands  were  sacred,  were  Irate.  Open  hostilities  broke  out  between 
Indians  and  Whites.  Pressured  from  all  sides  and  concerned  about  the 
growing  number  of  Indians  In  the  unceded  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
reservation,  the  government  ordered  all  Sioux  to  the  Missouri  River 
agencies  by  November  of  1875,  or  they  would  be  considered  hostile. 

With  little  game,  short  rations,  and  the  fear  that  their  ponies  and 
arms  would  be  confiscated  by  the  Army,  large  numbers  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
slipped  out  of  the  agencies  during  the  winter  of  1875-1876  and  the  spring 
of  1876.  They  gathered  at  the  best  of  the  remaining  hunting  grounds,  south 
of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  north  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  in  north- 
central  Wyoming  and  southern  Montana.  In  the  soring  and  early  summer  of 
1876,  the  Army  mounted  a  powerful  three-pronged  campaign  to  defeat  the  off- 
agency  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  and  to  force  them  permanently  onto  the 
reservations.  One  major  force  of  the  campaign  departed  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  the  morning  of  May  17,  1876,  under  the  command  of  General  Terry. 
On  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  Custer  and  the  Seventh  Cavalry  met  the  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne  In  a  colossal  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 
Custer  and  his  Immediate  command  of  five  companies  were  killed.  The 
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remaining. six  troops  under  Captain  Benteen  and  Major  Reno  were  beselged 
with  heavy  losses  until  rescued  by  other  units  of  the  expedition. 

The  Little  Bighorn  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Indians  but  It  hardened 
the  resolve  of  the  Whites  even  more.  During  the  rest  of  the  summer  of  1876 
and  on  through  1877  additional  troops  scoured  the  Northern  Plains  for  all 
remaining  hostlles.  Most  bands  of  Indians  were  hounded  and  harassed  until 
they  eventually  surrendered.  A  few.  Including  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band, 
escaped  to  Canada.  In  the  following  four  years  some  of  these  who  had 
reached  Canada  made  raids  back  across  the  border  Into  northern  Montana. 
Finally  In  1881,  Sitting  Bull  and  the  remaining  hostlles  surrendered  at 
Fort  Buford  without  a  fight  (Hanson  1909:290-376;  Robinson  1966:178;  Malone 
and  Roeder  1976:91). 

In  1876-1877,  the  Sioux  were  forced  to  cede  to  the  United  States  all 
lands  outside  their  present  reservations  Including  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
hunting  territories  to  the  west.  In  1882  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  was 
divided  Into  five  separate  reservations,  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Reservation  being  the  largest,  and  the  total  territory  In  Sioux  ownership 
was  further  decreased  (Royce  1899:848-849). 

After  Sitting  Bull's  surrender,  his  people  were  sent  to  Fort  Yates  and 
settled  at  Standing  Rock  and  Grand  River,  the  latter  now  a  subagency. 
Sitting  Bull  himself  was  sent  down  to  Fort  Randall  but  he  later  was  brought 
back  to  Standing  Rock  where  he  lived  In  a  cabin  near  present  Bullhead. 

Rumors  of  a  new  Messiah  swept  through  the  Indian  peoples  of  the  West 
and  by  1890  a  number  of  the  traditional  leaders.  Including  Sitting  Bui  1 , 
embraced  this  new  cult  and  the  Ghost  Dance  which  epitomized  It.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  means  to  recover  their  traditional  values  and  once  again  gain  pre¬ 
eminence. 

After  Sitting  Bull  Ignored  requests  and  demands  that  he  discontinue  the 
Ghost  Dance,  Agent  McLaughlin  of  Standing  Rock  ordered  the  Indian  police  to 
arrest  Sitting  Bull  In  December  of  1890.  On  December  15,  just  before 
daylight.  Lieutenant  8u11head  and  43  Indian  police  went  to  Sitting  Bull's 
cabin  to  arrest  him.  At  first  submissive,  the  old  man  was  taunted  by  some 
of  his  younger  followers  and  at  the  last  minute  he  resisted.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  fray.  Sitting  Bull,  six  of  his  followers,  and  five  of  the 
police  were  killed.  After  Sitting  Bull's  death  troops  were  sent  to  round 
up  all  Ghost  Dancers  who  had  fled  from  the  agencies  to  the  Badlands. 
Troops  of  the  Seventh  Calvary  Intercepted  Big  Foot's  band  at  Wounded  Knee 
Creek  and  slaughtered  three  hundred  Indians  In  the  "battle."  The  Battle  of 
Wounded  Knee  essentially  ended  the  era  of  Indian-White  military 
confrontation  In  the  region  (Mattlson  1953:163-164,  165;  Robinson  1966:178, 
182). 


Missions  and  the  Reservation 

During  the  Grant  Administration,  Agent  Palmer  at  Standing  Rock 
suggested  that  the  Indians  might  benefit  from  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
and  teachers.  President  Grant's  wife  espoused  this  cause  and  the  order  was 
given  to  divide  the  reservations  among  denominations  which  wished  to  get 
Into  the  missionary  business  with  the  Indians.  The  theory  was  that  saving 
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the  red  souls  would  also  make  white  man's  civilization  more  acceptable  to 
them;  that  Christianization  by  private  religious  organizations  was  both 
good  for  the  Indian  and  cost  efficient  for  the  government  (Milligan 
1976:28-29). 

Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Catholic  missions  already 
active  among  the  reservations  were  uprooted  by  this  policy.  Some  of  the 
missions  were  relocated.  Some  of  the  changes  resulting  from  this  policy 
were  ridiculous.  The  Slsseton  reservation  In  northeastern  South  Dakota  had 
been  primarily  Catholic  but  was  turned  over  to  *  Protestant  denomination. 
At  the  time  the  policy  was  instituted.  Catholic  missions  served  38  of  the 
72  agencies.  The  Catholics  lost  control  of  all  hut  eight  of  these  missions 
and  80,000  Catholic  Indians  came  under  Protestant  domination.  Standing 
Rock  was  contracted  to  the  Catholics,  but  the  adjoining  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation  was  contracted  to  the  Episcopalians  (Milligan  1976:39; 
Duratschek  1943:56). 

In  addition  to  maintaining  churches  the  reservation  missionaries  often 
operated  schools  and  Industrial  boarding  schools.  The  Industrial  boarding 
schools  provided  a  more  advanced  type  of  training  with  half  of  the  time 
devoted  to  vocational  pursuits.  In  the  boarding  schools  the  students 
learned  by  doing,  furnishing  most  of  the  labor  for  the  school.  The  boys 
learned  such  trades  as  carpentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  farming. 
Girls  were  taught  homemaking  skills  such  as  cooking,  laundering,  sewing, 
and  gardening  (Duratschek  1943:55). 

In  1870,  Father  DeSmet  arrived  on  the  Far  West  at  the  Grand  River 
Agency  where  he  baptized  200  children  and  four  adults.  In  1875,  Father  J. 
8.  A.  Broulllet,  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  proposed  a  boarding  school  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation.  St. 
Benedict's  Mission,  known  for  years  as  St.  Benedict's  Agricultural  and 
Boarding  School,- was  founded  by  Bishop  Martin  Marty  In  1878.  The  location 
became  the  town  of  Xenel  (39C03),  named  for  Father  Martin  Kenel  who  served 
the  school  as  superintendent  from  1884  until  his  retirement  in  1906.  The 
school  was  later  moved  to  Fort  Tates  (Duratschek  1943:46,  58,  78;  Mattlson 
1953:152-154). 

A  mission  day  school  was  opened  by  the  Catholics  at  Cannonball,  on  the 
north  end  of  the  reservation.  In  1883,  and  45  children  were  enrolled. 
Abbot  Marty,  soon  to  become  Bishop  of  Dakota,  served  with  three  priests  and 
eight  sisters,  plus  two  lay  brothers  and  an  ecclesiastical  student,  on  the 
reservation  at  that  time. 

Other  missions  and  churchs  became  established  on  Standing  Rock 
Reservation,  not  all  of  them  Catholic.  In  1884,  Reverend  T.  1.  Riggs 
opened  a  Protestant  mission  and  day  school  at  Running  Antelope's  camp  on 
the  Grand  River.  Reverend  Riggs  had  published  a  Sioux  dictionary  some 
years  earlier  and  the  Grand  River  students  received  their  lessons  in  the 
Sioux  language.  Bishop  Hare  of  the  Episcopal  Church  established  St. 
Elizabeth's  Mission  above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River  in  1885.  Reverend 
Delorla,  a  native  Sioux  and  an  ordained  Episcopal  minister,  was  In  charge. 
The  school  had  twenty  pupils  (Mattlson  1953:112,  113;  Milligan  1976:109, 
111,  114,  116,  118). 
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A  number  of  notable  Sioux  leaders  who  had  been  with  Sitting  Bull 
settled  In  the  Grand  River  area  at  least  in  part  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  missions  and  the  opportunities  the  mission  schools  offered  to  the 
Indians.  Chiefs  Gall  and  John  Grass  both  settled  near  the  Grand  River  and 
both  became  respected  and  able  judges  In  the  Indian  courts.  Gall  Is  burled 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  (Milligan  1976:122,  125,  135;  Nesset  n.d.:3). 


Transportation 

The  Missouri  River  became  the  artery  of  commerce  for  the  region  during 
the  fur  trade  era.  Prior  to  that  time,  transportation  within  the  overview 
region  was  primarily  on  foot  or  horseback  although  some  navigation  of  the 
river  by  means  of  bull  boat  did  occur. 

The  river  was  the  means  for  shipping  trade  goods  to  the  fur  trading 
posts  and  sending  the  furs  back  down  to  St.  Louis.  Over  the  years  a  number 
of  types  of  craft  were  used  on  the  Missouri.  Chittenden  devotes  19  pages 
of  his  History  of  Early  Steamboat  Navigation  on  the  Upper  Mi ssouri  to 
describing  these  vessel s"  They  go  from  the  simplest  Indian  bull  boat,  a 
round,  single-seat  boat  made  by  stretching  a  buffalo  hide  over  a  willow 
framework,  to  large  steamboats.  In  the  days  before  1832,  keelboats  and 
mackinaws  were  the  main  means  of  hauling  cargo  on  the  river.  Keelboats, 
which  were  usually  built  In  Pittsburgh,  were  up  to  70  feet  long,  and 
comparatively  expensive.  They  could  be  fitted  for  freight  or  passengers 
and  were  towed  upstream  by  men  on  shore,  poled  or  rowed  and  sailed  when 
conditions  were  right. 

Mackinaws  were  smaller,  much  cheaper,  and  usually  used  for  downstream 
travel  only.  Flat  bottomed  and  approximately  50  feet  long,  they  normally 
carried  a  crew  of  five  and  15  tons  of  freight.  Smaller  boats  including 
canoes  and  pirogues  were  used  for  travel  by  Individuals  and  small  groups. 

It  wasn't  until  the  development  of  the  small,  broad,  light-draft 
“mountain''  steamboat  that  the  Missouri  became  a  major  highway.  The  first 
such  boat,  the  Yellowstone  was  built  for  the  American  Fur  Company.  It  got 
upstream  as  far  as  £ort  tecumseh  In  1831  and  was  the  first  steamboat  to 
pass  the  overview  area  the  following  year.  From  that  time  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  In  1900  at  Evarts,  the  steamboat  would  be 
a  major  factor  In  the  transportation  of  the  region  (Chittenden  1962:23; 
Robinson  1966:90;  Lass  1962:90-109 ). 

Henry  Brackenrldge  and  John  Bradbury  traveled  up  the  Missouri  with  the 
Hunt  party  In  1811  and  returned  downstream  with  Lisa  that  fall  on 
keelboats.  The  era  of  the  steamboat  brought  more  celebrated  visitors. 
George  Catlin,  the  artist,  passed  the  overview  area  on  the  first  voyage  of 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  Upper  Missouri  in  1832.  Maximil lian.  Prince  of  Wied- 
Neuwied,  and  his  artist,  Karl  Bodmer,  followed  the  next  year.  Audubon,  the 
artist-naturalist,  made  the  trip  on  the  Omega  In  1843.  Father  DeSmet 
travelled  the  river  on  steamboats  more  than  once,  the  first  time  In  1851 
(Robinson  1966:90-91,321;  McFarllng  1955:27,  39;  Lass  1962:141,  150,  189). 

Steamboating  boomed  after  1862  with  the  advent  of  the  Montana  gold 
rush.  The  boats  carried  supplies  and  miners  to  Fort  Benton  and  other 
points  on  the  far  upper  river  and-  returned  with  ore,  gold  and  disappointed 
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gold  seekers.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Bismarck  In  1873,  traffic  diminished  considerably  in  the  Grand  River  area 
although  a  number  of  boats  still  passed  the  point  annually.  The  Grand 
River  agency  was  served  mostly  from  Yankton  and  Sioux  City,  with  occasional 
shipments  downriver  from  Bismarck  (Robinson  1966:106-107;  Lass  1962:89- 
104). 

By  1885,  the  Upper  Missouri  steamboat  trade  was  mostly  local  in  nature. 
Bismarck  became  the  last  major  operating  port  on  the  upper  river  with  boats 
hauling  from  Pierre  to  the  Yellowstone.  As  more  railroads  reached  the 
Missouri  steamboat  traffic  declined.  By  1895,  traffic  out  of  Bismarck  was 
confined  to  the  area  from  Fort  Yates  to  the  Yellowstone  and  only  two  boats 
ran  regularly.  The  steamboats  essentially  disappeared  from  the  upper  river 
In  1900  and  were  replaced  by  gasoline  packets  which  were  smaller. 
Inexpensive  to  build  and  much  cheaper  to  operate.  This  efficient, 
maneuverable  vessel  was  the  last  gasp  of  river  transportation  in  this 
region  and  continued  for  two  more  decades  before  the  advent  of  modern 
highway  transportation  eliminated  the  need  for  them  (Lass  1962:153-161). 
Although  a  number  of  other  types  of  boats  existed,  their  Importance  and 
contribution  to  the  river  transportation  period  was  very  minor  (see 
Chittenden  1962;  Lass  1962).  No  boats  were  mentioned  In  the  documents 
search  as  having  sunk  within  the  project  area. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Milwaukee  Road,  reached  the  Missouri  River  In  1900  and  the  era  of  large 
scale  river  traffic  ended  In  the  overview  region.  Six  years  later  the 
Milwaukee  Road  bridged  the  Missouri  at  Mobrldge  and  the  Grand  River 
territory  began  to  be  served  by  rail  transportation.  With  branch  lines 
added  later  to  Faith  and  Isabel,  and  across  Into  the  southern  edge  of  North 
Oakota,  the  region  was  opened  to  activities  which  required  close 
transportation  facilities.  Horse  and  wagon  and  stagecoach  were  replaced  by 
motor  truck  and  automobile  In  due  time  and  the  age  of  Isolation  was  over 
(Schell  1968:250-252). 


Ranching  and  Homesteading 

By  Executive  Order  of  July  13,  1880,  the  Yanktonal  were  prohibited  from 
living  east  of  the  Missouri.  In  1882,  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  was 
divided  Into  five  separate  reservations,  Standing  Rock  was  one  of  them.  In 
return  for  the  reduced  reservation  lands,  the  Indians  were  to  receive 
breeding  cattle  and  education  such  as  had  previously  been  promised  but 
either  not  delivered  or  not  delivered  in  promised  quantities  (Milligan 
1976:107-108;  Royce  1899:848-849). 

Cultivated  acreage  on  the  reservation  began  to  Increase  after  1880, 
when  about  1,100  acres  were  planted  by  Indians  for  their  own  use  and 
another  300  acres  of  wheat  were  planted  by  hired  laborers  for  the  agency 
bakery  and  as  an  example  to  the  other  Indians.  In  addition,  2,000  tons  of 
hay  were  cut  that  fall  for  winter  feed  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
1880;  Milligan  1976:96,  98). 

By  1881,  more  than  280  families  had  allotment  claims  and  243  were 
living  In  log  houses  built  by  government  employees.  Most  Indians  not  on 
allotments  were  not  planting  crops  In  common  fields.  Most  of  Sitting 
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Bull's  followers  were  brought  to  Standing  Rock  in  July,  after  their 
surrender  at  Fort  Buford,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  returned  to  the 
Grand  River  area  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  1881,  1882,  1883). 

In  1882,  Standing  Rock  Reservation  had  a  population  listed  at  3,775; 
the  next  year  It  was  4,472.  Most  of  the  Increase,  however,  was  from  Indians 
arriving  from  other  locations.  The  natural  change  was  actually  a  decrease, 
with  111  deaths  and  only  105  births.  It  was  estimated  that  half  of  the 
population  In  1883  had  contracted  tuberculosis  (Milligan  1976:101-104). 
Despite  these  grave  conditions,  there  were  no  longer  any  alternatives  to 
reservation  life.  In  1882,  Agent  McLaughlin  accompanied  a  bison  hunt  from 
the  Standing  Rock  Agency  to  southwestern  North  Dakota  and  a  large  number  of 
the  beasts  were  killed.  It  was  the  last  major  hunt  and  marked  the  end  of 
the  great  herds.  The  wholesale  commercial  slaughter  of  the  bison  by  teams 
of  White  hunters  had  been  going  on  In  the  Northern  Plains  since  1876, 
encouraged  by  the  government  as  a  means  of  depriving  the  Indians  of  an 
independent  livelihood.  In  1883,  commercial  hunters  could  find  but  a  few 
of  the  animals. 

Settlement  by  Euroamerlcans  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  accelerated  after  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  reached  Bismarck  in 
1873.  White  settlement  remained  distant  from  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation 
for  some  time  because  1)  more  choice  lands  for  homesteading  were  available 
elsewhere,  2)  the  reservation  was  not  open  to  non-Indian  settlement,  and  3) 
easy  transportation  was  not  available  to  the  reservation  until  the  railroad 
arrived. 

Although  most  of  the  Standing  Rock  lands  were  not  good  for  farming, 
they  were  well  suited  to  stock  raising.  Euroamerlcans  started  several 
ranches  adjacent  to  the  Reservation  and  leased  non-allotted  Indian  lands 
after  1880.  The  ranchers  eyed  the  Grand  River  country  enviously  but  the 
lands  werp  not  yet  available  to  them.  In  1902,  large  tracts  of  Standing 
Rock  Reservation  lands  were  opened  to  lease.  The  Lake,  Tomb,  and  Lemmon  L7 
Ranch  leased  865,000  acres  and  became  the  largest  in  the  territory  at  that 
time.  The  L7  was  reputed  to  own  80,000  to  90,000  nead  of  cattle  at  one 
point.  Other  big  ranches,  most  taking  over  portions  of  the  former  L7 
lease.  Included  the  C7  with  perhaps  the  lion's  share  of  the  old  L7  lease, 
the  ZT,  and  the  OX.  There  were  also  a  number  of  Indian  holdings  fenced  off 
from  the  big  open-range  outfits  (Chapman  1965:16;  Tldball  1976:37;  Schell 
1968:251). 

That  these  ranches  were  truly  big  business  can  be  seen  by  their 
statistics.  The  L7's  over  80,000  head,  were  worth  about  $60  each,  totaling 
$5,000,000  In  1906  dollars.  Using  an  average  multiplier  of  fifteen  to 
convert  that  to  present  dollar  value,  the  estimate  in  today's  prices  is 
$75 ,000,000  (Clay  1962:229,  230;  Schell  1968:251). 

The  tracks  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  reached  the 
Missouri  River  south  of  present  Mobrldge  In  1900.  There  the  townsite  of 
Evarts  was  platted  and  the  following  year  huge  corrals  were  built  both 
there  and  opposite  the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri.  In  1902,  a 
pontoon  bridge  was  built  to  connect  the  two  corrals.  The  bridge  was  used 
only  a  year,  after  that  the  cattle  were  ferried  across  In  high  water  and 
forced  to  swim  the  Missouri  when  the  water  was  low.  Dipping  tanks  and 
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loading  chutes  were  added  to  prepare  and  load  the  stock  into  the  railroad 
cars  for  market. 

For  Its  short  life  between  1900  and  1907,  Evarts  was  one  of  the  biggest 
stock  shipping  points  In  the  country.  As  many  as  128  carloads  of  cattle, 
at  an  average  of  20  head  per  car,  were  driven  across  the  pontoon  bridge  In 
a  single  day.  Once  1,300  head  were  branded  In  six  hours,  and  3,300  head 
were  dipped  In  three  days.  The  town  of  Evarts  quickly  supplied  all  of  the 
necessities  of  a  wide-open  cow  town:  hotels,  supply  stores,  saloons, 
gambling  houses  and  brothels  (Tldball  1976:31-32;  Schell  1968:251). 

Part  of  the  Evart's  success  was  due  to  the  leasing  of  the  "Strip",  a 
piece  of  land  six  miles  wide,  supposedly  taken  equally  from  the  Cheyenne 
River  and  the  Standing  Rock  reservations,  that  extended  87  miles  and 
paralleled  the  Grand  River.  The  Strip  was  fenced  on  either  side  for  its 
whole  length,  with  periodic  cross  fences  to  control  movement  of  the  cattle 
driven  along  It.  A  toll  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be 
collected  for  all  cattle  driven  down  the  Strip  at  the  rate  of  $.25  per 
head,  with  no  charge  for  Indian  cattle.  No  sheep  were  allowed  on  the 
strip.  The  Milwaukee  Road  constructed  dams  and  watering  holes  roughly  12 
miles  apart,  a  day's  drive  for  the  cattle.  Trail  City,  named  for  the 
trail,  was  also  built  to  provide  needed  facilities. 

Evarts  disappeared  after  the  railroad  bridged  the  Missouri  at  Mobrldge 
In  1906.  With  the  reservation  opened  to  homesteading  in  1909,  and  the 
railroad  crossing  the  area,  the  strip  was  no  longer  used  and  Trail  City's 
usefulness  also  passed  (Tldball  1976:32-33;  Schell  1968:251). 

Nels  Morris  and  Company  of  Chicago,  with  holdings  In  Texas  and  Kansas, 
had  taken  up  much  of  the  C7's  Standing  Rock  lease  In  1906.  This  ranch  was 
about  40  miles  from  east -to  west  and  50  miles  from  north  to  south.  They 
had  about  20,000  head  of  cattle  on  their  range  In  the  fall  of  1906.  The 
previous  winter  had  been  a  bad  one,  but  1906-07  was  far  worse.  Little  hay 
had  been  put  up,  snows  started  to  fall  early  and  there  were  continuous 
storms  until  May.  Cattle  drifted  unimpeded  In  search  of  food  and  shelter. 
Over  the  winter  of  the  “Big  Drift",  cattle  wandered  from  as  far  away  as 
Montana  and  western  North  Dakota  to  the  Grand  River  country.  They  broke 
through  fences  to  find  food.  When  the  thaw  finally  came,  some  creeks  in 
the  region  were  choked  with  thousands  of  rotting  carcasses  (Tidball 
1976:44-46). 

Three  years  later  there  was  another  bad  winter.  While  ranching  still 
remains  the  primary  source  of  income  in  this  region,  those  winters  put  a 
final  end  to  the  days  of  the  enormous  stock  outfits.  A  number  of  the 
brands  remain,  memoirs  of  the  open-range  days.  The  towns  of  Lemmon,  Walker 
and  Morristown  are  named  for  leading  ranchers  of  that  era.  After  the 
homesteading  boom  began  In  1907,  the  settlers  were  in  conflict  with  the 
cattlemen.  The  settlers,  greater  In  number,  gained  the  upper  hand  and  the 
open-range  was  ended  by  law  in  1911  (Schell  1968:252-257). 

Between  1904  and  1913,  a  series  of  agreements  were  negotiated  with  the 
Teton  Sioux  subtribes  whereby  over  four  million  acres  of  land  were  opened 
for  homesteading.  The  price  ranged  from  $2.40  to  $6.00  per  acre  and  the 
selection  of  non-Indians  who  could  claim  the  “excess"  lands  was  determined 
by  means  of  lottery.  Sales  were  limited  to  640  acres  for  one  Individual. 
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The  resultant  Income  was  to  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  for  the  tribes  on  the 
respective  reservations.  In  1909,  approximately  ten  thousand  claims  were 
opened  on  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing  Rock  reservations.  By  1915, 
more  than  600  additional  homesteads,  totalling  approximately  100,000  acres 
of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  went  on  the  market.  A  new  look  appeared 
on  the  plains  as  homesteads  began  to  dot  the  landscape  with  their  shacks 
and  cabins  and  fenced  fields.  The  large  cattle  companies  gradually 
disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  many  small  ranches.  The  smaller  rancher 
was  often  able  to  obtain  additional  pasture  land  by  leasing  Indian  allot¬ 
ments  and  by  grazing  on  abandoned  claims  (Schell  1968:253,  255). 

The  west-river  country  more  than  tripled  In  population  between  1900  and 
1910.  New  towns  appeared  as  railroad  lines  pushed  through  the  region. 
Because  of  the  required  "final  proof  notices",  newspapers  mushroomed  in 
numbers.  Then,  when  severe  droughts  hit  In  1910  and  1911,  farmsteads  were 
abandoned  In  wholesale  numbers.  The  west-river  population  shrank  by  more 
than  10  percent  between  1910  and  1915  (Schell  1968:256-257). 

The  agricultural  depressions  following  World  War  I  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  Depression  In  the  1930s  took  a  further  toll  of  the 
population.  With  the  change  to  motor  vehicle  travel  and  the  abandonment  of 
railway  lines  many  small  communities  have  disappeared.  The  bulk  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  River  receives  less  than  16  Inches  of  moisture 
a  year  and  has  returned  primarily  to  stock  raising  with  a  limited  amount  of 
dry-farming  still  prevalent.  Within  the  Immediate  overview  area,  many  of 
the  old  settlements  have  become  extinct  and  only  three  small  towns  remain: 
Kenel  (now  relocated),  named  for  the  Catholic  priest  Father  Martin  Kenel 
who  served  as  school  superintendent  at  Kenel;  Mahto,  from  the  Sioux  word 
for  bear;  and  Wakpala  from  the  Sioux  word  for  creek.  Wakpala  Is  the 
largest  of  the  three.  The  major  commercial  centers  are  McLaughlin  on  the 
west  and  Mobrldge  on  the  east  (Schell  1968:358,  362-366). 
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Research  Orientation 

In  considering  a  research  design.  It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the 
level  of  Inventory  to  be  undertaken  as  well  as  the  overall  management  goal  < 

of  such  a  project.  Chronologies,  Interpretations  of  artifact  function  and 
discussions  of  cultural  change  and  continuity  within  the  Middle  Missouri 
subarea  have  all  been  highly  centered  around  excavations  and  not  on  surface 
inventories.  Sites  which  have  not  been  excavated  are  usually  not 
considered  In  discussions  concerning  the  distribution  of  variants., 
variation  within  traditions  or  temporal  and  spatial  boundaries  of  cultural 
horizons  (e.g,  Lehmer  1971). 

The  primary  goal  of  the  research  design  proposed  for  the  project  is,  in 
many  ways,  quite  different  than  that  utilized  in  previous  studies  in  the 
Middle  Missouri  subarea.  Except  for  Archer  et  al.  (1982),  few  studies  have 
attempted  to  predict  archeological  site  locations.  In  a  sense,  the  design 
proposed  addresses  both  research  and  management  concerns  about  cultural 
resources  along  Lake  Oahe.  The  proposed  research  will  be  aimed  at 
gathering  a  concise  body  of  data  relating  to  the  types  of  cultural 
resources  present,  the  characteristics  of  the  site  setting  in  which  each 
type  occurs,  the  relationship  of  a  site's  location  to  its  chances  for  long 
term  preservation  and  the  utility  of  all  of  this  Information  in  predicting 
where  burled  cultural  deposits  may  be  exposed  In  the  future. 

The  extant  data  from  previous  Inventory  work  in  the  Middle  Missouri 
subarea  as  well  as  other  regions  Indicate  that: 

1)  Prehistoric  site  and  Isolated  find  locales  are  extremely  predictable 
when  compared  against  locations  not  containing  sites.  Nearest  neighbor 
discriminant  analysis,  for  Instance,  has  been  found  to  be  able  to 
correctly  predict  site  or  nonsite  occurrence  with  approximately  75  per 
cent  accuracy  using  only  three  environment/locational  variables  (Larson 
et  al.  1986). 

4 

2)  Prehistoric  sites  consisting  of  small  cultural  material  scatters  and 

other  areas  containing  only  isolated  finds  on  the  surface  often  occur 
In  settings  similar  to  those  of  large  occupation  sites  or  at  locales 
similar  In  setting  to  those  containing  buried  cultural  strata.  , 

3)  It  Is  believed  that  the  inability  to  view  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Oahe 
during  periods  of  low  water  has  resulted  in  many  cultural  resources 
going  unrecorded.  While  a  large  number  of  these  resources  are  probably 
In  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  obtaining  locational  Information  on 
them  would  add  greatly  to  the  predictive  power  of  existing  settlement 
models  for  the  region. 
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4)  Investigations  by  other  researchers  (e.g.,  8ett1s  and  Benn  1984)  have 
demonstrated  that  the  mapping  of  Late-Wisconslnan  and  Holocene  terrace 
systems  aids  In  predicting  both  site  distribution  patterns  and 
assessment  of  the  potential  for  preservation  of  sites  of  various  ages. 

While  this  report  will  provide  detailed  descriptions  of  the  cultural 
resources  encountered  during  the  Inventory  (see  Chapter  Six),  It  is  also 
our  Intent  to  use  this  Information  to  generate  well  founded  recommendations 
for  future  research.  This  will  Include  discussing  those  sites  which  are 
being  most  rapidly  destroyed  by  erosion  and  presenting  predictions  as  to 
where  undiscovered,  burial  cultural  deposits  are  likely  to  be  found  In  the 
future.  Chapters  Seven,  Eight  and  Nine  and  Appendix  A  provide  detailed 
Information  concerning  the  above  research  questions  as  well  as  other 
pertinent  Information  Involving  the  cultural  resources  within  the  project 
area. 


Survey  and  Recording  Techniques  (See  also,  Historic  Methods) 

Inventory  Techniques: 

The  total  project  area  was  inventoried  by  two  crews  each  composed  of 
the  Project  Supervisor  or  the  crew  chief  and  two  to  five  additional  crew 
members.  Crew  size  varied  In  response  to  differences  In  the  width  of 
federal  land.  The  basic  survey  methodology  employed  by  Larson-Tlbesar 
Associates  utilized  a  series  of  parallel  survey  transects  with  crew  members 
spaced  approximately  30  meters  apart.  It  is  believed  that  maintaining 
spacing  as  close  to  the  standard  as  possible  provides  the  most  consistent, 
controlled  coverage  of  an  area. 

Recording  of  Sites  and  Isolated  Finds: 

*  * 

Prehistoric  cultural  material  observed  during  the  Inventory  phase  of 
the  project  were  Identified  and  recorded  as  either  a  site  or  Isolated  find. 
The  distinction  between  site  and  Isolated  find  was  based  on  the  density  of 
surface  materials,  potential  for  burled  cultural  materials  and  the  presence 
of  cultural  features.  In  general,  a  locality  was  recorded  as  a  site  If 
cultural  features  or  burled  cultural  deposits  were  present  or  If  the 
density  of  surface  materials  was  greater  than  one  Item  per  approximately 
36Q0  square  meters.  This  corresponds  to  coverage  of  a  60  X  60  meter  area. 
Once  an  Item  was  located,  the  person  finding  the  Initial  Item  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  personnel  on  either  side  In  the  transect  line  begin  an 
Intensive  examination  of  the  Immediate  area.  Since  the  distinction  between 
site  and  Isolated  find  Is  often  arbitrary,  use  of  this  type  of  approach 
allowed  us  to  at  least  quantify  our  definitions  as  well  as  making  the 
results  comparable  between  areas  or  studies. 

At  prehistoric  sites,  the  minimal  documentation  procedures  were  as 
follows: 

1)  Intensive  examination  of  the  area  by  the  entire  crew. 

2)  At  all  sites,  the  location  of  all  cultural  features,  artifacts  and 
noted  concentrations  of  artlfactual  materials  were  marked  with  pin 
flags. 
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3)  The  location  of  site  boundaries,  observed  features  and  any 
collected  cultural  materials  were  mapped  using  a  portable  transit 
and  stadia  rod. 

4)  A  datum  marker  was  left  at  each  recorded  site.  The  location  of 
this  datum  was  tied  Into  surrounding  topographic  features  and 
Corps  boundary  markers,  whenever  possible. 

5)  All  sites  were  photographed  and  appropriate  South  Dakota  t 

Archaeological  Research  Center  site  forms  were  completed.  The 
location  of  all  sites  were  plotted  on  field  maps  and  transferred 

to  clean  copies  for  Inclusion  on  site  forms,  available  aerial 
photos  and  on-going  project  area  maps.  f 

Collection  of  cultural  materials  was  restricted  to  those  Items  believed 
to  have  temporally  or  culturally  diagnostic  potential  and  which  were  useful 
to  the  overall  goals  of  this  project.  Collected  materials  will  be  curated 
at  the  South  Dakota  Archaeological  Research  Center  In  Rapid  City.  The 
location  of  all  collected  Items  were  mapped  prior  to  any  collection  to 
provide  minimal  loss  of  contextual  information  as  a  result  of  collection. 

The  procedures  outlined  above  are  aimed  at  gathering  a  body  of 
comparable  data  from  all  sites  recorded  as  economically  as  possible  while 
providing  an  empirical  background  upon  which  statements  of  significance  can 
be  used. 


Analysis  of  Aboriginal  Sites 

The  prehistoric  artifact  categories  are  described  In  detail  since  these 
types  of  categories  can  be  $uite  arbitrary  compared  to  historic  artifact 
types  (fe.g.,  glass  bottle)  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  categories  are 
utilized  In  the  analysis  of  prehistoric  llthlc  resource  utilization  pattern 
presented  In  Chapter  Eight. 

Aboriginal  artlfactual  material  was  generally  analyzed  in  the  field  and 
not  collected.  Table  3  Illustrates  the  Larson-TIbesar  coding  format  which 
was  utilized  for  the  recording  of  aboriginal  artifacts  and  features.  These 
same  categories  were  encoded  on  the  site  mapping  forms  and  into  a 
computerized  database  used  to  generate  site  map  legends.  In  the  cataloging 
of  collected  artifacts,  and  In  forming  tabular  summaries  for  the  project. 

Llthlc  Assemblage:  Initially,  all  llthlc  materials  were  separated  into  two 
general  groups:  those  Items  without  evidence  of  intentional  usage  and  those 
exhibiting  deliberate  modification  or  modification  occurring  as  a  result  of 
use  (see  e.g..  Abler  1975).  Items  included  within  the  first  group  are 
referred  to  as  debltage,  waste  flakes,  or  unutilized  flakes.  The  other 
group  Includes  Items  generally  referred  to  as  "tools".  This  latter  group 
has  been  further  divided  Into  various  tool  types  based  on  general 
morphological  characteristics  and  Implied  functional  uses.  The  function  of 
Items  included  within  these  categories  must,  however,  be  assumed  as 
tentative  since  no  exhaustive  microscopic  use-wear  analysis  (e.g.,  Keeley 
1980;  Prison  1968;  Trlngham  et  al.  1974;  Hayden  ed.  1979;  or  Abler  1971) 
was  performed  as  this  Is  beyond  the  scope  and  Intent  of  the  present  study. 
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Llthlc  Debitage:  llthlc  debltage  was  size  graded  and  separated  into  the 
appropriate  stage  of  decortication  and  raw  material  types.  Size  grades 
utilized  In  the  study  are  listed  In  Table  3.  Stages  of  decortication  refer 
to  the  amount  of  cortex  or  outer  weathered  rind  on  any  particular  flake  and 
Include  three  categories:  primary  (100-75%),  secondary  (75-1%)  and 
tertiary  (0%  cortex). 

The  separation  according  to  raw  material  types  was  accomplished 
through  the  visual  inspection  of  each  piece  and  comparison  with  written 
descriptions  and/or  laboratory  samples.  A  brief  written  description  of 
each  category  Is  presented  below. 

Knife  River  fl 1 nt  Is  widely  known  as  a  distinctive,  fine,  dark  to 
medium  brown  f  1  Int.  The  major  source  of  this  material  Is  believed  to  be 
western  North  Dakota  (Clayton  et  al.  1970).  Secondary  sources  are  also 
believed  to  occur  In  Pleistocene  alluvial  and  glacial  deposits  and  Holocene 
alluvial  deposits. 

Recently,  Nowak  and  Hannus  (1981)  have  described  a  dark  brown 
chalcedony,  known  as  Scenic  Chalcedony,  which  has  “all  of  the  same 
empirical  characteristics  as  Knife  River  flint"  (Nowak  1983:16.8).  The 
fjurce  area  for  this  material  is  In  the  vicinity  of  Scenic  in  southwestern 
South  Dakota.  While  It  Is  possible  that  some  of  this  material  was 
mistakenly  classified  as  Knife  River  flint,  it  seems  likely  that  most  of 
the  materials  are  Knife  River  flint  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  project 
area  to  the  latter  source  area. 

Tongue  River  S1 11  cl  fled  Sediment  Is  characterized  by  a  gray,  yellow  or 
red  colored  cemented  sand  wltn  occasional  fossilized  plant  remains.  Source 
areas  are  described  as  western  North  and  South  Dakota  with  secondary 
deposits  noted  In  northwestern  Iowa  (Anderson  1971).  Originating  out  of 
the  Morrison  Formation  (Craig  1983:40),  both  primary  and  secondary  deposits 
of  gray  and  gray-yellow  and  red  varieties  also  occur  throughout  most  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  and  Is  generally  referred  to  as  Morrison  silicified 
sediment  or  Morrison  quartzite.  For  this  particular  project  area  the 
red/yellow  varieties  are  generally  thought  to  be  derived  from  local 
secondary  deposits  (see  Ahler  1977b). 

Plate  Chalcedony  Is  a  distinctive  gray  to  pink  chalcedony  which  Ahler 
(1977b:136)  describes  as: 

...associated  with  the  Chadron  and  Brule  formations 
within  which  It  was  formed  as  a  precipitate  or  evaporlte 
within  narrow,  near  vertical  fissures  or  joints,  upon 
erosion  of  the  Brule,  quantities  of  this  stone  are 
deposited  on  the  deflating  ground  surface  as  flat 
angular,  parallel-sided  plates  of  grey... 

Outer  surfaces  of  the  plates  have  a  distinctive 
matte,  pebbly  appearance  which,  incldently,  was  often 
used  as  an  abrasive  grinding  surface.  Plates  vary  most 
commonly  from  5  to  20  mm  In  thickness,  with  a  narrower 
range  being  selected  for  cultural  use. 
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Table  3 


Explanation  of  llthic  coding 


T 


MATERIAL  TYPE 


1.  Knife  River  Flint 

2.  Morrison  quartz. /grey 
Tongue  River 

3.  yellow/red  T.R.S.S. 

4.  plate  chalcedony 

5.  Bijou  Hills  quartz. 

10.  coarse  quartzite 

11.  fossil iferous  chert 

12.  ml  sc.  chert 

13.  ml  sc.  agate/chalcedony 

14.  porcellanlte 

15.  obsidian 

16.  nonvolcanlc  glass 

17.  petrified  wood 

20.  sandstone 

21.  granite 

22.  dlorlte 

23.  quartz  crystal 

30.  fine-grained  quartzite 


ARTIFACT  TYPE 


1.  projectile  point 

2.  biface 

3.  end  scraper 

4.  side  scraper/ 
retouched  flake 

5.  utilized  flake 

6.  mano 

7.  metate 

8.  drill /graver 

9.  core  (non-util ized) 

10.  flake 

11.  hearth 

12.  fire-cracked  rock 

13.  stone  circle 

14.  non-ltemlzed  llthic 
concentration 

15.  bone  (nonuti 1 Ized) 

16.  hammerstones 

17.  chopper/chopping 
tool,  utilized  core 
tool ,  etc. 

18.  bone  tool 

20.  mound 

21.  depression  (not 
historic) 

22.  ditch  (not  historic) 

30.  body  sherd 

31.  rim  sherd 

40.  feature  In  bank 


SIZE  GRADE** 


1.  Less  than  or  equal  to  i  inch 

2.  Greater  than  i  but  less  than  or  equal  to  i  Inch 

3.  Greater  than  i  Inch  but  less  than  or  equal  to  1  inch 

4.  Greater  than  1  but  less  than  or  equal  to  2  Inches 

5.  Greater  than  2  but  less  than  or  equal  to  3  Inches 

6.  Greater  than  3  Inches 

*  —  Completeness  not  coded  for  utilized  flakes. 

**  —  Size  grading  based  on  greatest  dimension  of  Item. 
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COMPLETENESS* 


Stone  Tools: 

1.  complete  > 

2.  fragment 

3.  tip 

4.  midsection 

5.  base 
Debltage: 

6.  primary 

7.  secondary 

8.  tertiary 
Ceramics: 

21.  cord  roughened 

22.  smooth/plain 

23.  simple  stamped 

24.  check  stamped 

25.  brushed 


t 


Bijou  Hills  quartzite  is  characterized  as  a  greenish-gray,  coarse 
grained  quartzite  or  sillcifled  sediment.  Outcrops  of  this  material  are 
present  along  the  Missouri  River  at  various  locations  in  Brule,  Gregory  and 
Charles  Mix  counties  in  southern  South  Dakota  and  Corson  County  in  northern 
South  Dakota  (Abler  1977b;  Nowak  1983). 

Coarse  quartzite  refers  to  miscellaneous  course  grained  varieties  of 
quartzi ti  c  raw  materials  noted  by  Abler  (1977b)  and  Nowak  (1983).  This 
report  has  combined  the  various  categories  due  to  lack  of  distinctive 
definitions  and  apparent  overlap  of  one  description  with  another.  The 
presence  of  numerous  quartzites  within  secondary  alluvial  and  glacial 
deposits  and  the  small  amounts  within  the  assemblage  also  restrict  the 
Interpretive  value  resulting  from  any  further  division  of  this  raw  material 
type. 

Mi  seel  1  aneous  chert,  mi  seel  1  aneous  agate/chalcedony  and  fine-grained 
quartzite  also  represents  a  condensation  of  other  varieties  of  chert.  The 
primary  difference  between  the  first  two  categories  Is  that  opaque 
varieties  are  classified  as  chert  while  translucent  cryptocrystallines  are 
referred  to  as  agate/chalcedony.  The  rationale  for  this  is  similar  to 
that  presented  in  the  previous  category. 

Fossil iferous  chert,  porcel lanite,  obsidian  and  nonvolcanic  glass  are 
distinctive  raw  materials  common  to  Wyoming  and  Montana  (see  Fredlund  1976) 
but  did  not  occur  within  the  present  project  site  assemblages. 

Pet ri f 1 ed  wood  is  a  locally  available  raw  material  which  is 
characterl zed  by  the  sillcifled  remains  of  the  original  wood  structure. 
Abler  (1977b:139)  states  that  this  material  occurs  within  local  alluvial 
deposits.  Nowak  (personal  communication  1985)  also  reports  the  presence  of 
similar  secondary  sources  above  the  Grand  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  project  area.  . 

Sandstone.  Granite  and  Diorite  are  types  of  stone  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tools  such  as  manos,  metates,  abraders  and  grooved  mauls. 
These  materials  were  probably  obtained  from  secondary  alluvial  or  glacial 
deposits. 

Quartz/quartz  crystal  is  characterized  by  a  coarse  uneven  fracture 
surface  in  the  clear  to  milky  colored  coarse  grained  quartz  or  quartzite 
and  a  glass-like  but  somewhat  uneven  fracture  in  the  fine  grained  clear 
quartz.  This  material  occurs  in  relatively  minor  amounts  and  no  source 
areas  have  been  documented. 

Chipped  Stone  Tools:  Analyses  completed  on  the  chipped  stone  tools 
Includes  Identification  of  material  type  (see  above)  and  tool  type.  In 
addition,  each  recognized  lithlc  tool  was  size  graded  and  weighed.  Eight 
tool  types  were  recognized  in  the  tool  assemblage.  A  brief  description  of 
each  Is  presented  below. 

Projectile  points  are  thin,  bi facial ly  retouched  artifacts,  generally 
triangular  to  lanceolate  In  outline,  usually  with  deliberate  basal 
modification  for  haftlng  purposes.  The  lack  of  edge  damage  (observable 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope)  or  wear  patterns  along  the  blade  margins 
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was  used  to  distinguish  these  artifacts  from  other  occasionally 
stylistically  similar  tools,  such  as  bifacial  knives  or  drills. 

Projectile  points  differ  stylistically  through  time  allowing  for  a 
general  chronological  dating  of  the  site  occupation.  This  was  accomplished 
by  comparing  the  artifacts  recovered  from  the  present  project  to  similar 
artifacts  from  other,  dated  sites.  Cultural  chronologies  and  terminology 
used  In  this  report  are  presented  In  Chapter  Three. 

8ifaces  are  bl facially  flaked  artifacts  without  basal  modifications. 
General  outl ines  range  from  ovoid  to  triangular.  This  category  potentially 
Includes  ncn-basal  projectile  point  fragments  as  well  as  "knives"  and  other 
bifacial  Implements.  Many  of  the  specimens  Included  within  this  category 
may  also  represent  the  ancestral  manufacturing  stages  of  various  bi facially 
flaked  tools  such  as  those  mentioned  above. 

End  scrapers  are  flaked  artifacts  generally  triangular  to  ovoid  in 
shape  with  steep  uni  facial  retouch.  The  retouch  Is  principally  along  the 
distal  margins  of  the  tool  although  the  retouch  may  extend  along  one  or 
both  lateral  margins.  The  distal  margin  often  exhibits  wear  patterns  In 
the  form  of  rounding,  step  fractures,  or  polishing  formed  from  abrasion 
and/or  use.  Prison  (1968)  suggests  that  the  presence  of  occasional 
bifacial  retouch  on  these  specimens  represents  the  resharpening  of  the 
scraping  edge. 

Side  scraper/retouched  flake  pertains  to  those  artifacts  which  have 
predominantly  uni  facial  retouch  along  their  margins  but  are  generally  less 
stylized  or  symmetrical  than  end  scrapers.  This  suggests  a  more 
generalized  use  or  function  for  these  types  of  tools  In  which  either 
cutting  or  scraping  actions  could  be  accomplished. 

Utilized  flakes  are  characterized  by  minor  edge  damage  on  one  or  more 
edges  of  the  flake.  This  edge  damage  Is  the  result  of  use  rather  than 
Intentional  modification.  Although  the  distinction  between  this  and  the 
preceding  category  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary,  several  morphological 
characteristics  were  used  In  differentiating  these  two  groups. 

Utilized  flakes  do  not  have  an  Intentionally  modified  edge  or  margin. 
Flake  scars  do  not  exhibit  the  "smooth  transition  between  the  distal 
portion  of  the  resultant  debltage  scar  and  the  original  surface  of  the 
artifact"  characteristic  of  a  retouched  edge  (Chapman  1977:383).  In 
contrast,  the  flake  scars  produced  through  use  terminate  abruptly  and  "tend 
to  cluster  within  one  millimeter  or  less  from  the  edge  margin"  (Chapman 
1977:383).  Also,  the  edge  of  a  utilized  flake  generally  has  a  more 
discontinuous  flake  scar  pattern  whereas  retouching  of  an  edge  results  in  a 
more  uniform  placement  of  scars. 

Mano  and  metate  refer  to  groundstone  tools.  Chapman  (1977:421)  describes 
the  morphology  and  function  of  manos  and  metates  as  follows: 

Metates  are  relatively  large  slabs  of  sandstone  [or  other  suitable 
material]  which  exhibit  flat  or  concave  surfaces  characterized  by 
grinding  wear.  Milling  or  grinding  activities,  whether  employed 
for  foodstuff  processing,  or  processing  of  materials  such  as 
ceramic  clays,  tempers,  or  paints,  Involve  the  use  of  a  metate  and 
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a  mano.  The  metate  functions  essentially  as  a  surface  upon  which 
the  material  to  be  processed  rests;  the  mano  functions  as  the 
hand-held  Implement  which  Is  used  to  crush  the  material  against 
the  metate.  Continued  use  of  a  metate  In  this  fashion  results  In 
formation  of  a  surface  which  ranges  from  flat  to  concave  along 
both  Its  long  and  short  axes. 

Drills  and/or  gravers  are  tools  which  have  narrow,  elongated  retouched 
tips.  Bifacial  retouch  is  exhibited  on  drills  while  gravers  In  this 
classification  have  unifacial  retouch.  It  seems  likely  that  these  tools 
were  used  to  Incise  grooves  or  holes;  however,  the  types  of  materials 
Incised  and  what  these  materials  were  ultimately  used  for  remains  to  be 
Investigated. 

Cores  refer  to  any  nodule  of  llthlc  raw  material  bearing  evidence  of 
the  Intentional  removal  of  flakes  from  that  particular  nodule.  It  is 
believed  that  the  purpose  of  flake  removal  is  the  production  of  flakes 
which  can  be  further  modified  for  use  as  tools,  or  In  the  Instance  of 
utilized  flakes,  utilized  without  further  intentional  modification. 

In  most  cases,  cores  are  not  tools  themselves  but  the  actual  source  of 
tools  and  flakes.  Some  cores  do  exhibit  edge  damage  or  modification  which 
can  be  attributed  to  a  secondary  use  of  a  core  as  a  tool.  Oftentimes, 
however,  this  edge  modification  Is  more  likely  the  result  of  preparatory 
techniques  for  strengthening  the  edge  of  the  core  for  subsequent  flake 
removal.  Core  tools  were  assigned  to  the  chopper/choppi nq  tool  category 
which  are  generally  large  nodules  of  material  exhibiting  limited  marginal 
retouch  and  battered  edge.  Hammerstones  are  characterized  by  battering  on 
the  margins  of  a  rounded  durable  rock. 

Ceramics: 

Rim  sherds  were  Identified  to  type  using  the  ceramic  identification 
keys  for  Middle  Missouri  and  Coalescent  tradition  wares  developed  by 
Johnson  (1980).  One  problem  with  Johnson's  Identification  keys,  however, 
is  that  it  assumes  that  the  cultural  tradition  (i.e.,  Coalescent  or  Middle 
Missouri)  of  a  particular  site  Is  known  (1980:15).  Whenever  the  cultural 
tradition  was  not  known  the  rim  sherds  were  checked  against  both  keys  and 
assigned  to  the  most  appropriate  category. 

Site  Setting/Locational  Information: 

In  addition  to  the  cultural  Information  concerning  each  site  and 
Isolated  find  recorded,  additional  information  was  also  gathered  for  each 
cultural  locale  as  well  as  for  an  equal  number  of  randomly  selected  locales 
at  which  cultural  materials  were  not  present  on  the  surface.  These  are  as 
f ol 1 ows : 

Distance  to  Using  U.S.G.S.  topographic  maps,  distances  were  measured  to 
the  Missouri  the  Missouri  River  channel  from  the  site  or  randomly  selected 
River  point.  The  last  mapped  located  of  the  channel  prior  to 

Inundation  was  used. 
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Distance  to  The  distance  from  the  site  or  randomly  selected  point  to  the 
Closest  closest  first  order  permanent  tributary  to  the  Missouri  River 

Permanent  (above)  was  measured. 

Tributary 

Distance  to  Same  as  above,  except  to  the  closest  first  order  intermittent 
Closest  tributary. 

Intermittent 

Tributary 

Geologic  The  diversity  of  setting  was  calculated  using  the  maps  of 

Landform  landforms  developed  by  the  project  geomorphologist. 

Diversity 

Index 

Slope  Average  and  maximum  slope.  In  percent  grade,  were  calculated 

for  each  of  the  40  acre  units. 

Aspect  Aspect  Is  the  measure  of  the  view  spread  as  defined  by  Kvamme 

(1981:4)  which  essentially  quantifies  the  view  from  a 
particular  site.  The  view  spread  Is  the  number  of  degrees 
encompassed  by  an  arc  extended  downhill  from  the  elevational 
contour  line  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  site  or 
random  point.  Two  sizes  of  arc  to  ca.  one-quarter  mile  (.4 
km)  and  one-half  mile  (.8  km). 

Timber  The  area  of  previous  tree  and  brush  cover  (combined)  within  a 

two  mile  radius  of  the  site  or  random  point  was  measured. 
The  1947  Corps  of  Engineers  topographic  maps  for  the  Missouri 
River  was  used  to  calculate  this  area.  Distance  from  the 
center  of  the  forty  acre  unit  to  the  closest  indicated  tree 
or  brush  cover  was  also  calculated. 

Sinuosity  Sinuosity  Is  the  ratio  of  channel  length  to  downvalley 
distance  (Leopold  et  al.  1964:281)  and  is  basically  a 
numerical  rating  of  the  amount  of  river  meandering.  This 
ratio  was  calculated  for  a  two  mile  length  of  the  river, 
using  the  original  river  channel,  and  centered  at  the  site  or 
random  point. 

In  any  attempts  to  assess  site  patterning  through  environmental 
criteria  the  ability  of  contemporary  data  (I.e.,  ca.  A.D.  1947  through 
1985)  to  reflect  past  conditions  Is  always  at  least  partially  questionable. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  study,  this  Is  particularly  true  of  variables 
relating  to  the  Missouri  River  channel  and  tree/brush  cover.  Both  written 
sources  and  historic  maps  indicate  continual  shifting  of  the  river  channel 
within  the  Missouri  River  valley.  Those  shifts,  in  turn,  have  tended  to 
disrupt  and  change  the  composition  of  the  forest  communities  within  the 
valley  (Burgess  et  al.  1973).  The  maximum  extent  of  these  changes  through 
time  however  Is  ultimately  believed  to  be  governed  (prior  to  inundation)  by 
the  geologic  and  climatic  constituents  of  the  valley  Itself.  This  basic 
assumption  Is  believed  to  be  consistent  with  other  studies  which  relate 
contemporary  environmental  parameters  to  past  site  patterning: 
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Conditions  of  geomorphology  and  soils  were  “constant"  parameters 
that  Indicated  these  boundaries  had  remained  the  same  over  the 
last  5,000  years.  Some  changes  In  species  type  and  composition 
would  result  from  the  input  of  "stochastic"  (probabal 1 stl c) 
climatic  parameters,  but  the  generalized  climatic  regime  has  also 
been  approximately  the  same  during  this  time.  Therefore,  although 
some  change  In  vegetative  structure  has  probably  occurred,  the 
general  gradients  and  11  ml  ting  factors  have  remained  the 
same...LReher  and  Witter  1977:122;  emphasis  added]. 

While  community  patterns,  stand  composition  and  age  of  timber  areas  can 
and  have  been  altered  by  the  meanderlngs  of  the  river  (cf.  Grlffen  1977), 
It  Is  not  believed  that  the  basic  zone  In  which  tree  and  brush  growth  can 
occur  has  been  radically  altered  In  the  past  several  thousand  years. 
Changes  In  vegetatlonal  patterning  which  have  occurred  can  hopefully  be 
compensated  for  by  (a)  looking  at  a  sufficiently  large  radius  (two  miles  In 
the  present  study)  around  the  test  location  and  (b)  keeping  discussion  of 
the  forest  community  to  a  general  enough  level  so  that  community  level 
composition  changes  are  not  critical  to  the  model. 

Furthermore,  In  a  modeling  process  It  Is  Important  to  consider  the 
results  of  past  analyses.  While  the  precision  of  current  environmental 
parameters  In  predicting  past  conditions  Is  certainly  Important,  It  Is 
equally  Important  to  assess  the  strength  of  any  variable  used  in  the 
modeling  process. 

A  model  Is  an  effective  compromise  between  basically  inductive  and 
basically  deductive  approaches.  At  the  level  of  deciding  what 
variables  should  be  included  in  the  model,  the  Investigator  draws 
on  his  past  learning,  the  theory  that  he  has  mastered.  But,  if 
his  deductions  are  wrong,  his  tncorrectness  will  be  demonstrated 
when  he  attempts  to  apply  the  model  to  real  data--1t  won't  work 
[Plog  1971:45]. 

To  paraphrase  Plog,  the  "correctness"  of  the  variables  mentioned  above  in 
the  modeling  process  has  been  demonstrated  using  real  data--they  work 
(e.g.,  Larson  et  al.  1986). 

Historical  Methods  and  Procedures 

As  noted  In  Chapter  One,  archival  research  included  consultation  of 
numerous  published  and  unpublished  sources  about  the  Oahe  region. 
Recording  and  evaluation  of  historic  period  resources  was  originally  the 
responsibility  of  the  Project  Historian,  Kurt  Schwelgert.  However,  due  to 
time  constraints,  Mr.  Schwelgert  was  unable  to  complete  the  historic  site 
recording.  The  latter  was  accomplished  by  Paul  H„  Sanders  with  larson- 
Tlbesar  Associates  and  Pat  Persinger  with  Cultural  Resource  &  Management. 
Historic  sites  were  evaluated  by  Dori  Penny  and  were  arrived  at  through 
information  compiled  by  Kurt  Schwelgert,  Paul  H.  Sanders,  Thomas  K.  Larson, 
Pat  Persinger  and  Dori  Penny  (Historical  Archeologist).  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  general  survey,  Mr.  Schwelgert  provided  the  archeological 
survey  team  with  a  listing  of  locations  of  probable  or  known  historic  sites 
Indicated  by  archival  sources  and  descriptions  of  types  of  historic  sites 
which  archival  sources  Indicate  may  exist  in  the  study  area.  He  also 
provided  biographical  Information  on  Individual  names  obtained  from  the 
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chain  of  title  search.  Initial  location  of  historic  period  resources  was 
accomplished  by  the  general  survey  team,  who  briefly  noted  the  nature  and 
location  of  historic  sites,  flagged  the  sites  and  marked  the  locations  of 
sites  on  appropriate  U.S.G.S.  quadrangle  maps.  The  archeological  survey 
team  noted  all  historic  period  resources  including  depressions,  artifact 
scatters  or  dumps,  old  roads  and  well -rutted  trails. 

Field  recording  Included  completing  a  South  Dakota  Archaeological 
Research  Center  site  form  which  detailed  the  physical  nature  and  setting  of 
the  site,  physical  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  features  and  the  nature  of 
artifact  remains.  The  historic  artifacts  were  not  described  In  the  same 
detail  as  the  prehistoric  artifacts  due  to  the  fact  th*t  no  specific 
analyses  of  these  materials  were  proposed.  Rather,  the  historic 
artlfactual  materials  were  described  as  to  function  (e.g.,  bottle,  jar, 
seam  can,  machinery,  etc.},  material  type  (glass,  metal,  ceramic,  etc.)  and 
where  appropriate  glass  color  (clear,  brown,  aqua,  purple,  etc.)  and  bottle 
manufacturing  technique.  The  latter  two  characteristics  are  the  most 
diagnostic  as  to  the  age  of  the  particular  Item.  The  artifact  descriptions 
aided  In  determining  the  age  of  a  particular  site  as  well  as  Its  function. 
However,  as  w.111  be  evident  In  Chapter  Seven,  the  lack  of  early  historic 
remains  (pre-1900s)  on  many  of  the  historic  habitations  did  not  necessarily 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  occupation.  As  a  consequence,  many 
of  these  sites  were  recommended  for  further  work  due  to  the  presence  of 
soil  deposition  and  the  possibility  that  earlier  cultural  remains  were 
burled  at  the  site.  A  site  map  was  prepared  and  the  general  site  area  and 
selected  features  photographed.  Collection  of  artifacts  was  limited  to 
those  Items  which  may  be  diagnostic  of  the  site's  age  or  function,  ethnic 
association,  demographics,  or  former  site  occupants. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
SITE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Paul  H.  Sanders  and  Dorl  M.  Penny 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  provide  Individual  descriptions  of 
each  site  and  Isolated  find  which  was  Investigated  during  the  1985  cultural 
resource  Inventory.  The  following  site  descriptions  present  summary 
Information  on  each  site's  contents,  physical  location,  potential  for 
additional  cultural  materials,  recommendations  and  a  statement  of 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Additional  ancillary  Information  concerning  for  example,  elevation, 
distance  to  water,  temporary  field  number,  etc.  are  provided  In  each  site 
form  (see  Volume  2,  Appendix  C).  Table  4  provides  a  list  of  the 
Investigated  sites. 

Previously  Recorded  Sites 

39C01: 

This  earthlodge  village,  also  known  as  the  Demery  site,  is  situated  on 
a  low  terrace  near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  River  and  a  small 
ephemeral  tributary.  Although  the  site  Is  listed  In  w.  H.  Over’s  field 
notes  (Slgstad  and  Slgstad  1973:61),  the  first  written  description  is 
provided  by  Will  and  Hecker  (1944:87-88). 

This  Arlkara  site  Is  one  of  the  largest  sites  In  the 
area,  covering  the  greater  part  of  30  acres.  Most  of 
this  site  has  been  under  cultivation  but  on  4  or  5 
acres  of  grass  land  near  the  creek,  still  in  the 
natural  state,  can  be  seen  a  number  of  circular  type 
lodging  ruins.  As  near  as  can  be  determined  by  the 
potsherds  and  general  condition  of  the  site  there  was 
a  single  occupation  of  the  entire  site  and  the  little 
site  to  the  south  [39C02]  across  a  coulee  was 
contemporary.  There  are  no  Indications  of  ditch  or 
palisade,  which  fact  would  also  indicate  simultaneous 
occupation  of  the  entire  site  as  a  population 
requiring  that  much  village  space  would  have  little 
fear  of  assaults  by  enemies. 

In  1956,  during  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  River  8asin  Surveys  Alan 
R.  Woolworth  and  W.  Raymond  Wood  excavated  portions  of  the  site,  in  order 
to  further  examine  the  characteristics  of  this  northernmost  variant  of  the 
Coalescent  Tradition.  Their  Investigation  resulted  in  the  excavation  of 
five  houses  and  numerous  related  features.  Based  on  the  distribution  and 
density  of  the  known  houses,  Woolworth  and  Wood  (1964:74)  estimated  that 
the  site  consists  of  an  unfortified  village  of  approximately  30  houses. 
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Table  4.  List  of  previously  recorded  sites. 


Site  Number 

Field  Number 

Site  Description 

39C01 

Demery 

Earthlodge  village 

39C03 

Kenel 

Historic  Town/Mission 
Earthlodge  village 

39C05 

Fort  Manuel 

Historic  Fort  Manuel 
Earthlodge  village 

39C06 

Jake  White  Bull 

Earthlodge  village 

39C09 

Leavenworth 

Earthlodge  village 
Cemeteries 

39C010 

Standing  Bull 
Village 

Earthlodge  village 

39C012 

Norvold  2,3 

Oak  Creek  A  & 

Earthlodge  village 

B 

39C030 

Upper  Pekelder 

Earthlodge  village 

39C031 

Norvold  1/Oak 
Creek  C 

Earthlodge  village 

39C035 

Wilbur's  Site 

Earthlodge  village 

Temporal  Affi 1 lation 

Extended  Middle  Missouri 
Extended  Coalescent 

Extended  Middle  Missouri 

Euroamerican 

Post -Contact  &  Extended 

Coalescent 

Extended  Middle  Missouri 

Extended  Coalescent 
Disorganized  Coalescent 

Extended  Coalescent 

Extended  Coalescent 

Unknown  Plains  Village 
Post-Contact  Coalescent 

Extended  Coalescent 
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Cultural  materials  recovered  from  their  excavation  Included  a  large 
quantity  of  ceramics,  bone  and  stone  tools,  faunal  remains,  debltage  and  a 
number  of  perishable  materials.  The  latter  Include  remains  of  corn,  beans, 
tlpsln  or  prairie  turnip  root  (Psoralea  esculenta  Marsh),  a  woven  basket, 
wooden  knife  handle  and  a  buckskin  bag  (Wool worth  and  Wood  1964:125) 
Identifiable  faunal  remains  were  represented  by  the  following  species: 
bison,  deer,  antelope,  elk,  canids,  badger,  rabbit,  ground  squirrel, 
catfish,  turtles,  white  pelican,  marsh  hawk,  American  and  ferruginous 
rough-leg  hawks,  crane  and  crow.  Bison  remains  dominate  this  assemblage, 
however  the  variety  of  species  present  supports  Lehmer's  (1971:128) 
statement  that  ’’The  Extended  Coalescent  settlement  pattern  of  small 
villages  occupied  for  only  a  short  time  may  represent  a  response  to 
marginal  economic  conditions,  which  In  turn  were  the  product  of  a  less 
favorable  climate." 

The  1985  Investigation  at  Demery  documented  that  large  quantities  of 
ceramics,  bone,  burned  rock,  chipped  stone  tools  and  debltage  are  still 
present,  occurring  In  an  area  measuring  approximately  450  m  north-south  by 
600  m  east-west  (see  Figure  3  and  Table  5).  Two  small  elbow  pipes  were 
also  observed  (see  Figure  4  a  and  b).  These  materials  were  observed  on  the 
beach  of  Lake  Oahe  as  well  as  the  heavily  vegetated  top  of  the  terrace. 
The  cultural  materials  occupy  nearly  the  entire  terrace  which  at  low  lake 
levels  forms  a  large  peninsula  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
Isthmus.  Concentrations  of  bone,  ceramics,  llthlc  debltage  and  stone  tools 
were  more  evident  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  site  area  which  corresponds 
to  the  area  Investigated  by  Woolworth  and  Wood  (1964).  It  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  the  observed  concentrations  are  associated  with  lodge 
structures.  Although  wave  action  has  eroded  the  margins  of  the  site  It  Is 
also  responsible  for  depositing  a  layer  of  gravel  on  the  eastern  shoreline 
of  the  terrace.  The  gravel  has.  In  effect,  slowed  the  process  of  erosion. 
However,  Intact  cultural  deposits  are  still  believed  to  be  present  as 
evidenced  by  the  cultural  material  exposed  In  the  numerous  pits  excavated 
by  pot  hunters. 

The  surface  of  the  site  has  been  heavily  disturbed  by  pothunters,  most 
of  which  skim  the  surface  and  screen  the  matrix  for  good  artifacts.  Piles 
of  sand,  gravel  and  discarded  bone,  ceramics,  and  other  artifacts  occur 
throughout  the  site  area.  Two  collectors  were  encountered  during  our 
Investigation  and  dissuaded  from  digging,  however  they  continued  to  surface 
collect  nonetheless. 

The  analysis  of  the  surface  collection  of  rim  sherds  Indicates  that 
most  are  attributable  to  the  Extended  Coalescent  La  Roche  wares  (see 
Figures  5  and  6  and  Table  5).  However  a  number  of  sherds  are  similar  to 
the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition  Riggs  and  Fort  Yates  wares  (see  Figure  6 a  and 
Table  5).  Woolworth  and  Wood  (1964:104-105)  also  recovered  Middle  Missouri 
ceramics,  however  In  fewer  numbers.  The  Middle  Missouri  ceramics  recovered 
during  the  1985  investigation  mainly  occurred  along  the  northern  beaches, 
an  area  which  was  not  Intensively  excavated  by  Woolworth  and  Wood  (1964:Map 
7).  This  suggests  that  a  larger,  spatially  distinct  Middle  Missouri 
Tradition  component  may  exist  at  the  site  than  was  shown  by  Woolworth  and 
Wood's  (1964)  excavations. 

The  investigation  of  39C01  Indicates  that  additional  Intact  cultural 
deposits  are  highly  likely.  These  deposits  are  attributable  to  both 
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Table  5.  Continued 
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Figure  4.  Artifacts  from  39C01:  a-possible  crude  catlinite  pipe 
fragment;  b-unf i ni shed  steatite  pipe;  c-d-projecti  1e 
points  and  e-incised  rib.  All  artifacts  except  (e)  are 
actual  size. 
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Rim  sherds  from  39C01:  a-possible  La  Roche  Horizontal 
Incised  Rim-Wheeler  variety  with  fine  stab  and  drag 
incisions;  b-c-Talking  Crow  Straight  Rim  and  d- 
unclassified.  flll  sherds  are  actual  size. 


Rim  sherds  from  39C01:  a-Fort  Rice  Trailed  with  stab 
and  drag  incisions  and  b-miniture  vessel-La  Roche 
Incised  Straioht  Rim.  Both  sherds  are  actual  size. 


Extended  Coalescent  and  Extended  and/or  Terminal  Middle  Missouri  variant 
occupations.  Test  excavations  are  recommended  In  order  to  determine  1)  the 
depth,  extent,  location,  affiliation  and  contents  of  the  suspected  burled 
cultural  deposits  and  2)  determine  the  effects  of  inundation  and/or  wave 
action  upon  the  cultural  deposits.  The  specific  locations  of  any  test 
excavations  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  distribution  of  cultural 
material  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  However  due  to  the 
large  site  extent,  backhoe  trenches  placed  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
margins  of  the  site  (e.g.,  from  Station  1  south  to  Map  Point  54  and  west 
from  station  1  to  Map  Point  19)  may  be  the  most  efficient  means  of 
examining  the  site  (see  Figure  3).  Test  excavations  could  then  be  used  to 
further  investigate  any  features  (i.e.,  cache  pits,  hearths,  house  floors, 
etc.)  encountered  within  the  trenches  as  well  as  addressing  pertinent 
research  topics  and  questions.  Further  Investigation  of  this  site  can  only 
be  accomplished  during  Lake  Oahe  pool  levels  that  are  at  1600'  or  lower. 
Until  the  time  that  additional  Investigation  can  be  accomplished,  the  site 
will  continue  to  be  Impacted  by  Inundation,  wave  action  and  pothunting. 

The  presence  of  additional  Intact  cultural  deposits  and  the  unique 
position  of  this  site  In  Middle  Missouri  prehistory  as  the  northernmost 
expression  of  the  Extended  Coalescent  variant  attest  to  its  significance. 
A  number  of  research  topics  can  be  presented  which  relate  to  the  site's 
geographic  and  chronological  position.  In  addition  to  topics  relating  to 
subsistence,  ceramic  and  radiocarbon  analyses  (see  Buechler  1984:50-51), 
the  primary  topic  concerns  the  relationship  of  this  site  to  other 
contemporaneous  villages  In  the  area.  The  lack  of  fortifications  at  39C01 
is  especially  interesting  considering  that  most  of  the  contemporary 
Terminal  Middle  Missouri  villages  were  fortified.  The  general  assumption 
is  that  at  least  some  of  that  protection  would  have  been  necessary  due  to 
the  expansion  of  Extended  Coalescent  populations  into  Middle  Missouri 
Tradition  territories.  The  activities  occurring  at  39C01  may  be  critical 
in  addressing  such  questions  concerning  cultural  interaction  and 
relationships  during  the  Plains  Village  period.  As  a  result,  the  site 
should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C03: 

The  Kenel  site  consists  of  numerous  historic  occupations  overlying  an 
Extended  Middle  Missouri  prehistoric  earthlodge  village  (Lehmer  1971:67). 
Together  these  materials  occur  in  an  area  measuring  approximately  300  m 
north-south  by  800  m  east-west.  Previous  Investigations  by  Will  and  Hecker 
(1944:86-87)  present  the  following  discussion: 

This  Archaic  Mandan  site  has  been  occupied  by  an 
Indian  school,  a  farm  school  and  a  small  Indian 
community  during  the  past  50  or  60  years.  Nothing 
shows  on  the  surface  but  potsherds,  pounded  bones, 
flint  spalls  and  artifacts.  Any  indications  of  lodge 
ruins  have  long  since  been  obliterated.  However, 
while  digging  In  a  lodge  ruin  for  potsherds,  we 
uncovered  9  feet  of  a  lodge  floor  edge  near  the  wall, 
showing  three  post  holes  about  Zi  feet  apart  in  a 
straight  line.  Indicating  rectangular  type  houses,  as 
the  floor  edge  was  also  straight  for  this  distance  and 
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did  not  extend  beyond  the  post  holes.  This  was  the 
extent  of  our  digging  along  that  wall.  We  were  unable 
to  determine  the  size  of  this  site  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  but  potsherds  etc.  showed  on  10  or  12  acres. 

Indian  CCC  workers  while  landscaping  uncovered  three 
burials.  Two  secondary  disarticulated  multiple  group 
burials  apparently  Interred  by  the  original  villagers 
and  a  later  single  burial  of  one  man  which  was  no 
doubt  Intrusive.  This  single  burial  was  primary  and 
several  artifacts  were  recovered  by  the  CCC  workers. 

As  the  workers  dug  out  this  primary  single  burial  and 
the  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Yates  had  taken  the  artifacts 
away  before  we  arrived  on  the  scene  we  know  little 
about  the  burial.  However,  we  stratified  one  of  the 
group  burials  and  took  some  photographs  but  as  badgers 
had  dug  through  the  burial  and  the  workers  had 
disturbed  the  top  we  had  very  little  to  work  on.  This 
burial  was  packed  In  clay  carried  up  from  the  river 
about  300  yards  away.  There  were  fragments  of  parts  of 
25  or  more  skeletons  of  persons  ranging  from  those 
under  six  months  old  (as  shown  by  jawbones  with  teeth 
uncut)  to  elderly  people  whose  lost  molar  teeth 
cavities  were  grown  over.  Some  of  the  adult  bones 
were  painted  red  with  what  appeared  to  be  cinnabar. 

No  grave  goods  were  found  In  this  burial  but  there 
were  two  sea  shells  that  may  have  been  intrusive 
through  the  badger  holes.  The  skeletal  fragments  were 
apparently  gathered  up  and  thrown  into  the  grave,  as 
no  order  was  observed  In  placing  them.  Evidently  this 
group  burial  was  made  from  bones  fallen  from  scaffold 
burials.  The  second  group  burial  was  not  packed  in 
clay  and  the  CCC  workers  had  taken  all  the  bones  out 
before  we  arrived.  However,  Dan  Eagle  and  Abe  Rough- 
surface,  two  Indian  boys  who  had  been  detailed  to  help 
us  on  the  first  group  burial,  stated  that  the  second 
one  was  the  same  as  the  first.  The  potsherds  at  this 
site  are  Archaic  Mandan  types. 

The  1952  Smithsonian  Institution  River  Basin  Surveys  site  form  (see 
Volume  2,  Appendix  C)  also  notes  that  approximately  50  burials  were  found 
but  their  relationships  to  those  noted  by  Will  and  Hecker  (1944)  Is  not 
known.  However,  It  Is  possible  that  the  two  reports  are  referring  to  the 
same  burials. 

The  present  Investigation  located  ceramics,  bone  and  cache  pits  eroding 
out  of  the  cutbank  (see  Figure  7  and  Table  6).  No  cultural  materials  were 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  terrace  due  to  the  heavy  vegetative  cover  but 
given  Will  and  Hecker's  (1944)  report.  Intact  buried  cultural  deposits  are 
most  likely  still  present. 

Most  of  the  cultural  materials  consist  of  a  level  of  bone  fragments 
exposed  in  the  cutbank  and  occurring  approximately  25-50  centimeters  below 
the  present  ground  surface  (B.S.).  Another  Intermittent  layer  of  cut  bone 
fragments  and  historic  ceramics  was  also  exposed  in  the  cutbank  between  10 
and  15  centimeters  B.S.  This  level  Is  suspected  to  be  associated  with  the 
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Fioure  7.  Map  of  39C03,  prehistoric  component. 


Table  6.  Site  39CC3,  prehistoric  component  naD  legend. 

rn  I  KStXIHiM  catalog  number  couectei  ’ 

1  I  FMMU.  ARTERIAL 

low  caacaatrattan  in  catkaaki  k  IN  Trap.  k  1.3’  kalaa  wlm. 

2  I  FRUGAL  ARTERIAL 

Oaaa  csncratratien  in  catkaaki  k  N  Trap.  I  1.3’  kalp  itriacr. 

3  I  FMIW.  ARTERIAL 

low  caacaatratiaa  in  catkaaki  k  31  trap,  k  I'  ktlm  sarlaca. 

«  CUT  MAI 

3  I  FMMU  HATER  I  At 

low  caacaatratiaa  in  catkonki  k  ISA  Trap,  k  I  kalaa  sarlaca. 
k  CUTMMt 

7  EKE  OF  RATER 

0  EKE  OF  RATER 

4  EKE  OF  RATER 

10  I  HEARTH 

la  Catlaaki  k  2  kaloa  tarlaca. 

30  I 

010  krikp. 

31  I 

Poltary  aoR  kaaa  in  catkaak.  RIGGS  FILIETTEO  RIM?  SPCARy  ( 1968:40-41 )  86-28-1  . 

32  I  I (FACE 

la  cutkaaki  Rattary  ana  kaaa  prnaat.  86-28-4  < 

33  I 

Rattary  aaA  kaaa  in  catkaak. 

5k  I  FEATURE  IR  OAHU  13  RIGGS  PUACTATE  SPERRy  (1968:40) 

AaA  aaA  ckarcaal  stain  in  cutkaak.  #2  RIGGS  FIUETTED  AIM  SPEART  (1968:40-41)  86-28-2-3  x 

35  EKE  OF  RATER 

3k  EDGE  OF  RATER 

37  EDGE  OF  RATER 
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early  historic  occupation  of  Kenel,  Test  excavations  are  necessary  to 
define  the  chronological  relationships  between  the  two  bone  levels  exposed 
In  the  cutbank  and  to  define  the  extent  and  Integrity  of  the  Extended 
Middle  Missouri  village  noted  by  Will  and  Hecker  (1944:86).  The 
prehistoric  component  can  therefore  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  historic  component  at  39C03  consists  of  the  remains  of  St. 
Benedict's  Mission  and  the  Sioux  town  of  Kenel.  Mattlson  (1953:154) 
provides  the  following  description: 

The  historic  component  of  39C03  consists  of  the  remains  of 
St.  Benedict's  Mission  and  the  Sioux  town  of  Kenel.  The  village 
of  Kenel,  located  some  18  miles  by  river  below  Fort  Yates...is  a 
sub-issue  station  of  Standing  Rock  Reservation.  The  town  was 
named  for  Father  Martin  Kenel,  a  Benedictine  priest  who  came 
there  In  1884  and  served  for  many  years  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  boarding  school.  The  school  has  since  been  moved  to  Fort 
Yates.  Kenel  Is  a  small  Indian  town.  It  has  a  traders'  store 
which  serves  as  a  post  office,  a  large  Catholic  Church,  an  older 
church  which  now  serves  as  community  hall,  a  large  and  active 
cemetery  of  300  graves  behind  which  there  Is  a  cluster  of  log 
Indian  dwellings.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  Bishop 
Martin  Marty  In  the  form  of  a  shrine. 

The  site  of  the  Saint  Benedict's  Mission  is  located  In  Kenel. 

This  mission  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  St.  Benedict's 
Agricultural  and  Boarding  School.  It  was  established  in  1878  by 
Bishop  Marty.  Rev.  Henry  Hug,  O.S.G.  and  later  Claude  Ebner, 
both  from  Saint  Melnrad,  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  were  sent  there 
to  open  a  school  for  boys  twelve  years  of  age  and  older.  Agent 
James  McLaughlin,  in  1879.  reported  as  follows: 

At  the  Industrial  farm  school,  now  one  year 
established,  and  located  15  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
are  15  boys,  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 

Hendricks,  assisted  by  five  lay  brothers  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  of  Saint  Melnrad,  Spencer  County, 

Indiana.  The  brothers  are  all  mechanics  and  artisans, 
and  are  teaching  the  boys  respective  trades,  as 
tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  farmers.... 

In  1882,  a  chapel,  25  X  75,  was  built  at  the  farm  school. 

The  school  made  rapid  progress  under  the  Benedictine  fathers.  In 
1884,  Bishop  Marty  appealed  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Conception,  Missouri,  for  co-laborers  among  the  Sioux.  As  a 
result,  Father  Kenel  and  Bede  Marty,  O.S.B.,  were  sent  to  St. 
Benedict's.  Father  Kenel  served  as  superintendent  after  the 
Government  took  over  the  institution  and  converted  it  Into  a 
Government  industrial  school.  Benedictine  sisters  also  assisted 
him  in  his  work.  Later,  girls  were  admitted  to  the  school.  They 
were  given  instructions  In  the  various  branches  of  housework, 
such  as  cooking,  baking,  washing,  Ironing,  cutting  and  fitting 
garments,  sewing,  etc. 

Father  Kenel  retired  in  October  1906.  The  Government  paid 
him  a  tribute  on  the  day  of  his  retirement  by  naming  the  school. 
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which  he  served  as  superintendent  for  so  many  years,  as  "The 
Martin  Kenel  Agricultural  School."  The  sisters,  not  finding  what 
they  considered  a  worthy  successor,  resigned  as  a  body  soon  after 
Father  Kenel  retired.  The  work  was  continued  by  lay  employees  of 
the  Government  until  1919,  when  the  school  was  closed.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  wrecked  and  removed  to  Fort  Yates. 

The  large  church  at  Kenel  appears  to  be  of  recent  origin. 

Only  one  building  associated  with  the  old  Government  school  now 
remains  at  Kenel . 

The  only  standing  structures  present  in  1985  consist  of  a  stone  grotto  and 
a  stone  monument  dedicated  to  bishops  Martin  Marty,  who  founded  the 
mission,  and  Martin  Kenel,  for  whom  the  town  was  named  after  (see  Figures  8 
and  9).  The  monument  (Figure  8)  is  a  tall  four-sided  pyramid  with  two 
projections  at  its  apex  resembling  a  tipi.  The  exterior  is  constructed  of 
native  rock,  much  of  which  contains  fossils  as  well  as  two  plaques  honoring 
the  two  bishops.  Mosaics  of  a  cross,  an  American  flag  and  various  words 
also  occur  on  the  exterior.  The  Inside  of  the  monument  is  also  covered 
with  mosaics  of  words  and  figures.  Deer  flank  both  sides  of  an  apparent 
altar  above  which  are  the  words  “IN  EXCELSIS  DEO".  At  the  juncture  of  the 
four  Interior  walls  Is  an  eye  at  the  top  of  a  pyramid  similar  to  that  found 
on  a  one  dol  1  ar  bill. 

This  structure  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  fence  with  large  round  stone 
and  mortar  posts  at  the  corners  and  an  arch  above  the  entrance  (see  Volume 
2,  Appendix  C).  These  features  are  also  constructed  using  various  types  of 
native  stone. 

The  other  standing  structure  occurs  In  an  area  shown  on  the  1947  Corps 
of  Engineers  War  Department  map  (Sheet  118)  as  a  cemetery.  This  3  X  9  m 
structure  Is  a  stone  re-construction  of  a  grotto  (Figure  9).  Rocks  were 
basically  piled  up  arching  Inward  until  the  two  sides  met  at  the  middle 
forming  what  is  known  as  a  corbeled  arch.  This  type  of  arch  Is  a  common 
construction  technique  among  Native  Americans  as  aboriginally  they  lacked 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  arch  (Hester  1976:390).  The  entrance  is  towards 
the  southwest  and  the  cemetery.  The  entryway  goes  approximately  1-1.5  m  to 
the  northeast,  then  turns  sharply  to  the  northwest  leading  to  an  apparent 
altar  at  the  end  of  the  grotto.  An  opening  In  the  top  of  the  structure 
permits  light  to  shine  onto  the  altar.  The  Interior  of  the  grotto  is  only 
approxi mately  1-1.5  m  wide  at  the  floor  and  narrow  upwards,  while  the 
celling  Is  1.2-1. 5  m  above  the  floor.  The  floor  slants  downward  to  the 
altar,  which  is  made  of  cement.  The  only  inscription  is  present  above  the 
entrance  in  mosaic  which  reads  "Momento  Morll."  The  last  word  is  not 
clear. 

In  addition  to  these  standing  structures,  a  number  of  foundations  and 
depressions  are  present  (see  Figure  10).  These  represent  the  only  remains 
of  the  St.  Benedict  Mission,  its  school  and  buildings  of  the  local 
Inhabitants.  It  is  evident  from  the  1947  Corps  of  Engineers,  War 
Department  map  that  many  more  structures  existed  than  were  mapped  in  during 
the  present  Investigation.  However,  most  of  the  site  area  is  covered  with 
heavy  vegetation  obscuring  many  of  these  features.  A  layer  of  soil  has 
also  covered  many  of  the  foundations  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  only 
portion  of  foundations  visible  were  exposed  in  holes.  A  buried  level  of 


Figure  8.  Site  39C03,  stone  monument  and  memorial  to  Bishops 
Marty  and  Kenel . 
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Figure  9.  Site  39C03,  stone  grotto. 
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cut  bone  and  historic  ceramics  approximately  10-15  centimeters  B.S.  was 
also  exposed  in  the  cutbank  in  1985. 

As  a  result  of  the  heavy  vegetation  and  soil  covering,  only  a  portion 
of  the  site  was  mapped.  A  number  of  other  surface  features  were  observed 
but  were  not  mapped  In  as  their  exact  configuration  or  nature  could  not  be 
determined.  Any  additional  Intensive  surface  Investigation  of  the  site 
should  consider  mowing  or  burning  the  vegetation.  The  only  other  features 
visible  on  the  site  are  the  old  road  beds,  planted  cottonwood  trees  and  a 
sidewalk.  The  sidewalk  and  a  number  of  trees  were  Intact  during  the  1985 
Investigation  of  the  prehistoric  component,  however  record  high  lake  levels 
has  caused  the  migration  of  the  cutbank  approximately  5-10  meters.  In 
June,  1986,  the  cutbank  was  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  erosion  had 
also  apparently  caused  the  slumping  of  about  half  of  the  trees. 

Although  most  of  the  former  structures  on  the  site  have  been  removed  or 
destroyed,  in  terms  of  religious  Importance,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
structures  are  still  fairly  well  Intact.  These  structures  contain  symbols 
which  exhibit  Native  American  and  Euro-American  Influences.  These  symbols 
and  the  monuments  themselves  are  evidence  of  a  merger  of  Native  and  Euro- 
American  belief  systems  which  given  the  era  (i.e.,  post-Indian  War)  is 
worthy  of  additional  study. 

The  site  Is  also  notable  In  terms  of  the  persons  which  occupied  or 
visited  the  site.  Although  the  chaln-of-title  search  indicates  that  the 
land  was  Issued  as  Patent  Record  No.  1  to  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Mission  on  July  26,  1910,  the  site  was  occupied  historically  much  earlier. 
The  North  Dakota  Historical  Quarterly  (1931:181)  mentions  in  their  catalog 
of  recent  acquisitions: 

...ebony  crucifix  given  to  Mad  Bear  by  Bishop  Marty;  and  brass 
crucifix  and  medal  given  to  Bull  Head,  Sr.  by  Father  De  Smet, 

1867,  when  he  came  up  the  Missouri  River  to  what  it  [is]  now 
known  as  Kennel,  near  the  site  of  Fort  Manuel  Lisa  [39C05]. 

The  historic  component  at  this  site  Is  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  based  on  its  potential  to  contribute 
to  our  understanding  of  the  early  reservation  period  and  the  dynamics  of 
acculturation.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  protect  the  site  from  further 
damage  as  the  result  of  cutbank  erosion  and  flooding. 

39C05: 

This  site  consists  of  the  location  of  Fort  Manuel,  a  historic  trading 
post  occupied  In  1812-1813,  an  Extended  Coalescent  and  possible  prehistoric 
or  protohl storlc  component  and  more  recent  debris  from  a  1900s  historic 
Sioux  farmstead.  The  site  Is  situated  on  a  narrow  terrace  near  the 
confluence  of  Hunkpapa  Creek  and  the  Missouri  River  (see  Figure  11).  Most 
of  the  previous  Investigations  have  been  concerned  with  the  historic  fort, 
which  was  extensively  excavated  by  G.  Hubert  Smith  in  1965  and  1966  (Smith 
and  Ludwlckson  1983).  The  fort  Is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 
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Except  for  brief  descriptions  by  W.H.  Over  (Sigstad  and  Sigstad 
1973:61)  and  William  Duncan  Strong  (1940:376),  George  F.  Will  and  Thad  C. 
Hecker  (1944:86)  provided  the  first  detailed  description  of  the  site. 

Manuel  Lisa,  a  trader  of  Spanish  blood,  established 
a  trading  post  at  this  site  in  1812  and  was  burned  out 
by  the  Sioux  in  1813.  The  account  of  this  post  in 
Luttig's  Journal  is  written  by  a  clerk  of  the  post. 

Luttig  mentions  earth  lodge  houses  in  his  Journal  and 
decadent  type  pottery  can  be  picked  up  near  the  post 
ruins.  Also  good  quality  Arikara  type  potshards  are 
plentiful  in  the  field  and  garden  of  Tom  Pheasant,  the 
present  owner  of  the  site.  This  good  quality  pottery 
Indicates  that  an  earlier  Arikara  village  once  occupied 
the  area  as  the  Arikara  pottery  of  1812  was  of  poor 
quality.  Evidence  of  a  village  site  shows  on  about  15 
acres  and  the  potsherds  indicate  the  over-lapping  of  two 
sites.  The  surface  has  been  under  cultivation  by 
Indians  for  about  50  years  and  little  remains  on  the 
surface  except  a  few  potsherds,  bones  and  flint  spalls 
or  artifacts.  The  United  States  Indian  Bureau  is 
restoring  the  old  trading  post  and  converting  the  area 
into  a  state  park. 

The  site  was  assigned  the  Smithsonian  number  39C05  by  J.  J.  Bauxar 
(Smithsonian  Institution  -  River  Basin  Surveys)  in  1946  and  latter  visited 
by  R.  C.  Farrell  and  J.  J.  Hoffman,  also  with  the  River  Basin  Surveys  in 
1951.  Little  information  on  the  site  was  collected  by  these  individuals 
(see  Volume  2,  Appendix  C). 

Excavations  at  the  site  were  initially  conducted  by  William  Duncan 
Strong  in  1938.  The  focus  of  the  excavation  was  to  recover  the  graves  of 
the  five  individuals  who  died  during  the  occupation  of  the  fort  (see  Smith 
and  Ludwickson  1983:6).  Except  for  one  recently  looted  grave  and  a  brief 
examination  of  the  stockade,  no  burials  were  located,  although  some 
prehistoric  or  protohistoric  ceramics  were  found.  Strong  identified  the 
ceramics  as  "definitely  Cheyenne  work"  resembling  the  ceramics  from  the 
Biesterfeldt  site  (32RM1)  (Smith  and  Ludwickson  1983:7). 

In  addition  to  Strong's  archeological  investigations,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  reconstructed  a  facsimile  of  the  stockade  based  on 
information  derived  from  Strong's  1938  investigations.  The  work  was 
conducted  around  1941  with  labor  supplied  by  the  Indian  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  which  was  part  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Smith 
and  Ludwickson  1983:7).  Smith  and  Ludwickson  (1983:7)  go  on  to  state  that: 

Portions  of  the  original  stockade  alignments  of 
Fort  Manuel  Mere  probably  opened  during  and  after 
Strong's  brief  visit  by  trenching  to  a  shallow  depth, 
and  may  have  been  left  open  in  preparation  for  the 
reconstruction  of  1941.  Excavations  at  Fort  Manuel  in 
1965  and  1966  revealed  that  the  new  construction  lay 
outside  the  alignments  of  the  original  stockade, 
paralleling  the  old  walls  at  a  distance  of  approximately 
six  feet,  probably  to  avoid  damage  to  the  site,  in  large 
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part  still  unexcavated.  Fresh  wooden  stakes  (2  by  2 
inches  and  one  foot  long)  were  also  found  at  irregular 
Intervals  along  the  course  of  the  original  alignments, 
undoubtedly  survey  stakes  of  about  1941,  set  as 
reference  points  for  the  “reconstruction.".... 

The  stockade  structure  of  1941  survived  for  only  a 
few  years  (a  photograph  of  this  structure,  captioned 
"The  Re-habilitated  Fort  Manuel  about  1940,"  can  be 
found  in  Mattison  1954:  111).  By  May,  1952,  most  of  it 
had  collapsed  or  had  been  removed.  When  the  site  was 
next  examined  by  the  writer  (June  1964)  no  part  remained 
upright,  the  only  visible  remains  were  a  few  decaying 
sections  that  had  been  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the 
terrace. 

Except  for  the  River  Basin  Surveys  site  recording  discussed  earlier,  no 
intensive  investigation  of  the  site  occurred  until  1956  when  W.  Raymond 
Wood  and  Frederick  Hadleigh-West  excavated  12  test  units.  Eleven  test 
units  were  placed  along  the  stockade  while  one  was  located  In  a  low  mound 
of  field  stone  (Smith  and  Ludwickson  15o3:9-ll).  The  excavation  basically 
verified  the  location  and  Integrity  of  Fort  Manuel. 

Major  excavation  of  Fort  Manuel  was  undertaken  in  1965  and  1966  by  G. 
H.  Smith  with  the  River  Basin  Surveys,  for  the  purpose  of  "seeking  fresh 
information  that  would  supplement  the  surviving  documentation  for  Fort 
Manuel"  (Smith  and  Ludwickson  1983:13).  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  a 
brief  description  of  Smith's  investigation  is  presented.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  fort  was  stripped,  revealing  the  stockade  and  the  remains  of 
seven  buildings.  In  addition  large  areas  to  the  east  were  also  stripped 
with  a  mechanical  scraper  but  "this  deeper  cutting  revealed  nothing  of 
major  archaeological  Interest"  (Smith  and  Ludwickson  1983:13). 

Descriptions  of  the  fort  and  its  contents  are  provided  below. 

The  ground  plan  of  Fort  Manuel,  revealed  by  the 
excavations,  had  provided  for  an  unobstructed  work  area 
approximately  100  feet  square,  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  structures  of  the  post.  Aligned  with  these 
buildings,  but  not  connected  with  them,  a  quadrilateral 
stockade  composed  of  substantial  whole-log  pickets  had 
enclosed  the  entire  station.  Measuring  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stockade,  the  post  had  been  approximately 
160  feet  square.  Specific  evidence  for  other  trading 
posts  in  the  northern  Plains,  though  limited,  shows  that 
Fort  Manuel  had  been  of  medium  size,  and  resembled  the 
vast  majority  of  the  others  in  being  quadrilateral. 

(Smith  and  Ludwickson  1983:71) 

Evidence  of  a  second  circular  bastion  was  found  at 
the  intersection  of  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the 
stockade  during  1966  (Plate  5b).  This  structure  was 
probably  similar  to  that  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
post  but  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  two  large 
disturbances  which  had  destroyed  portions  of  the  trench. 

Evidence  of  the  two  circular  bastions  at  opposing  angles 
of  the  stockade  enclosure  does  not  seem  to  have  been 


observed  during  the  brief  archaeological  investigations 
of  1938  or  1956. 

Remains  of  seven  buildings  were  found  within  the 
stockade.  Each  unit  was  lettered  for  reference  (A-G)  as 
it  was  exposed.  Four  of  these  units  were  dwellings 
(Structures  A-C,  E),  one  probably  a  storehouse 
(Structure  D),  one  a  blacksmith  shop  (Structure  F),  and 
one  possibly  a  stable  or  barn  (Structure  G).  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  post  had  other  buildings,  although 
extensive  stripping  of  the  site  failed  to  reveal  more. 
Luttlg's  [1920]  list  of  structures  at  the  post  does  not 
tally  exactly  with  the  seven  sites  found  by  excavation 
and  it  may  be  Incomplete.  It  seems  unlikely  that  all 
physical  evidence  of  any  other  structures  had 
disappeared  or  was  overlooked  during  the  extensive 
machine  and  hand  excavations.  (Smith  and  Ludwickson 
1983:13). 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  artifacts  recovered  at 
the  site  of  Fort  Manuel  were  found  in  direct  association 
with  structural  remains  of  1812-13  or  in  occupational 
deposits  of  that  period.  Some  other  artifacts,  though 
possibly  used  at  the  post  and  derived  from  that  period 
had  become  separated  from  their  original  contexts. 
Still  others,  clearly  of  later  origin,  are  probably 
casual  discards  of  later  visitors  since  there  was  no 
evidence  of  sustained  use  of  the  site  after  the  post  was 
abandoned  by  the  Company.  The  artlfactual  evidence 
bearing  on  the  period  of  special  interest  Is  even  more 
restricted  in  its  significance  than  Is  the  structural 
evidence.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  reconstruct  those 
parts  of  the  material  history  of  the  station  which 
lesser  artifacts  alone  are  likely  to  illuminate. 

No  major  deposit  of  ordinary  domestic  refuse  was 
found  In  any  part  of  the  site,  within  or  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  stockade,  despite  the  large  size  and 
coverage  of  the  areas  stripped  and  excavated.  Although 
the  party  of  1812  was  large,  and  although  for  that 
winter  Fort  Manuel  was  a  major  Company  base,  Luttlg's 
journal  shows  that  once  essential  construction  was 
finished  most  of  the  expedition  was  ordinarily  on  duty 
elsewhere.  By  contrast,  Indians  were  usually  to  be 
found  at  the  fort,  occasionally  in  large  numbers  and 
probably  often  In  family  groups.  One  winter  day  Luttig 
merely  wrote:  "plenty  Rees  at  the  fort"  (Luttig 
1920:114).  The  paucity  of  ordinary  domestic  refuse 
excavated,  particularly  food  bone,  Is  therefore 
noteworthy. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  and  specimen  lots 
from  the  northerly  part  of  the  enclosure  (excavated 
entirely  by  hand)  seems  small,  somewhat  less  than  400 
catalog  numbers  having  been  assigned  In  the  laboratory. 
The  specimens  themselves  are  small  and  fragmentary. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  somewhat  smaller  sample, 
approximately  200  In  number,  subsequently  obtained  from 
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the  southern  portion  of  the  site  during  the  1966 
excavations.  (Smith  and  Ludwickson  1983:76-77) 

The  recovered  cultural  materials  consist  primarily  of  various  faunal 
remains  and  Iron,  wood  and  ceramic  artifacts.  A  small  amount  of  Native 
American  artifacts  were  also  recovered.  These  Include  chipped  and 
groundstone  tools,  ceramics  and  various  bone  artifacts.  The  ceramics 
indicate  that  a  number  of  components  may  be  present.  Smith  and  Ludwickson 
(1983:51)  summarize  these  affiliations  In  the  following  discussion. 

A  number  of  artifacts  relating  to  aboriginal 
occupations  of  the  Fort  Manuel  area  were  found  in 
addition  to  the  Euro-American  specimens  described  above. 

Most  Items,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stanley  Ware 
vessels,  are  presumed  to  be  prehistoric.  Two 
prehistoric  components  may  be  Inferred  from  the  presence 
of  certain  diagnostic  artifacts. 

Earliest  Is  a  possible  Middle  Missouri  Tradition 
component  identified  by  at  least  one  subsurface  feature, 
a  trash  pit  found  eroding  from  the  terrace  edge,  in  1968 
by  J.J.  Hoffman  and  R.B.  Johnston.  The  reason  Hoffman 
and  Johnston  attributed  this  pit  to  the  Middle  Missouri 
Tradition  may  have  been  that  a  ground  celt  was  found  in 
it;  no  diagnostic  ceramics  were  associated.  It  is 
conceivable  that  this  celt  may  have  found  its  way  Into  a 
Coalescent  or  fort  period  context,  and  that  in  fact  no 
Middle  Missouri  Tradition  occupation  of  the  terrace 
occurred.  Further,  such  celts  have  been  found  in 
Extended  Coalescent  contexts  (see  below). 

A  later  Coalescent  Tradition  component  Is  Indicated 
(Lehmer  1971:194).  This  component  Is  identified  by  the 
presence  of  distinctive  ceramics  with  unthickened, 
curved  to  straight  vertical  rims  with  either 
horizontally  Incised  lines,  or  plain  rims  with  tool 
decorated  lips,  and  "S"-r1ms,  all  of  the  "La  Roche 
Pottery  Tradition"  (Stephenson  1971:51-61)... 

The  presence  of  an  "Arlkara"  pre-fort  period  Indian 
component  In  and  around  the  site  of  Fort  Manuel  has  been 
known  since  Will  and  Hecker's  work  (1944).  In  addition, 

Strong  suggested  that  a  Cheyenne  component  existed  at 
the  site  (Strong  1940:376).  These  conclusions  were 
drawn  principally  from  the  evidence  of  ceramics.  The 
following  material  will  not  significantly  alter 
Interpretation  of  these  Indian  components  since  find- 
spots  were  never  precisely  recorded  and  spatial 
Inferences  regarding  the  various  components  is  not 
possible. 

The  Stanley  Ware  vessels  may  have  originated  either 
from  the  presence  of  Arlkara  at  the  fort  or  may  have 
reached  their  discovery  contexts  through  trade.  Pottery 
diagnostic  of  the  earlier  Extended  Coalescent  horizon 
was  also  found  and  testifies  to  pre-fort  occupations  of 
the  terrace.  The  general  characteristics  and  type 
descriptions  of  the  Coalescent  pottery  may  be  found  in 
Stephenson's  report  on  the  Potts  site,  39C019 
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(Stephenson  1971).  The  pottery  from  the  Fort  Manuel 
site  differs  in  no  significant  way  from  that  reported 
earl ier. 

It  is  evident  from  the  previous  investigations  that  at  least  two  Native 
American  components  are  present.  While  the  historic  Fort  Manuel  has  been 
enrolled  onto  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  the  Native  American 
components  have  yet  to  be  sufficiently  investigated  for  any  similar 
determination. 

The  purpose  of  Larson-Tibesar  Associates'  1985  investigation  was  to 
document  the  condition  of  the  site  and  to  collect  sufficient  information  to 
determine  the  site's  significance.  The  first  part  of  the  1985 
investigation  focused  on  the  condition  or  integrity  of  the  site.  Most  of 
the  cultural  materials  observed  were  found  on  the  beach,  suggesting  little 
integrity.  These  materials  were  scattered  over  an  area  measuring 
approximately  1200  m  north-south  by  100  m  east-west.  A  comparison  of  the 
location  of  Fort  Manuel  (Smith  and  Ludwickson  1983:  Figure  2)  to  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  1947  topographic  maps  (Sheet  No.  118)  and  aerial 
photographs  taken  in  October  2,  1981  (No  153  09  10  117)  indicates  that 
much,  if  not  all,  of  Fort  Manuel  has  been  destroyed.  This  is  verified  by 
the  fact  that  no  artifacts  which  could  be  positively  associated  with  the 
fort  were  observed  on  the  beach.  The  presence  of  numerous  and  widespread 
Native  American  cultural  materials  along  the  edges  of  the  terrace  suggest 
that  at  least  some  portion  of  a  prehistoric  or  protohistoric  component(s) 
may  still  be  present  (see  Figure  12).  However,  test  excavations  along  the 
intact  portion  of  the  terrace  adjacent  to  concentrations  of  prehistoric 
cultural  materials  would  be  necessary  to  define  such  a  component(s). 
Collected  ceramics  are  comparable  to  La  Roche  and  Talking  Crow  wares  (see 
e.g..  Figure  12a-c)  and  are  indicative  of  an  Extended  and  probable  Post- 
Contact  Coalescent  component. 

In  addition  to  the  components  discussed  above,  a  historic  1900s 
occupation  also  occurred  at  the  site.  Smith  and  Ludwickson  (1983:9)  note 
that : 

Near  the  site  of  the  post  the  sites  of  two  of  these  allotment 
dwellings  (removed  about  1941)  were  marked  by  foundations  of 
concrete  aggregate.  A  hewn  log  building  is  shown  in  one  of 
Carlyle  Smith's  photographs  of  the  site  (Plate  2a).  Following 
the  removal  of  these  buildings  and  the  relocation  of  the 
allottees  who  had  used  them,  the  site  of  Port  Manuel  sustained 
some  minor  damage,  and  the  excavations  exposed  several  shallow 
refuse-filled  pits  of  quite  recent  origin. 

All  of  the  historic  debris  observed  during  the  1985  Investigation  is 
related  to  this  occupation.  All  of  the  cultural  material  was  located  on 
the  bench  and  Included  the  remains  of  the  concrete  foundation,  bottle 
glass,  bricks,  farm  machinery  parts,  ceramics  and  other  domestic  items. 

Although  Smith  and  Ludwickson  noted  above  that  Tom  Pheasant  occupied 
the  site,  this  individual  Is  not  listed  In  the  chain  of  title  search.  The 
chain  of  title  search  Indicates  that  this  location  was  issued  as  part  of  a 
Trust  Patent  allotment  to  Mrs.  Mary  Iron  Horn  in  October  3,  1907.  She  died 
in  February  10,  1929  and  left  the  land  to  Maggie  Shoot  the  Bear,  who  left 
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k  Figure  12.  Artifacts  from  site  39C05:  a-b-Talking  Crow  Straight  Rim; 

c-La  Roche  Incised  Straight  Rim  and  d-f-small  corner  and 
side  notched  projectile  points  (actual  size). 
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It  to  Maurice  Shoot  the  Bear  In  February  1,  1939.  He  died  in  August  3,  1941 
and  left  it  to  Guy  (Garfield)  Shoot  the  Bear  who  held  it  until  acquired  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  in  1958. 

This  latter  historic  occupation  is  also  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  erosion  from  Lake  Oahe  since  the  foundations  noted  by  Smith  and 
Ludwickson  (1983)  above  were  found  scattered  along  the  beach  in  1985.  This 
component  therefore  lacks  any  integrity  and  should  not  be  considered 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

As  noted  above,  erosion  has  also  destroyed  the  physical  remains  of  Fort 
Manuel.  As  a  consequence  the  information  content  and  significance  of  this 
site  involves  archival  records  and  data  gathered  by  the  previous 
archeological  Investigations.  No  further  archeological  investigation  of 
the  fort  is  therefore  recommended. 

Additional  work  is  recommended,  however,  for  the  Plains  Village 
component  since  a  considerable  amount  of  prehistoric  cultural  material  is 
apparently  eroding  out  of  the  terrace.  Large  concentrations  of  bone, 
flakes,  ceramics  and  burned  rock  are  present  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
terrace.  Most  of  the  materials  coincide  with  areas  of  dark  soil  which  is 
the  most  likely  source  of  the  cultural  materials.  Both  Extended  and  Post- 
Contact  Coalescent  materials  have  been  recovered  from  the  site  indicating 
that  this  location  has  had  numerous  occupations.  The  Plains  Village 
component  is  also  aparently  unfortified  and  In  that  respect  may  be  related 
to  39C01,  located  approximately  five  miles  to  the  northwest.  Test 
excavations  are  recommended  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  buried 
cultural  levels,  site  extent  and  characteristics  of  the  Coalescent 
components,  and  possible  relationships  to  the  Extended  Coalescent 
occupation  at  39C01.  This  component  is  therefore  considered  potentially 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C06: 

The  Jake  White  Bull  site  is  a  fortified  Extended  Middle  Missouri 
earthlodge  village  situated  on  an  east-facing  slope  above  the  Missouri 
River.  The  site  has  been  extensively  eroded  by  wave  action  as  will  become 
apparent  in  the  following  discussion.  The  site  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Although  a  brief  mention  of  an  Archaic  Jake  White  Bull  site  designated 
39C041  and  equivalent  to  39C06  was  initially  made  by  W.  H.  Over  (Sigstad 
and  Sigstad  1973:61),  most  of  the  information  concerning  the  site  was 
provided  during  the  Smithsonian  Institution-River  Basin  Surveys.  Paul  L. 
Cooper  assigned  the  number,  39C06,  to  a  fortified  village,  based  on  aerial 
photographs,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  same  as  Over's  Jake  White  Bull 
site  (see  Volume  2  -  Appendix  C). 

The  site  was  not  visited  until  July  30,  1966  when  it  was  investigated 
by  J.  J.  Hoffman  and  Donald  J.  Lehmer.  Hoffman  (see  Volume  2,  Appendix  C) 
reported  that: 

Site  appears  to  be  fortified  in  a  generally 
rectangular  pattern.  A  broad,  shallow  ditch  surrounds 
the  occupation  and  is  marked  by  corner  bastions  as  well 
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as  one  center  bastion  along  the  north-south  sweep  of  the 
ditch.  This  latter  feature  is  located  on  top  of  a  small 
knoll  that  rises  off  the  west  side  of  the  site. 
Approxl mately  30  house  pits  are  within  the  fortified 
area.  None  are  noted  outside.  The  pits  are  large  ovals 
oriented  NE-SW.  They  are  more  or  less  regularly 
arranged  in  3  or  4  rows  that  parallel  the  long  axis  of 
the  ditch.  Some  house  pits  are  dug  into  the  east  face 
of  the  small  knoll  previously  mentioned.  The  east  side 
of  the  village  has  been  badly  eroded  by  rising  waters, 
but  little  or  no  trash  is  washing  out.  The  north-south 
sweep  or  western  side  of  the  ditch  was  chained  and  found 
to  be  962.0*  long.  The  present  width  of  the  village 
measured  east-west  thru  the  large  bastion  on  the  knoll, 
is  525.0*.  This  is  only  a  minimal  width  as  the  east 
part  of  the  site  is  presently  cut  by  the  reservoir.  The 
entire  village  is  positioned  on  a  slope  facing  east. 
The  elevation  runs  from  1590.0*  to  about  1630.0*. 

Ahler  (1977a : 13)  notes  that: 

The  site  was  again  visited  by  a  party  of  three 
under  the  direction  of  F.  A.  Calabrese  of  the  National 
Park  Service  Midwest  Archeological  Center  on  25  June 
1972.  It  was  then  noted  that  an  estimated  two  thirds  of 
the  site  were  under  water,  with  only  two  rows  of  house 
depressions  remaining  above  water.  No  high  erosional 
cutbank  has  developed,  but  It  was  noted  that  local 
artifact  collectors  often  visited  the  site  to  pick  up 
eroded  cultural  material.  Following  that  visit, 
Calabrese  recommended  a  test  excavation  program  to 
determine  the  cultural  content  of  the  site,  the  number 
of  components  represented,  and  the  nature  of  the 
architectural  features  represented.... 

In  1975  the  Jake  White  Bull  site  was  speci fical ly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  author  by  Marion  Travis 
of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
noting  the  continuing  destruction  of  the  site  by 
reservoir  wave  action.  Such  destruction  was  greatly 
accelerated  during  the  summer  of  1975  when  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  reached  a  maximum  pool  elevation  of  1617.9  ft 
MSI.  Travis,  a  conscientious  lay  archeologist,  had  for 
several  years  been  making  surface  collections  at  the 
eroding  site,  and  had  urged  several  archeologists  to 
take  note  of  the  impending  destruction  of  the  site.  An 
examination  of  Travis'  collection  from  the  site,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  Lehmer's  taxonomic  classification 
and  the  new  Information  from  the  Helb  site,  underscored 
the  need  to  evaluate  the  Importance,  cultural  content, 
and  condition  of  the  site,  and  led  directly  to  the 
recommendations  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  place  the 
site  high  on  a  list  of  priorities  for  Immediate 
attention. 
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This  concern  resulted  in  a  systematic  surface  collection  and  test 
excavation  of  the  site  by  Stanley  A.  Ahler  with  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  1976.  Their  investigation  recorded  eleven  suspected  house 
depressions  of  which  only  eight  were  complete  (see  Ahler  1977a:Figure  3). 
Test  excavations  were  conducted  in  House  4  which  was  partially  exposed  in 
the  cutbank.  Profiles  of  the  fortification  ditch  were  also  completed. 

The  test  excavation  resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  18  features 
consisting  of  numerous  post  molds  and  small  and  large  subfloor  pits  (Ahler 
1977a:32-34).  In  addition  to  the  features  large  quantities  of  cultural 
materials  were  also  recovered.  Generally  these  include  chipped  and  ground 
stone  tools,  lithic  debltage,  modified  and  unmodified  bone,  floral  remains, 
shell,  ceramics  and  fire-cracked  rock. 

Ahler  (1977a:50)  states  that  "all  but  4%  of  the  Jake  White  Bull  vessel 
collection  can  be  classified  into  either  Riggs  Ware  or  Fort  Yates  ware,  two 
well  recognized  and  easily  distinguishable  ceramic  groupings  common  to 
Extended  Middle  Missouri  variant  sites  in  the  Cannonball  region  of  the 
Middle  Missouri  subarea". 

As  a  result,  Lehmer's  (1971:121-122)  assignment  of  the  Jake  White  Bull 
site  to  the  Terminal  Middle  Missouri  based  on  the  presence  of  a 
fortification  ditch  is  Incorrect  (Ahler  1977:145).  A  radiocarbon  date  of 
A.D.  1013  +  43  was  averaged  from  four  samples  following  Long  and  Rippeteau 
and  calibrated  from  dendochronol ogical  data  (Damon  et  al.  1974).  Given 
this  information,  Ahler  (1977:130)  concludes  that  this  "computed  early  date 
of  occupation  would  make  the  Jake  White  Bull  site  the  earliest  dated  site 
occupied  by  Extended  Middle  Missouri  peoples  north  of  the  Grand  River,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  such  occupations  In  the  entire  Middle  Missouri 
subarea  (cf.  Thiessen  1977).“ 

Impacts  to  the  site  have  been  considerable.  Ahler  (1977a:149)  states 
that: 


Data  from  early  field  notes  at  Jake  White  Bull 
indicate  that  about  200  ft  of  the  site  and  about  75%  of 
the  total  site  area  have  been  destroyed  since  1966,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  similar  rate  of 
erosion  will  not  continue  to  occur  under  normal 
reservoir  operating  conditions. 

The  present  investigation  in  September,  1985  by  Larson-Tibesar 
Associates  verifies  Ahler's  prophetic  statement.  Figure  13  is  an  overlay 
of  Ahler's  (1977:Figure  5)  with  our  site  mapping  which  shows  a  continuation 
of  erosion  due  to  the  wave  action  from  Lake  Oahe.  Up  to  twenty  meters  of 
the  site  has  been  destroyed  since  Ahler's  (1977)  investigation  in  1976, 
leaving  only  six  earthlodges  relatively  intact.  Additional  disturbances 
from  pothunting  has  further  destroyed  portions  of  the  site,  especially 
cache  pits  or  other  features  exposed  in  the  cutbanks  (see  Figure  13  and 
Table  7.  A  revisitation  to  the  site  in  June,  1986  indicated  that  the 
cutbank  had  been  eroded  as  much  as  ten  meters  during  the  one  year  interval. 
Intact  portions  of  the  village  presently  measure  approximately  290  m  north- 
south  by  90  m  east-west.  The  erosion  was  due  to  the  record  high  water 
level  of  Lake  Oahe  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1986.  Pool  levels  above 
1610  feet  AMSL  will  continue  to  erode  this  site. 
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Table  7. 


Site  39C06,  map  legend. 
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DESCRIPTION 
1  DEPRESSION 

Feature  1;  bone  in  cutbank. 
CUTBANK 

Pot -hunt inq  disturbance  in  tail. 

I  DEPRESSION 
Future  2:  14»  N-S. 

CUTBAW 

Old  datue  stake  present. 

1  DEPRESSION 
Feature  3:  lk  N-S. 

cvtmm; 

Broken  bison  skull  on  beach. 

1  DEPRESSION 
Feature  4:  IB*  N-S. 

CUTMNK 

Ceraaics  in  cutbank  -all. 

1  DEPRESSION 
Feature  5:  II*  N-S. 

I  DEPRESSION 
Feature  6:  12*  N-S. 

1  DEPRESSION 
Feature  7:  lk  N-S. 

1  DITCH 

6  ditches  running  NE-SN. 


IS  1  OITCH 

H  edge. 


14  l  DITCH 

E  (4fk. 

15  1 

Historic  train  scatter. 

U  CUTMNK 

Bone  and  fcr  in  cutbank  Mil. 

17  1  HOUND 

Feature  I:  disturbed  by  pot -hunt  mq. 
19  FENCE 

Corps  o4  Enqineers  boundary. 


CATAltJG  NUMBER 


COLLECTED 
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Continued 


HAP  I  OeSCHIPTlOM  CATALOG  NUMBER 

19  i  houho 

Feature  9:  disturbed  by  pot-hunting, 

21  I  nOUNO 

Feature  II:  disturbed  by  pot -hunting. 

21  i  mum 

Feature  11:  disturbed  by  pot -hunting. 

22  1 

Pot-huating  disturbance, 

23  l 

Old  eicavation  unit. 


31  1  «Ilt  SHERD,  ,  SHOOTH/PLAIH,  SIZE  SHADE  5 

Tool  incised.  FORT  YATES  INCISED  (CF  LEHMER  1966: PLATE  VI 1 1  e) 

31  1  Riff  SHERO,  ,  SHOOTH/PLAIH,  SIZE  SHADE  3 

Tool  incised.  RIGGS  OECORATED  L IP  (CF  AhlER  1977 : FIG  14  h) 

32  1  Riff  SHERO,  ,  SHOOTH/PLAIH,  SIZE  SRADE  3 

Tool  impressed.  RIGGS  DECORATED  UP  (CF  LEHMER  1966  :PLATE  Vi  I  4) 

33  1  FIRE-CRACKED  ROCK 

4  311  pieces  in  Se  di letter  area. 

34  1  RIM  SHERD,  ,  SHOOTH/PLA IK ,  SIZE  GRADE  4 

Tool  impressed.  RIGGS  OECORATED  UP  (CF  AHLER  1977 :F IG  ldi ) 


86-21-1 

86-21-2 

86-21-3 

86-21-4 


35 

1  Rill  SHERD,  , 

SHOOTH/PLAIH,  SIZE  SRADE  3 

tool  >wniM. 

RIGGS  OECORATED  LIP  (CF  AHLER 

1977 : FIG  14h) 

86-21-5 

34 

1  Rill  SHERD,  , 

SHOOTH/PIAIH,  SHE  GRADE  4 

Tool  iwrnwD. 

AIGGS  OECORATED  LIP  (CF  LEHMER 

1 966: PLATE  VII 

4) 

86-21-6 

34 

2  RIH  SHERDS,  , 

shooth/plaih,  sue  saade  s 

RIGGS  PLAIN 

(CF  AHLER  1977 :F IG  140) 

86-21-7,8 

37 

1  RIH  SHERD,  , 

SHOOTH/PLAIH,  SUE  SRADE  4 

Tool  laortstiD. 

RIGGS  OECORATEO  LIP  (CF  LEHMER 

1966 : PLATE  VI I 

4) 

86-21-9 

U 

1  DONE  TOOL,  , 

FRAGHEHT,  SUE  GRADE  1 

Scapvl,  Hot, 

39 

1  MOT  SHERI,  , 

SHOOTH/PIAIH,  SUE  SRADE  4 

39 

!  RIR  SHERD,  , 

SHOOTH/PLAIH,  SUE  SRADE  9 

RIGGS  PLAIN 

(CF  AHLEA  1977 : F I G  14d) 

86-21-10 

39 

I  RIH  SHERD,  , 

SHOOTH/PLAIH,  SUE  SRADE  5 

Tool  iaprmcd.  RIGGS  OECORATED  UP  (CF  lEHMER  1966: PLATE  vll  4) 


COLLECTED  ■> 


I 


I 


I 


1 


T 


I 


I 


86-21-11 
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Table  7,  Continued 


RAP  1 

DESCRIPTION 

CATALOG  NUMBEP 

rt 

1  AIR  SHERD,  ,  SROOTH/PLAIH,  SIZE  SHADE  4 

Tool  > •pressed.  RIGGS  DECORATE!)  UP  JCF  LEHHER  1966:PlATE  VU  4) 

86*21-12 

41 

1  DONE  TOOL,  ,  FRASRENT,  SUE  SHADE  4 

Scioui  t  (toe. 

86-21-15 

42 

1  AIK  SHERD,  ,  SR00THFPIA1A,  SUE  SHADE  3 

RIGGS  DECORATED  UP  (Cf  LEHMER  1966:PLATE  VII  4) 

86-21-13 

42 

1  RIR  SHERD,  ,  SHOOTH/PUIR,  SUE  SHADE  4 

FORT  YATES  PLAIN?  (CF  AHLER  1977 :F1G  15f) 

86-21-14 

42 

1  DONE  TOOL,  ,  FRA6HENT ,  SUE  SR  ADC  4 

Scapula  Hoe. 

86-21-16 

44 

1  FI RE -CRACKED  ROCK 

4  3DI  pieces  u  2to  dueeter  area. 

43 

1  FAUNAL  RATER 1 Al 

Done  concentration:  1  AID  traps,  in  3Dn  dianeter  area. 

44 

EDGE  OF  HATER 

47 

ED6E  OF  HATER 

COLLECTED 

r 

i 

i 
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Cultural  materials  recorded  during  the  1985  investigation  consist  of  a 
few  depressions,  potted  cache  pits  exposed  in  the  cutbank  and 
concentrations  of  fire-cracked  rock,  bone,  ceramic  and  chipped  stone  tools 
and  debitage  on  the  beach  (see  Table  7).  Two  large  concentrations  of  fire- 
cracked  rock  and  other  cultural  materials  may  represent  the  remains  of 
earthlodges.  Collected  ceramics  are  comparable  to  Ahler's  (1977a)  Riggs 
and  Fort  Yates  wares  (see  Table  7).  A  series  of  small  rock  cairns  occur  to 
the  west  of  the  fortification  ditch  and  may  be  associated  with  the  village 
occupation.  Test  excavations  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  nature 
and  cultural  afriliation  of  these  rock  features. 

Oue  to  the  rapid  erosion,  the  present  investigation  strongly  recommends 
that  some  preservative  or  mitigative  action  be  taken  before  this  National 
Register  property  is  entirely  destroyed. 

39C09: 

The  Leavenworth  site  is  a  historic  fortified  Arikara  village  and 
cemetery  along  both  banks  of  Elk  or  Cottonwood  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Missouri  River.  The  site  is  also  known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  site 
(39C044)  (Will  and  Hecker  1944:85).  Extensive  excavations  of  the  village 
site  were  conducted  in  1960-1962  by  Richard  Krause  (1972)  and  the  cemetery 
areas  by  William  Bass  (Bass  et  al.  1971).  Both  reports  have  lengthy 
descriptions  of  previous  investigations  at  the  various  areas  of  the  site. 
The  cemetery  area  is  the  main  concern  of  the  present  investigation  since 
the  village  area  is  well  below  the  1605  foot  water  level.  Table  8  adapted 
from  Bass  et  al.  (1971:Table  1)  summarizes  the  previous  investigations 
conducted  at  the  cemetery  areas. 

Table  8.  A  list  of  individuals  known  to  have  excavated  human  burials  from 
the  Leavenworth  site  (39C09). 

Date  of  No.  Burials 

Name  Reference  Affiliation  Excavation  Recovered 


Maximilian, 

Thwaites 

April,  1834 

2 

Prince  of  Wied 

(1906:86-87, 
Vol.  Ill) 

W.H.  Over 

Sigstad  and 

Univ.  of  S.  Dakota 

August,  1915, 

4 

Sigstad  (1973: 
43-50) 

July,  1917 

11 

M.W.  Stirling 

Wedel  (1955: 

Smithsonian 

June,  1923 

33 

96-102) 

Institution 

W.D.  Strong 

Notes,  pp. 

Smithsonian 

August,  1932 

4 

72-73 

Institution 

J.B.  Caldwell 

Notes,  pp. 

4-10 

Amateur 

October,  1935 

4( 

W.M.  Bass 

Bass  et  al. 

Univ.  of  Kansas 

1965-66 

285 

(1971) 

TOTAL 

343 
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W.  M.  Bass'  excavation  of  the  cemetery  areas  was  aided  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  equipment  which  stripped  the  topsoil  until  the  burial  pits  were 
outlined;  a  technique  which  was  obviously  quite  productive.  The  two 
cemetery  areas  are  located  on  low  hills  on  either  side  of  Elk  Creek  and 
north  of  the  main  village.  The  areas  excavated  by  W.  H.  Bass  are  still 
evident  and  also  show  up  on  aerial  photographs.  The  excavated  areas  were 
mapped  during  the  present  Investigation  and  compared  to  similar  figures 
published  In  Bass  et  al.  (1971:F1gures  6  and  31).  Figures  14  and  15  and 
Tables  9  and  10  show  these  comparisons  and  Indicate  the  advancing  erosion 
due  to  wave  action.  Based  on  the  excavations,  observed  cultural  material 
and  the  local  topography,  the  potential  site  area  of  the  western  burial 
area  Is  estimated  at  200  m  east-west  by  150  m  north-south  and  350  m  east- 
west  by  150  m  north-south  for  the  eastern  burial  area.  Observed  cultural 
materials  Include  a  bear  claw,  large  biface,  bison  bone  and  a  possible 
unfused  human  femur  (see  Figure  15  and  Table  10). 

Although  Bass  et  al.  (1971:15)  believed  that  almost  all  of  the  burials 
present  had  been  recovered,  the  figures  show  large  areas  which  were  not 
excavated  which  could  have  the  potential  to  contain  additional  historic 
Arlkara  burials.  The  recovery  of  one  burial  exposed  by  reservoir  erosion 
In  1969  (Bass  et  al.  1971:20)  would  attest  to  this  potential. 

In  addition  to  the  burials  a  small  number  of  Extended  Coalescent 
variant  earthlodges  occur  In  the  east  burial  area  (see  Figure  15).  "During 
the  1966  field  season  our  crew,  directed  by  Dr.  Donald  J.  Lehmer,  spent  one 
week  excavating  one  complete  house  and  parts  of  two  others  that  were  found 
In  the  eastern  end  of  Feature  102-202“  (Bass  et  al.  1971:11).  Although 
Bass  et  al.  (1971:11)  note  that  “Dr.  Lehmer  and  Mr.  Nick  Franke  have 
submitted  their  report,  The  Highland  Leavenworth  Site  to  Plains 
Anthropologist  for  consideration",  no  report  has  ever  been  submitted^  Kn 
unpublished  version  of  this  report  provides  the  following  description: 

Surface  Indications  and  excavations  In  the  Highland  component 
showed  that  It  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  rather  crude  circular 
houses  with  central  flreplts  and  enclosed  entrance  passages. 

There  were  no  Indications  that  the  settlement  was  fortified.  The 
artifact  sample  recovered  was  small,  Indicating  a  brief 
occupation. 

House  type,  village  plan  and  location,  pottery,  and  other 
artifacts  combine  to  Indicate  that  the  Highland  Leavenworth  Site 
Is  a  component  of  the  Extended  Variant  of  the  Coalescent 
Tradition.  It  obviously  differs  from  the  villages  of  the 
LeCompte  Phase  with  their  fortified  centers,  and  probably 
followed  them  In  time.  Although  there  are  some  differences  in 
pottery,  there  seems  to  be  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
unfortified  Extended  Coalescent  sites  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bad  River  In  central  South  Dakota  (Franke  n.d.:l) 

Speculations  on  the  function  of  this  small  village  are  summarized  by 
Franke  (n.d.:13)  and  provide  an  assessment  of  its  research  potential. 

If  It  Is  assumed  that  settlement  location  Is  governed  by  the 
desire  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  resources  of  an 
area,  the  situation  of  the  Highland  Leavenworth  Site  Indicates 
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Table  9.  Site  39C09,  western  burial  area  map  legend 


W  |  KKtmiM 
1  CVTMNC 


i  amm 


3  OITIMK 
Truck. 

4  1 
Truck. 

3  tUTMK 


4  cuthik 


7  CUT  MW 


t  curiMr 


4  CVTMMT 
Truck. 

II  I 

Sit*  bwlvi. 

11  1 
Track. 

12  1 
Truck. 

13  I 
Truck. 

14  1 

Mtkill  nth  hull. 

13  I 

Ptt-hMtiRf  liitwhact. 

II  I 

Truth. 

(7  I 
Track. 

II  I 
Track. 


m  t  Kscxtnitt 

t»  i 
Track. 

21  I 

Track. 

21  I 

Sturt  track. 

22  1 

Sturt  track. 

23  I 

Sturt  track. 

24  I 

Sturt  track. 

23  I 

Sturt  track. 

24  1 

Sturt  track. 

27  I 

Sturt  track. 
21  I 

Sturt  track. 
24  I 

Surt  track. 
31  I 

Sturt  track. 

31  I 

Sturt  track. 

32  I 
Track. 

33  I 
Track. 


Figure  15.  Map  of  39C09,  eastern  burial  area 


Table  10.  Site  3SC09,  east  burial  Area  map  legend 


CATALOG 

IMP  I  K5CAIPTI0N  NUMBER  COLLECTES  7 

1  I 

K  cor  Hr  Foatort  213  Nil  C. 

2  1 

AN  coraor  Foatort  213  Area  C. 

3  CUTMMC 

S  o<  Foatort  213  Area  C. 

4  I 

AE  corner  Foatort  212  Arra  C. 

3  CUTMNK 

S  OF  Foaturo  212  Area  C. 

A  I 

Trench  oFF  oF  Feature  212  It  ti>F. 

7  1 

IK  corner  Footer  to  112  and  212. 

I  I 

St  con  or  Feateree  112  anF  212. 

7  CUTIANK 

S  oF  Feateree  112  ant  212. 

II  I  FAUNAL  IMTERIAL 

Iteoe  bone  in  cotbanhi  a  Met  Oelon  eorlace. 

it  1  faunal  imteaiai 

PeetUle  Imtan  hone  (lonerl  in  cothanti  A  Alco  helon  vorloce. 

12  I  FAUNAL  IMTEAIAI,  ,  ,  SUE  SAAK  4  86-22-1  I 

tear  clan  in  cethanh,  - 

13  EKE  OF  AATEA 


14  1  IIFACE,  KORA  I  SON  QUAAUITE/6AAY  fONSUE  RIVER  S1LICIFIE1  SEIIKAT,  COAPLETE,  SUE  SAAK  A  36-22-2  I 


IS  I  MINE  TOOL,  ,  COMPLETE,  SUE  SAAK  6  86-22-3  I 

Seattle  hoe. 

It  I 

SO  Conor  eocaration  ol  01  too  a  08  coeleecent  hoeee. 

17  I 

SE  corner  eocaretion  ol  oitonOcF  coaloecent  hooet. 

II  1  SIK  SCAAfEA/KTOUCMEl  FLAKE,  AOMISON  0UAAT1ITE/6AAY  TIME  RIVER  S1LICIFIE1  SEIINEAI,  FRA67IEAT,  SUE  SAAK  3 
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Table  10 


Continued 


w  i  description 
»  1 

*  Fntvn  11}  Ml  212  «rii  8. 

21  CUTIMK 

S  oF  fiitirn  112  ini  212  Arti  I. 

21  CUTIMK 

S  OF  Feetyres  112  Ml  212  Mea  I. 

22  1 

a  Ml  Features  112  Ml  212  Me*  1, 

23  CUTIMK 

*  Ml  Futures  112  Ml  212  Urn  I. 

24  I 

*  Ml  of  UmcI;  Futures  112  Ml  212  Me  a  i. 
23  CUTIMK 

*  else  Features  112  Ml  212  Mee  I. 


COLLECTED 
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that  there  were  either  ecological  or  social  conditions  operating 
which  are  not  fully  understood.  Highland  Leavenworth  and  the 
other  sites  In  the  breaks  were  well  away  from  water  and  the 
timber,  farm  land,  and  other  resources  of  the  flood  plain.  A 
desire  to  be  close  to  these  resources  must  have  been  modified  by 
other  considerations.  One  possibility  is  that  these  sites  were 
another  type  of  seasonal  settlement,  possibly  occupied  during 
early  spring,  late  fall,  and  mild  winters.  The  absence  of 
remains  of  immature  Individuals  from  the  sample  of  unworked 
animal  bone...may  support  the  suggestion  of  a  winter  occupation. 

If  this  was  true,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  farm  land, 
although  firewood  and  water  would  still  have  had  to  be  carried  up 
to  the  villages.  There  are  no  Indications  that  these  situations 
had  a  defensive  character,  but  they  did  command  a  broad  view  of 
the  valley.  It  seems  possible  that  food  surpluses  from  the 
gardens  were  so  small  as  to  make  a  maximum  utilization  of  game 
resources  Imperative.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  upland  villages 
may  well  have  been  occupied  so  a  continuous  daylight  watch  could 
be  kept  for  bison  which  had  moved  Into  the  valley.  While  this 
explanation  Is  not  an  entirely  satisfying  one.  It  is  the  best 
which  occurs  at  this  time. 

As  a  result,  the  Extended  Coalescent  component  can  be  considered  to 
have  the  potential  to  contribute  additional  Information  on  the  prehistory 
of  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea.  The  Leavenworth  Village  and  cemeteries 
have  already  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  Arikara  village  life 
during  the  time  of  Initial  Euroamerican  contact.  Although  the  village  is 
deeply  burled  underwater,  the  burial  areas  are  still  subject  to  erosion. 
The  exact  extent  of  the  burial  areas  Is  not  known  since  surface  evidence  of 
burial  pits  Is  lacking.  Bass  et  al's  (1971:31)  excavation  method  of 
stripping  the  soil  with  mechanical  equipment  until  indications  of  a  burial 
was  located  Is  evidence  of  this  fact.  As  shown  In  Figures  14  and  15,  there 
are  numerous  unexcavated  areas  occurring  In  the  area  of  Bass  et  al's  (1971) 
excavation  which  could  also  contain  additional  burials.  As  such,  the 
extent  of  the  burial  areas  Is,  for  the  present,  based  on  the  topographic 
characteristics  of  the  burial  area  (i.e.,  extent  of  the  terrace/knoll). 
Additional  burials  could  be  exposed  due  to  erosion  and  should  be  considered 
significant  and  minimally  requiring  reburial  if  not  detailed  analysis. 
Accordingly,  both  the  Extended  Coalescent  component  (the  research  potential 
documented  by  Franke  n.d.:l)  and  the  historic  Arikara  burial  areas  (as 
documented  by  Bass  et  al.  1971;  Krause  197i)  should  be  considered  eligible 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C010: 

Standing  Bear  Village  Is  a  fortified  Extended  Coalescent  village 
(Lehmer  1971:F1gure  77)  near  the  confluence  of  Oak  Creek  and  the  Missouri 
River.  The  site  formerly  occurred  on  a  terrace  south  and  west  of  Oak  Creek 
and  immediately  above  the  presently  inundated  Milwaukee  Railroad  tracks 
(see  Figure  16).  Erosion  due  to  wave  action  has  destroyed  any  surface 
Indications  of  fortifications  or  earthlodge  depressions  although 
considerable  quantities  of  cultural  materials  are  still  present  on  the 
beach  during  low  lake  levels  encompassing  an  area  measuring  approximately 
300  m  north-south  by  200  m  east -west. 
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Several  Investigators  have  visited  the  site  and  assigned  It  the  names 
Norvold  Village  (39C0205)  and  Standing  Bear  Village  (39C07  and  39C010).  As 
will  be  discussed  below,  regardless  of  the  site  names  and  numbers,  they  all 
refer  to  the  same  cultural  manifestation. 

W.  H.  Over  Initially  recorded  the  site  as  both  Norvold  Village  and 
Standing  Bear  Village.  The  locational  descriptions  of  these  villages  are 
Identical  as  shown  below: 

This  village  [Norvold]  Is  on  the  west  side  and 
adjoins  the  Milwaukee  Railway  track,  about  two  miles 
northwest  of  the  bridge  at  Mobrldge  In  Corson  County. 

It  Is  on  a  high  terrace  near  Oak  Creek  where  the 
latter  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  east  to  empty  Into  the 
Missouri  River. 

It  has  been  fortified  and  shows  a  trench  most  of 
the  way  around  it,  except  on  the  east  side,  where  the 
steep  bank  facing  Oak  Creek  forms  the  protection. 

(Slgstad  and  Slgstad  1973:51) 

This  site  [Standing  Bear]  Is  a  small  fortified 
village  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Milwaukee  Railway 
tracks  about  two  miles  up  Oak  Creek  from  the  railway 
bridge.  At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  village  site. 

Oak  Creek  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  reaches  up  to  the 
tracks.  It  Is  on  the  second  [terrace]  above  Oak  Creek. 

(Slgstad  and  Slgstad  1973:59). 

The  maps  of  the  two  villages  are  also  Identical  In  respect  to  it's 
position  relative  to  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  tracks  and  Oak  Creek  (see 
Slgstad  and  Slgstad  1973:52, 6&).  The  source  of  confusion  lies  in  Over's 
legal  location  of  the  Standing  Bear  Village  In  Section  27,  T.  19  N.,  R.  29 
E.  This  location  would  place  Standing  Bear  Village  approximately  4.5  miles 
to  the  west-southwest  on  the  high  bluffs  above  the  Grand  River.  R.  B. 
Johnston  apparently  checked  this  location  In  1966  and  did  not  find  any 
village  (see  Volume  2,  Appendix  C). 

Another  source  of  confusion  lies  In  the  similar  names  of  Over's  Norvold 
Village  with  Norvold  I  (39C031),  discussed  by  Wedel  (1955).  It  is  apparent 
that  W.H.  Over  recognized  these  as  two  separate  sites  given  the  legal 
location,  description  and  map  of  Norvold  Village  (39C0205)  and  his 
location,  map  and  description  of  Wedel's  (1955)  Norvold  I  which  Over  called 
Oak  Creek  MC",  or  the  Ashley  Island  Village  (see  Slgstad  and  Slgstad 
1973:33-37  and  54-55).  As  a  consequence,  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
Over's  Norvold  and  Standing  Bear  Villages  are  the  same  site.  James  Haug 
has  also  noted  and  regarded  these  site  names  and  number  as  the  same  on  the 
South  Dakota  State  Archaeological  Survey  site  forms.  Site  39C031,  a 
fortified  Post-Contact  Coalescent  village  Is  discussed  later  In  this 
chapter. 

R.  C.  Farrell  and  J.  J.  Hoffman  recorded  this  site  as  39C0205  In  1952 
and  provided  the  most  detailed  Information  concerning  Its  contents. 
Although  Over  noted  the  presence  of  several  lodges  or  depressions  on  his 
maps  of  the  site  (see  Slgstad  and  Slgstad  1973:52,  60),  Farrell  and  Hoffman 
recorded  a  "small  compact  fortified  site  with  [an]  Inner  ditch  around  [a] 
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square  house  ring.  No  surface  Indications  of  other  house  rings"  (see 
Volume  2,  Appendix  C).  According  to  their  measurements,  the  outer 
fortification  ditch  was  250  feet  (76.2  m)  north-south,  225  feet  (68.6  m) 
east-west,  15  feet  wide  (4.6  m)  and  averaged  3.5  feet  (1.07  m)  in  depth. 
The  Inner  ring  which  surrounded  the  square  house  measured  243  feet  (74.1  m) 
In  circumference  or  77.3  feet  (23.6  m)  In  diameter  and  2.5  feet  (0.76  m)  In 
depth. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  Farrell  and  Hoffman  also  note  the 
presence  of  extraordinary  quantities  of  shell,  bone,  stone  (presumably 
burnt),  ceramics  and  llthlc  debltage.  Farrell  and  Hoffman  state  that  the 
site  Is  small,  could  be  easily  dug  and  recommended  test  excavations. 
Considering  the  unusual  features  present  at  this  site.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  no  additional  work  was  ever  conducted. 

The  1985  Investigation  found  that  wave  action  had  either  destroyed  or 
entirely  masked  any  surface  indications  of  the  fortification  ditches  or 
house  feature.  However,  large  quantities  of  bone,  fire-cracked  rock, 
llthlc  debltage,  stone  tools  and  ceramics  were  observed  on  the  beach 
especially  In  an  area  of  dark  soil.  Collected  ceramics  are  comparable  to 
La  Roche  wares  recovered  from  other  Extended  Coalescent  villages  (see  e.g., 
Stephenson  1971;  Hoffman  1967,  1968).  Typical  specimens  are  Illustrated  in 
Figure  17.  Older  cultural  components  are  suggested  by  the  recovery  of  a 
Late  Plains  Archaic  Pelican  Lake  projectile  point  (cf.  Reeves  1983:Figure 
12,  No.  19)  Illustrated  In  Figure  17e  and  a  Folsom  point.  The  latter  was 
reportedly  found  on  the  beach  In  the  same  area  as  that  occupied  by  39C010 
(Marlon  Travis  1985  personal  communication;  Travis  and  Haberman  1983).  As 
a  result,  additional  burled  cultural  levels  could  occur  below  the  present 
beach  exposure  and  probably  within  the  dark  soil  which  could  yield 
additional  Information  on  the  prehistory  of  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea. 
This  site  Is  therefore  recommended  as  potentially  eligible  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Test  excavations  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  If  any  Intact  cultural  deposits  are  present.  Test 
excavating  in  the  area  of  greatest  surface  artifact  concentration  would 
probably  result  In  exploring  the  Extended  Coalescent  component.  However 
determining  the  location  of  any  earlier  component  would  be  more  difficult 
due  to  Its  probable  smaller  spatial  extent.  As  a  result  more  areas  of  the 
site  may  have  to  excavated  to  locate  any  earlier  occupation.  Potentially 
this  could  Involve  backhoe  trenching.  Any  further  Investigation  of  the 
site  is  however  limited  by  the  pool  elevation.  Elevations  of  1605  feet  are 
necessary  merely  to  expose  the  site  while  elevations  of  1600  feet  or  lower 
woulo  be  necessary  to  dry  the  soil  in  order  that  excavations  could  be 
conducted.  These  prerequisites  would  have  to  be  met  before  the  potential 
eligibility  of  this  site  could  be  Investigated. 

39C012: 

This  site  Is  comprised  of  two  components  which  have  been  also  referred 
to  as  39C032  and  39C033,  This  site  has  been  combined  under  39C012  as  a 
result  of  discussions  with  the  SDARC  particularly  because  of  their  close 
proximity  to  one  another  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  their 
investigation  has  been  intertwined.  This  Is  most  evident  In  the  variety  of 
names  and  Smithsonian  numbers  that  have  been  assigned  to  the  site.  A 
discussion  of  the  history  of  the  archeological  Investigations  of  this  site 
area  should  help  to  clarify  some  of  this  past  confusion.  It  should  be 
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Figure  17.  Artifacts  from  sites  39C010  (a-c)  and  39C012  (d):  a  and 
b-La  Roche  Incised  "S"  Rim;  c-Pellcan  Lake  corner 
notched  projectile  point  and  d-la  Roche  Horizontal 
Incised.  All  artifacts  are  actual  size. 
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pointed  out  that  only  by  producing  an  accurate  map  of  the  site  area  during 
the  1985  Investigation  was  it  possible  to  clarify  this  confusion. 

The  site  occupies  the  top  of  a  long  narrow  bluff  at  the  confluence  of 
Oak  Creek  and  the  Missouri  River.  The  two  components  both  earthlodge 
villages  separated  by  various  fortification  ditches  (see  Figure  18  and 
Table  11)  which  combined  measure  approximately  300  m  north-south  by  200  m 
east-west.  Most  of  the  site  is  on  private  land  currently  occupied  by 
Willie  Hepper.  Scattered  cultural  materials  also  occur  another  120  m  to 
the  south  of  the  village  area.  W.  H.  Over  initially  Investigated  the  site 
area  In  1917.  He  observed  a  fortified  village  which  plainly  showed  a 
double  village  (Slgstad  and  Sigstad  1973:51-53).  He  assigned  the  name  "Oak 
Creek  A"  to  the  southern  half  of  the  village  and  "Oak  Creek  B"  to  the 
northern  half.  Over  (Sigstad  and  Sigstad  1973:53-54)  provides  the 
following  description: 

At  the  extreme  point  of  this  tableland  are  situated 
villages  "A"  and  "B".  Both  are  fortified,  but  later 
they  were  joined  together  to  form  one  (see  map). 

Together  they  are  about  125  yards  long  and  90  yards 
across  in  the  widest  place  which  is  through  "A".  The 
south  end  of  the  latter  is  probably  shortened  by  the 
erosion  of  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

The  trench  is  not  as  prominent  as  at  village  "C" 

[39C031  ]...nor  are  there  refuse  heaps  to  indicate  long 
habitation.  There  are  nine  circles  in  "B"  and  five  in 
"A".  Excavation  yielded  no  bone  material  anywhere. 

Flint  Implements  and  chips  were  abundant  on  the  surface 
as  well  as  below.  The  flint  material  is  identical  to 
that  used  by  the  Mandan  Indians.  From  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  a  nearly  complete  clay  pot  was  taken.  This  was 
surrounded  in  the  soil  by  five  Infant  skulls.  The  pot 
is  typical  of  the  Mandan  make  and  decoration. 


In  addition  to  villages  "A"  and  "B",  Over  observed  that: 

The  flat  extending  northwest  for  several  rods  is 
covered  with  small  mounds  of  earth  and  stones.  Further 
up  where  the  surface  begins  to  rise,  slight  lodge 
circles  can  be  identified,  and  a  very  shallow  trench  is 
noticeable  and  can  be  traced  down  on  the  flat. 

Excavation  in  the  mounds  yielded  no  camp  debris.  But 
these  mounds  and  stone  piles  are  not  artificial,  nor  are 
the  circles  and  ditch,  but  they  are  very  old.  Our 
conclusions  are  that  this  part  of  the  table  land  was  at 
one  time  the  site  of  an  old  Mandan  village  (Sigstad  and 
Sigstad  1973:54). 

This  flat  area  to  the  northwest  Is  also  mentioned  by  G.  F.  Will  and  T.  C. 

Hecker  (1944:85)  who  observed: 

An  Unnamed  Site  (Arlkara),  north  side  of  Oak  Creek 
near  abandoned  Grand  River  Agency.  We  have  no  exact  U. 

S.  Survey  location  for  this  site  which  lies  on  the  north 
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Table  11.  Map  legend  for  site  39C012 
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Table  11.  Continued 
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Table  11.  Continued. 
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terrace  of  Oak  Creek  at  Its  junction  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Grand  River.  The  site  covers  about  10  acres  and 
the  lodge  pits  appear  to  be  circular  type  lodge  ruins. 

The  pottery  Is  of  good  quality  Arikara  culture  and  shows 
the  slight  variation  noticeable  In  some  Arikara  sites  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river. 

In  1938,  William  Duncan  Strong  visited  the  site  and  named  two  areas 
Nordvold  2  and  Nordvold  3.  Wedel  (1955:89)  describes  these  two  areas  In 
the  following  quote: 

Site  2  Is  a  large  occupational  area,  apparently 
representing  actually  two  village  communities,  known 
also  as  Nordvold  2  (39C032)  and  Nordvold  3 
(39C033)....The  southernmost  portion  of  this  area, 

Nordvold  3,  is  partially  enclosed  by  a  ditch.  North  and 
northwest  of  this,  house  pits  and  village  refuse  occur 
over  a  considerable  area  marked  near  Its  north  edge  by 
what  appears  to  be  another  defensive  ditch  curving  from 
the  Oak  Creek  side  of  the  upland  tongue  to  the  Missouri 
Valley  edge.  This  larger  area  Is  known  as  Nordvold  2. 

Strong  Informs  me  (letters  February  13  and  April  3, 

1951)  that  these  two  village  sites  seem  to  be  of 
dissimilar  age,  Nordvold  2  apparently  being  prehistoric 
or  protohlstorlc  Arikara  (?),  and  Nordvold  3  perhaps 
protohlstorlc  or  historic  Arikara.  This  would  make 
Nordvold  2  the  older  site. 

In  comparing  this  description  to  the  dimensions,  description  and  site 
maps  of  Over's  (Slgstad  and  Slgstad  1973:34-35,  51-54),  It  Is  apparent 
that  Over's  "old  Mandan  village"  Is  the  same  as  Wedel 's  39C032  or  Nordvold 
2  while  O/er's  Oak  Creek  A  and  Oak  Creek  B  have  been  combined  under  the 
name  Nordvold  3  and  assigned  the  Smithsonian  number  39C033.  J.  J.  Bauxar 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  River  Basin  Surveys  originally  assigned 
Over's  Oak  Creek  villages  the  number  39C012  (see  Volume  2,  Appendix  C). 
However,  It  was  Paul  L.  Cooper,  also  with  the  River  Basin  Surveys,  who 
assigned  the  numbers  39C032  and  39C033  In  1951  based  solely  on  aerial 
photographs. 

In  addition  to  the  investigations  above,  R.  C.  Farrell  and  J.  J. 
Hoffman  visited  the  site  area  In  1952  and  reported  the  presence  of  70-80 
house  rings  occupying  an  area  approximately  2000  feet  north-south  by  500 
feet  east-west  (see  Volume  2,  Appendix  C).  A  1962  map  of  these  sites 
corrects  the  north-south  distance  of  1000  feet  which  corresponds  to  the 
site  size  observed  during  the  present  Investigation  (see  Volume  2,  Appendix 
0).  They  believed  that  the  separation  of  the  site  Into  39C032  and  39C033 
was  not  justified.  From  the  Information  provided  above  It  Is  possible  to 
recreate  the  specific  references  to  the  various  areas  of  the  site. 


Table  12.  Site  numbers  for  39C012  assigned  by  previous  Investigators. 

R.C.  Farrel  1 
and 


W.H.  Over 

W.D.  Strong 

J.J.  Sauxar 

P.L.  Cooper 

J.J.  Hoffman 

Oak  Creek  A 

Nordvold  3 

39C012 

39C033 

Suggested 
combining 
sites  Into 
one. 

Oak  Creek  8 

Nordvold  3 

39C012 

39C033 

Old  Mandan 
village 

Nordvold  2 

39C032 

The  present  report  utilizes  Bauxar's  site  number  due  to  conversations  with 
the  SDARC  and  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  physical  separation  between  the 
various  areas  of  the  site  noted  by  previous  Investigators.  In  addition  to 
the  villages  area,  Wedel  (1955)  describes  a  cemetery  occurring  in  the 
vicinity  of  39C012  which  was  excavated  by  M.  W.  Stirling  in  1923.  Wedel 
(1955:89,  167)  states  that: 

The  burial  ground  from  which  were  taken  the 
materials  ascribed  by  Stirling  to  his  Cemetery  2  lay 
along  the  edge  of  the  uplands  just  east  of  Nordvold  2, 
overlooking  a  small  timbered  ravine  and,  beyond  that  the 
Missouri  River.  Since  there  seems  to  be  a  cultural  and 
time  difference  between  Nordvold  2  and  Nordvold  3,  it  Is 
thus  possible  that  Stirling's  burial  ground  finds 
Include  materials  that  are  not  those  of  the  same  tribal 
or  temporal  origin^ 

At  Cemetery  2,  39  graves  were  opened;  and  of  these, 

31,  just  under  80  percent,  each  contained  the  remains  of 
a  single  Individual.  The  graves  were  dug  pits,  ranging 
In  depth  up  to  5  or  6  feet.  Characteristically,  the 
skeletons  were  covered  with  logs,  or  with  logs  and 
brush;  and  sometimes  field  stones  were  Included  In  the 
grave  fill,  especially  In  the  soil  over  the  head  of  the 
deceased.  Skeletons  were  consistently  In  articulation, 
but  arrangement  and  orientation  of  the  bodies  varied, 
as  elsewhere  noted.  Artifacts  were  usually  placed  about 
the  head,  sometimes  with  additional  objects  scattered 
elsewhere  about  the  skeleton.  Pigments  were  usually 
present.  In  several  graves  were  robes,  or  other 
perishable  wrappings.  Artifacts  were  much  more  plentiful 
here  than  in  Cemetery  1  [39WW1],  occurring  in  31  of  the 
39  graves.  They  Included  work  In  pottery,  stone;  bone, 
shell,  leather,  wood,  copper.  Iron,  and  glass.  The 
burials  of  children  and  Infants,  though  In  the  minority 
numerically,  were  often  rather  well  furnished;  with  one 
were  found  two  whole  pottery  vessels.  Skeletal 
materials,  on  the  whole,  were  well  preserved.  European 
trade  goods  were  found  In  13  of  the  39  graves. 
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This  cemetery  should  be  located  just  to  the  north  of  39C012.  This  area 
Is  presently  occupied  by  a  farmstead  and  any  surface  Indications  have  been 
obscurred. 

The  presence  of  European  trade  goods  in  the  some  of  burials  Indicate  a 
protohlstoric/hlstorlc  date  for  this  cemetery.  However,  It  Is  not  known  to 
what  site  the  burial  are  associated  with.  Wedel  (1955:89)  suggests  that 
the  cemetery  could  be  associated  with  either  or  both  components  at  39C012. 
It  Is  also  possible  that  the  cemetery  could  also  be  associated  with  the 
Post-Contact  Coalescent  site  39C031  (Nordvold  1),  located  approximately 
300-400  m  to  the  northeast  of  39C032/39C033. 

Larson-TIbesar  Associates'  Investigation  consisted  of  detailed  site 
mapping  description  and  collection  of  diagnostic  artifacts.  Figure  16 
Illustrates  the  locations  of  the  various  artifacts  and  features  present  at 
the  site.  Based  on  this  map.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  number  of  depressions 
are  still  present  which  are  thought  to  represent  earthlodges.  It  Is  also 
apparent  that  some  recent  surface  disturbances  have  obscured  a  number  of 
depressions  noted  by  earlier  Investigators.  These  disturbances  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  area  east  of  the  two  track  road  that  divides  the  site  area. 
Much  of  this  area  Is  occupied  by  a  farmstead  and  thick  vegetation. 
Evidence  of  pothunting  Is  also  present  with  one  area  measuring  at  least  20 
feet  In  diameter. 

The  area  west  of  the  two  track  road  appears  to  be  the  least  disturbed 
and  Is  used  as  a  hay  field.  As  noted  on  the  site  map  numerous  depressions 
are  present  In  this  area.  Additional  disturbance  to  the  site  area  occurred 
during  road  construction.  As  shown  In  Figure  18,  at  least  four  possible 
lodges  were  disturbed  during  construction.  This  road  was  formerly  a 
highway  from  Mobrldge  but  has  since  reverted  to  a  two  track  gravel  road. 
Disturbance  to  the  site  from  wave  action  Is  probable  but  not  Imminent.  A 
minor  amount  of  slumping  has  occurred  along  the  margins  of  the  bluff  but 
the  bluff  appears  to  be  relatively  stable.  As  a  result  only  minimal 
erosion  of  the  site  area  should  be  expected.  Impacts  to  the  site  area  from 
pothunting  are  more  serious.  However,  since  most  of  the  site  area  is  on 
private  land,  little  can  be  done  except  perhaps,  to  fence  the  federal  land. 

The  only  diagnostic  ceramics  were  collected  from  the  central  area  of 
the  site  (see  Figure  18,  Map  Numbers  35-38)  which  corresponds  to  Over's 
Oak  Creek  B  or  the  northern  half  of  39C033.  These  ceramics  are  comparable 
to  Extended  Coalescent  variant  La  Roche  wares  (see  Figure  17d).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  additional  diagnostic  ceramics  were  not  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  other  areas  of  the  site  to  aid  In  determining  the  number  of 
cultural  components  present.  Based  on  the  previous  Investigations 
presented  above.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  observed  differences  in 
artifact  assemblages  between  the  various  areas  of  39C012  are  basically 
correct  and  referable  to  different  occupations.  The  sequence  of 
occupations,  their  spatial  extent  and  cultural  affiliation  are  the  main 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered.  It  Is  primarily  these  questions  that 
have  caused  the  past  confusion  over  this  site  complex.  Until  these  and 
other  questions,  such  as  Integrity  of  cultural  deposits,  are  answered  this 
site  must  be  considered  potentially  eligible  to  the  National  Register  of 
historic  Places. 
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A  series  of  test  excavations  are  recommended  to  Investigate  both 
southeastern  fortified  areas,  and  the  larger  occupation  area  Immediately  to 
the  northwest.  Excavation  of  Individual  depressions  In  each  of  these  areas 
would  aid  In  answering  the  main  questions  presented  above. 

39C030  -  Upper  Pekelder  Village 

This  large  earthlodge  village  is  located  on  a  high  narrow  bluff 
measuring  approximately  300  m  north-south  by  200  m  east-west  and  occurring 
approximately  100  feet  above  Lake  Oahe  along  a  major  bend  of  the  Missouri 
Trench  (see  Figure  19).  W.  H.  Over  originally  recorded  this  village  as 
Pekelder  I  but  little  description  is  given  (see  Sigstad  and  Slgstad 
1973:55).  The  legal  location  of  Over's  Pekelder  villages  places  them 
approximately  four  miles  upstream  from  their  location  on  William  Duncan 
Strong's  1932  map.  James  Haug  notes  In  the  South  Dakota  State 
Archaeological  Survey  site  form  (on  file  at  the  South  Dakota  Archaeological 
Research  Center,  Ft.  Meade,  South  Dakota)  that: 

Strong  placed  Pekelder  I  «.on  high  table  above  the 
river.  This  Is  precisely  the  location  of  a  village 
plotted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1892  and  of  39C048, 
a  Mandan  Village  briefly  mentioned  by  Over.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  there  Is  a  village  here.  I 
suggest  Over  used  an  Incorrect  legal  description,  as 
often  happened.  This  is  most  likely  the  actual  location 
of  Pekelder  I.  It  Is  well  above  the  reservoir.  There 
Is  also  some  confusion  regarding  the  site  name  and 
number.  The  RBS  refers  to  an  "upper  and  Lower” 

Pekelder.  There  upper  Pekelder,  according  to  legal 
descriptions,  corresponds  to  Pekelder  I  on  Strong's 
[1932]  map.  They  assigned  the  number  39C030  to  It.  The 
Slgstads,  In  their  1973  edition  of  Over's  notes, 
apparently  switched  the  Pekelder  numbers  so  that  39C030 
became  39C029  for  Pekelder  I.  The  RBS  designation 
should  be  used  as  the  proper  one,  and  Over's  Notes  of 
1973  amended. 

Personnel  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  -  River  Basin  Surveys 
recorded  the  site  In  1947  based  on  Over's  notes  (R.  B.  Cummlng)  and  later 
visited  It  In  1952  (R.  C.  Farrell  and  J.  J.  Hoffman).  The  latter  reported 
the  presence  of  40-50  circular  house  lodges  and  a  minor  amount  of  surface 
materials  which  included  sherds,  bone  and  camp  rock  (See  Volume  2,  Appendix 
C).  Since  the  site  was  high  above  pool  elevation  no  further  work  was 
conducted. 

The  Larson-TIbesar  Associates'  investigation  found  the  site  to  be 
relatively  Intact  with  only  minor  disturbance  on  the  eastern  edge  due  to 
slumping.  Figure  1  Is  a  map  of  the  site  showing  the  distribution  and 
variation  In  the  size  of  the  depressions.  Most  of  the  depressions  are 
circular,  although  a  few  appear  to  be  roughly  rectangular.  The  differences 
in  shape  may  suggest  occupations  by  both  Coalescent  and  Middle  Missouri 
traditions. 

Cultural  materials  at  the  site  were  sparse  and  consistent  with  Farrell 
and  Hoffman's  observations  In  1952.  This  Is  probably  related  to  Its  better 
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Figure  19.  Map  of  39C030. 


preservation  rather  than  any  real  lack  of  materials.  Most  of  the  cultural 
materials  were  observed  eroding  from  the  cutbank  at  depths  ranging  from 
surface  to  50  cm  below  the  surface.  One  undecorated  rim.  sherd  was 
collected  but  Is  too  Incomplete  for  determining  cultural  affiliation. 
Cultural  materials  could  potentially  occur  throughout  the  200  X  300  m  bluff 
top. 


Test  excavations  are  necessary  to  determine  the  cultural  affiliation  of 
the  site,  the  depth  of  cultural  deposits  and  nature  of  the  various  shaped 
depressions.  As  a  result,  this  site  should  be  considered  potentially 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C031 : 

Norvold  I  or  Oak  Creek  C  Is  a  protohl storlc  and  possibly  a  historic 
Arlkara  fortified  village  located  on  a  high  bluff  above  the  Missouri 
River,  now  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  20).  The  site  has  been  known  for  a  number 
of  years  and  consequently  some  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  various 
descriptions. 

The  main  source  of  confusion  Is  a  result  of  Slgstad  and  Sigstad's 
(1973:34)  editing  of  W.  H.  Over's  field  notes  In  which  they  change  the  name 
of  Over's  Oak  Creek  C  to  Ashley  Island  Village  because  the  site  was 
apparently  “occupied  by  different  Indians."  This  Is  unfortunate  because 
there  was  a  historic  Arlkara  village  on  Ashley  Island  which  Is  located 
directly  below  and  east  of  site  39C031.  This  historic  Arlkara  village  Is 
mentioned  by  numerous  early  fur  traders  and  explorers  of  the  Missouri  River 
Including  Pierre  Antoine  Tabeau  and  Lewis  and  Clark  (Bass  et  al.  1971:22). 
Richard  Krause  (1972:15)  reports  that: 

These  Grand  River  settlements  became  a  favorite 
stopping  point  for  almost  all  expeditions  to  the  Upper 
Missouri.  A  number  of  Europeans  resided  in  one  or 
another  of  the  three  villages  but  the  first  to  leave  a 
written  account  of  his  exploits  was  Pierre  Antoine 
Tabeau.  In  1804  Tabeau  (Abel  1939:142)  reported  the 
Arlkara  occupying  two  villages  [39C09-Leavenworth  site] 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  and  a  third  on  an 
Island  a  league  below.  The  Arlkara  were  occupying  these 
three  villages  later  the  same  year  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
passed  them  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  All 
three  villages  were  still  Inhabited  when  the  explorers 
returned  In  1805  (Thwaltes  1904:  II,  186-87),  but  the 
Island  village  was  abandoned  sometime  before  1811. 

Evidently  Its  Inhabitants  moved  to  the  two  west-bank 
settlements  which  remained. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  following  description,  that  Over  was  well  aware  of 
the  village  on  Ashley  Island  and  the  one  directly  above  It  (i.e.,  39C031). 

This  fortified  village  Is  on  the  high  terrace 
Immediately  above  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  south 
end  of  Ashley  Island.... 

The  outline  of  the  trench  Is  oval,  about  66  yards 
wide  and  84  yards  long.  In  1915,  the  fortified  trench 
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Figure  20.  Map  of  39C031 
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was  about  three  feet  deep.  At  the  nearest  point  of  the 
trench  to  the  edge  of  the  river  bluff,  an  artificial 
ditch  had  been  made  for  drainage.  A  few  feet  from  this 
drainage  ditch  an  old  path  leading  down  to  the  river  can 
be  defined  as  far  as  the  low  narrow  floodplain.  This 
village  and  Ashley  Island  were  occupied  by  Arlkara 
Indians  In  1804  when  Lewis  and  Clark  visited  this 
region. 

There  were  about  40  lodge  sites  inside  the 
fortification.  On  this  date,  no  refuse  heaps  were 
noticed  on  the  surface  Inside  the  trench,  but  three 
large  ones  were  easily  defined  on  the  outside,  separated 
from  the  trench  by  equal  distances.  The  refuse  heap  at 
the  south  side  was  quite  thoroughly  excavated  In  1917, 
yielding  numerous  potsherds  and  bone  tools  which  are  In 
the  Museum.  In  1937,  some  excavating  was  done  In  the 
refuse  heap  on  the  northeast  side,  from  which  a  quantity 
of  sherds  was  taken.  Crushed  buffalo  bones  were 
abundant  In  each  heap,  also  bones  and  skulls  of  many 
different  mammals  and  birds  which  had  evidently  been 
used  as  food. 

Flint  artifacts  were  not  common  here.  Cone-shaped 
arrow  points  were  found:  these  had  been  made  from  old 
copper  or  brass  kettles  used  In  exchange  for  furs  by  the 
early  fur  traders  (Slgstad  and  Sigstad  1973:34-35). 

During  W.  H.  Over's  Investigation  at  39C031,  two  burials  were 
recovered  along  the  west  bank  of  the  ravine  which  separates  this  site  from 
site  39C012.  This  area  was  excavated  by  M.  W.  Stirling  In  1924  who 
referred  to  It  as  Cemetery  2  and  recovered  49  Individuals  (Wedel  1955:89). 
Stirling  also  located  another  burial  area  north  of  39C031  which  was 
referred  to  as  Cemetery  3.  Wedel  (1955:95)  states: 

The  graves  were  few  In  number  and  much  scattered. 

The  mound  on  this  ridge  is  hard  and  contains  a  great 
many  stones,  which  makes  digging  difficult.  Probably 
because  of  this  fact,  the  graves  were  generally  more 
shallow  than  those  of  the  cemeteries  worked.  Stones 
seemed  to  have  been  used  as  markers  and  to  help  fill  the 
graves,  simply  because  there  were  plenty  at  hand. 

"This  cemetery  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  small 
village  (No.  4)  [an  error,  evidently;  should  read  No.  3- 
WRW],  and  Is  of  more  recent  state  than  No.  2." 

European  trade  goods  were  found  In  26.5  percent  of  the  burials  at 
Cemetery  2  and  50  percent  of  the  burials  at  Cemetery  3  (Wedel  1955:175). 
Wedel  (1955:89)  and/or  Stirling  apparently  associated  Cemetery  3  with 
39C031  and  Cemetery  2  with  39C012.  The  assoclatlor  of  these  cemeteries  to 
specific  village  sites  Is  not  clear.  However,  based  on  the  presence  of 
Euroamerlcan  trade  goods  In  the  cemeteries  and  at  39C031,  at  least  some  of 
the  burials  are  probably  associated  with  this  village  or  perhaps  the  one 
occupying  Ashley  Island.  It  Is  not  presently  believed  that  the  burials  are 
associated  with  39C012  since  their  ceramics  recovered  during  the  present 
investigation  are  Extended  Coalescent  in  age. 


Available  information  concerning  William  Duncan  Strong's  investigation 
of  the  site  in  1932  is  quite  minimal  (see  Strong  1940)  except  for  his 
naming  the  site  Nordvold  1.  Subsequent  investigation  of  the  site  was  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  -  River  Basin  Surveys. 

Paul  L.  Cooper  originally  assigned  Strong's  Nordvold  1  village  the 
number  39C031  in  1951,  based  on  aerial  photographs.  The  site  was  later 
visited  in  1952  by  R.  C.  Farrell  and  J.  J.  Hoffman  who  basically  verified 
Over's  earlier  observations  (see  Sigstad  and  Sigstad  1973:34-35).  Since 
the  site  would  be  above  the  water  level  of  Lake  Oahe,  no  further 
archeological  investigations  were  conducted  at  the  site. 

Another  investigation  of  the  site  area  occurred  in  1982.  This 
investigation  involved  the  construction  of  a  barn  and  corrals  by  Mr.  Willie 
Hepper  which  encroached  onto  government  land.  An  investigation  by 
personnel  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  included  Tim  Nowak, 
South  Dakota  Area  Archeologist,  found  the  encroachment  to  be  unintentional 
and  recommended  that  those  encroached  government  lands  be  exchanged  for  the 
private  portion  of  39C031.  This  exchange  would  then  place  all  of  39C031 
under  government  ownership  and  protection  (Loup  1983).  Correspondence  with 
the  USACE,  Omaha  District  (Oraft  Report  Comments),  indicates  that  the 
landowner  did  not  want  the  exchange  and  the  Planning  Division  asked  the 
Real  Estate  Division  to  fence  the  site. 

Although  this  recommendation  was  forwarded  for  appropriate  action,  it 
was  evident  from  Larson-Tlbesar  Associates  1985  investigation,  that  little 
protection  has  been  afforded  the  site  because  nearly  the  entire  site  area 
had  been  cultivated.  Examination  of  photographs  taken  during  the  River 
Basin  Surveys  show  that  cultivation  Initially  avoided  the  site  but  later 
the  entire  site  area  became  cultivated  (cf.  Lehmer  1971:  Figure  5;  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  aerial  photograph  153  09  15  46,  dated  10-2-81). 
This  cultivation  has  obscurred  or  obliterated  most  of  the  lodge  depressions 
and  fortification  ditch  and  exposed  considerable  quantities  of  bone, 
ceramics,  burned  rock,  debltage  and  stone  tools  which  are  scattered  over  an 
area  approximately  150  m  In  diameter.  The  large  concentration  of  bone  and 
ceramics  north  of  the  fortification  ditch  noted  by  Over  (Sigstad  and 
Sigstad  1973:34-35)  Is  still  evident.  The  collected  ceramics  are  thick  and 
poorly  made  compared  to  earlier  Coalescent  ceramics.  They  are  generally 
comparable  to  Talking  Crow  and  Stanley  wares  (see  Figure  21a)  which  are 
consistent  with  a  Post-Contact  Coalescent  age  for  the  site.  The  bone 
illustrated  in  Figure  21b  Is  deeply  Incised  on  one  side  and  flattened  along 
one  edge  (top  edge  of  Figure  21b).  A  groove  has  also  been  carved  into  this 
’  edge.  The  function  of  this  Item  Is  not  known  but  may  represent  a  handle  or 

haft  for  a  tool. 

Test  excavations  are  necessary  to  assess  the  amount  of  disturbance 
.  caused  by  cultivation  in  order  to  determine  the  site's  present  integrity. 

As  a  result,  the  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  Tim  Nowak's  initial  recommendation  of  a  land  exchange  be 
followed  through  Immediately  and  the  entire  site  area  be  fenced  off  to 
prevent  further  disturbance.  If  this  Is  not  possible  at  least  the  present 
government  boundary  should  be  fenced. 
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39C035: 


Wilber’s  Site  Is  a  nonfortifled  earthlodge  village  located  on  a  high, 
narrow  bluff  above  the  Grand  River  (see  Figure  22).  The  site  is  along  a 
large  bend  In  the  Grand  River  approximately  four  miles  above  Its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri  River.  R.  L.  Stephenson  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  - 
River  Basin  Surveys  Initially  recorded  the  site  in  1961  from  a  site  lead 
provided  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chapman  of  Wakpala,  South  Dakota  (see  Volume  2, 
Appendix  C).  Mr.  Chapman  donated  the  ceramics,  chopper,  scraper  and 
projectile  point  that  he  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  site  to  Mr. 
Stephenson.  Lehmer  (1971:117)  considers  the  site  to  be  associated  with  the 
Extended  Coalescent  variant.  This  assessment  * s  most  likely  due  to  its 
ceramics,  circular  depressions,  lack  of  fortification  and  geographical 
setting. 

Larson-Tibesar  Associates'  1985  investigation  found  the  site  to  contain 
at  least  22  large  shallow,  circular  depressions  and  numerous  small 
depressions.  Most  of  these  occurred  In  an  area  measuring  approximately  300 
m  north-south  by  220  m  east-west.  A  single  depression  occurring  another 
150  m  to  the  southwest  of  the  main  village  area  may  also  be  associated  with 
the  site.  Bone,  ceramics,  flakes  and  stone  tools  were  observed  in  the 
excavated  fill  of  small  mammal  burrows  located  in  some  of  the  depressions. 
Slumping  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  bluff  has  exposed  portions  of  two 
depressions,  which  were  found  to  contain  bone,  flakes  and  other  cultural 
material  within  a  dark  soil.  It  Is  evident  that  the  depressions  represent 
earthlodges.  Collected  ceramics  are  comparable  to  Extended  Coalescent 
variant  La  Roche  wares. 

The  site  Is  covered  with  prairie  grasses  while  many  of  the  depressions 
contain  various  bushes.  Surface  visibility  is  therefore  often  less  than  20 
percent.  The  small  mammal  burrows  and  cutbank  produced  the  majority  of  the 
subsurface  exposure  and  cultural  materials  observed  at  the  site.  Impacts 
to  the  site  are  limited  to  slumping  along  the  eastern  edge.  While  this  can 
be  considered  to  occur  rather  slowly,  the  slumping  has  nonetheless 
destroyed  portions  of  two  lodges  and  several  others  are  in  close  proximity 
to  this  actively  eroding  edge. 

Test  excavations  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  site's 
significance,  especially  In  terms  of  chronological  assessment  (e.g., 
radiocarbon  dates),  nature  of  the  small  depressions  and  to  collect  a  larger 
sample  of  cultural  materials  in  order  to  define  the  site's  characteristics. 
The  site  can  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

NEW  SITES  AM)  ISOLATED  FINOS 
Paul  H.  Sanders  and  Dorl  N.  Penny 


Int roductlon 


This  chapter  presents  Information  on  the  new  archeological  sites  and 
Isolated  finds  recorded  during  the  1985  cultural  resource  Inventory.  Table 
13  provides  a  list  of  the  new  sites.  Additional  details  concerning  these 
sites  are  provided  In  Volume  2,  Appendix  C. 

New  Sites 

39C078: 

The  H  &  H  site,  discovered  and  named  by  Mr.  Marion  Travis,  consists  of 
a  wide  scatter  of  cultural  material  and  possible  depressions  over  an  area 
approximately  400  m  north-south  by  300  m  east-west  (see  Figure  23).  Most 
of  the  site  Is  situated  on  a  high,  grass-covered  bluff  overlooking  Lake 
Oahe  (formerly  the  Grand  River).  This  bluff  Is  mantled  with  a  layer  of 
loess  approximately  2  meters  In  depth.  A  few  cultural  materials  were 
eroding  from  the  top  50  cm  of  It.  A  portion  of  the  site  area  occurs  along 
a  lower  slope  that  Is  being  actively  eroded  by  Lake  Oahe.  Mr.  Marion 
Travis,  a  lay  archeologist  has  collected  cultural  materials  from  the  site 
and  originally  provided  the  location  of  the  site.  Mr.  Travis  (personal 
communication,  1985)  has  stated  that  the  lower  site  area  was  much  more 
extensive  at  one  time.  He  reports  that  cache  pits  were  once  visible  in 
cutbanks  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  site  and  It  was  in  this  area  that 
he  recovered  nearly  an  entire  pot,  buried  rim  down.  Only  the  bottom  was 
missing  due  to  Its  exposure  to  wave  action  along  the  beach. 

The  cultural  materials  present  at  the  site  Include  bone,  ceramics, 
fire-cracked  rocks,  lithlc  debltage,  stone  tools  and  depressions  which  may 
represent  earthlodges.  The  ceramics  are  comparable  to  Extended  Coalescent 
La  Roche  wares.  Two  of  the  more  uncommon  ceramic  types  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  24.  Most  of  the  cultural  material  was  observed  along  the  edges  of 
the  bluff  In  the  two  track  road  and  on  the  beach.  The  presence  of  surface 
concentrations  of  cultural  material,  cultural  materials  exposed  in  the 
cutbank  and  the  depressions  Indicate  that  additional  burled  cultural 
deposits  are  likely. 

The  condition  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  sltP  is  relatively  good 
although  the  western  edge  Is  slowly  being  Impacted  by  slumping.  However 
the  cultural  materials  occurring  among  the  beach  gravels  along  the  southern 
and  lower  portions  of  the  site  are  being  actively  Impacted. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  In  areas  adjacent  to  surface  artifact 
concentrations  or  materials  exposed  along  the  cutbank  to  determine  if 
Intact  burled  cultural  deposits  are  present,  their  age  and  extent,  to 
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Table  13. 

List  of 

new  sites. 

Site  Number 

Field  Number 

Site  Description 

Temporal  Affiliation 

39C078 

H  & 

H  Site 

Earthlodge  village? 

Extended  Coalescent 

39C079 

L/T 

885-101 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C080 

L/T 

885-104 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C081 

L/T 

885-105 

Artifact  scatter  & 

2  mounds 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C082 

L/T 

885-108 

Artifact  scatter 

Extended  Coalescent? 

39C083 

L/T 

885-110 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C084 

L/T 

885-115 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C085 

L/T 

885-117 

Artifact  scatter 

Late  Prehistoric 

39C086 

L/T 

885-118 

Mound 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C087 

L/T 

885-119 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C088 

L/T 

885-120 

Artifact  scatter 

Besant 

39C089 

L/T 

885-126 

Rock  alignment 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C090 

L/T 

885-128 

Oepressl on/arti  fact 
scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C091 

L/T 

885-132 

Stone  circles 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C092 

L/T 

885-134 

Cairns 

Unknown 

39C093 

L/T 

885-138 

Artifact  scatter 

Extended  or  Terminal 
Middle  Missouri 

39C094 

L/T 

885-141 

Cairns 

Unknown 

39C095 

L/T 

885-146 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  Plains 
Village 

39C096 

L/T 

885-148 

Artifact  scatter 

Extended  Coalescent 

39C097 

L/T 

885-149 

Artifact  scatter 

Besant 

39C098 

L/T 

885-201 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 
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Table  13. 

List  of 

new  sites  (continued). 

Site  Number 

Field  Number 

Site  Description 

Temporal  Affiliation 

39C099 

L/T 

885-202 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C0100 

L/T 

885-204 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C0101 

L/T 

885-205 

Artifact  scatter 

Late  Prehistoric 

39C0102 

L/T 

885-206 

Artifact  scatter 

Late  Prehistoric? 

39C0103 

L/T 

885-207 

Artifact  scatter 

Middle  Plains  Archaic 

39C0104 

L/T 

885-208 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C0105 

L/T 

885-209 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C0106 

L/T 

885-210 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C0107 

L/T 

885-211 

Stone  circles 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C0108 

L/T 

885-212 

Cairns 

Unknown 

39C0109 

L/T 

885-213 

Cairn 

Unknown 

39C0115 

L/T 

885-111 

Artifact  scatter 

Unknown  prehistoric 

39C0116 

L/T 

885-1 

Foundations  -  YMCA? 

Sioux  -  pre-1903 

39C0117 

L/T 

885-4 

Foundations 

Hunkpapa  -  pre-1903 

39C0118 

L/T 

885 -5A 

Artifact  scatter/dump 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1950 

39C0119 

L/T 

885-6 

Foundations/artifact 

scatter 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0120 

L/T 

885-7 

Foundation/artifact 

scatter 

Sioux  -  pre-1903 

39C0121 

L/T 

885-9 

Depressions 

Sioux  -  pre-1903 

39C0122 

L/T 

885-10 

Depression 

Sioux  -  pre-1903 

39C0123 

L/T 

885-106 

Depressions 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0124 

L/T 

885-107 

Corral /artifact 
scatter 

Sioux  ?-1900's 

39C0125 

L/T 

885-109 

Depressions/artifact 

scatter 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0126 

L/T 

885-112 

Foundations 

ca.  1900-1958 
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Table  13.  List  of  new  sites  (continued) 


Site  Number 

Field  Number 

Site  Description 

Temporal  Affiliation 

39C0127 

L/T  885-114 

Depressions/artifact 

scatter 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0128 

L/T  885-121 

Depressions 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0129 

L/T  885-122 

Farmstead 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0130 

L/T  885-124 

Depressions 

Sioux  -  pre-1903 

39C0131 

L/T  885-125 

Mad  Bear  Mission 
cemetery 

post  1871  % 

39C0132 

L/T  885-127 

Artifact  scatter/ 
dump 

Sioux?  -  pre-1903? 

39C0133 

L/T  885-129 

Depressions 

Yanktonai?  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0134 

L/T  885-131 

Depression/dump 

Sioux?  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0135 

L/T  885-133 

Depression/artifact 

scatter 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0136 

L/T  885-135 

Depression/arti  fact 
scatter 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0137 

L/T  885-136 

Depression/Foundation 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0138 

L/T  885-139 

Farmstead 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0139 

L/T  885-150 

Depression/arti  fact 
scatter 

Sioux  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0140 

L/T  885-151 

Depressions/trash  dump 

Sioux  -  ca.  1940-present 

39C0141 

L/T  885-147 

Depressions 

Hunkpapa?  -  ca.  1900-1958 

39C0142 

L/T  885-130 

St.  Thomas  Mission 

post-1881 

L/T  885-2 

Foundation 

Historic  Sioux  • 

L/T  885-3 

Foundation 

Historic  Sioux 

L/T  885-5 

Depression 

Historic  Sioux  4 

L/T  885-8 

Depression 

Historic  Sioux 

L/T  885-144 

Artifact  scatter 

Historic  Sioux 
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Figure  23.  Map  of  39C078 


b 


Figure  24.  Rim  sherds  from  39C078:  a-posslble  Akaska  Stab  and  Drag 
and  b-Le  Beau  Horizontal  Cord  Impressed  S-Rim.  All 
artifacts  are  actual  size. 
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Investigate  the  nature  of  the  depressions  on  the  upper  terrace  surface  and 
overall,  the  site's  significance.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  site 
should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C079: 

This  prehistoric  site  consists  of  three  flakes  located  on  a  low  grass- 
covered  ridge  west  of  Claymore  Creek  (see  Figure  25).  The  east-sloping 
ridge  Is  bordered  on  the  south  by  an  ephemeral  tributary  of  Claymore  Creek 
which  original ly  drained  Into  the  Grand  River.  The  cultural  materials 
consist  of  2  flakes  of  Knife  River  flint  (one  primary  and  one  secondary) 
and  one  secondary  agate/chalcedony  flake  which  occur  in  an  area 
approximately  10  m  north-south  by  40  m  east-west.  Although  soil 
development  Is  evident,  the  presence  of  the  site  on  a  ridge  slope  suggests 
that  such  development  Is  minimal.  This  suspected  shallow  deposition 
combined  with  the  low  artifact  density  and  overall  lack  of  substantial 
cultural  materials  suggests  that  the  site  has  little  potential  for 
containing  additional  significant  burled  cultural  deposits.  The  site  is 
therefore  recommended  as  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C080: 

The  cultural  materials  of  this  prehistoric  artifact  scatter  are 
situated  on  a  small  knoll  along  the  western  edge  of  a  high  bluff 
approximately  30  m  above  Lake  Oahe  (formerly  the  Grand  River)  (see  Figure 
26).  This  bluff  projects  outward  Into  Lake  Oahe  forming  a  narrow  V.  The 
configuration  of  the  bluff  suggests  that  the  Grand  River  formerly  flowed 
along  the  western  base  of  the  bluff.  Oense  areas  of  brush  are  present 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  bluff  while  the  top  of  the  bluff  is  covered 
by  various  prairie  grasses. 

The  cultural  materials  occur  In  an  area  approximately  35  m  in  diameter. 
The  majority  of  the  cultural  materials  are  situated  on  the  top  and  upper 
slopes  of  the  knoll.  Except  for  grazing,  no  other  Impacts  to  the  site 
were  observed.  The  cultural  materials  at  the  site  Include  numerous  large 
mammal  bone  fragments,  fire-cracked  rocks,  flakes,  one  biface  tip,  one 
utilized  flake  and  three  cores.  Concentrations  of  bone  and  flakes  are 
eroding  from  the  slopes  of  the  knoll  suggesting  that  they  are  derived  from 
a  shallowly  buried  cultural  layer.  These  concentrations  also  suggest  that 
the  site  has  good  Integrity. 

The  frequency  of  flakes  and  cores  suggest  that  tool  manufacture  may 
have  been  a  primary  activity  at  the  site.  The  presence  of  bone  fragments 
and  fire-cracked  rock  Indicate  that  processing  of  fauna  may  have  also  taken 
place.  These  cultural  materials  and  the  small  site  size  argue  for  a 
temporary  occupation. 

The  presence  of  the  cultural  material  concentrations  Indicate  that 
additional  Intact  burled  cultural  materials  are  very  likely  which  have  the 
potential  for  contributing  Information  on  the  prehistory  of  the  Middle 
Missouri  subarea.  The  site  Is  therefore  considered  potentially  eligible 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Test 
excavations  adjacent  to  the  concentrations  are  recommended  to  determine  the 
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Figure  25.  Map  of  39C079 


39CO80 


Figure  26.  Map  of  39C080. 
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extent,  nature  and  significance  of  any  additional  burled  cultural 
materials.  Potential  research  topics  Include  subsistence  and  faunal 
utilization,  chronological  assessment,  lithlc  procurement  and  manufacture. 

39C081 : 

The  most  prominent  cultural  remains  at  this  site  are  two  large  mounds 
located  on  the  edge  of  a  high  bluff  along  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  27).  One 
of  the  mounds,  designated  Mound  A  Is  Immediately  adjacent  to  this  edge 
while  Mound  B  Is  approximately  50  m  to  the  southeast  on  the  flat,  grass- 
covered  bluff  top.  The  presence  of  gravel  pits  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  to 
the  south  of  the  site.  Indicate  that  soil  deposition  Is  quite  shallow. 
Vegetation  along  the  slope  of  the  bluff  below  the  site  consists  of  a 
hardwood  draw  community  Interspersed  with  various  prairie  grasses. 

Mound  A  Is  approximately  28.5  m  east-west  by  12  m  north-south.  A  two 
track  road  which  follows  the  edge  of  the  bluff  has  cut  into  this  mound  and 

shortened  Its  north-south  dimension.  Numerous  flakes  and  'a  few 
unidentifiable  bone  fragments  are  also  exposed  In  this  road  cut. 

The  second  mound  Is  undisturbed  and  measures  approximately  25  m  east- 
west  by  18.5  m  north-south.  Both  mounds  rise  approximately  one  meter  above 
the  surrounding  surface  and  are  suspected  to  represent  burial  mounds  which 
frequently  occur  along  the  Missouri  Trench.  These  mounds  may  be  associated 
with  the  Sonota  Complex  (Neuman  1975).  The  entire  site  covers  an  area 
approximately  75  m  north-south  by  30  m  east-west.  Except  for  grazing  and 
the  two  track  road  cut,  no  other  Impacts  were  observed.  It  should  be 
noted  that  most  of  the  site  appears  to  be  on  private  land.  Only  a  portion 
of  Mound  A  appears  to  occur  on  government  land,  however  a  more  accurate 
land  survey  Is  necessary  to  determine  the  feature  property  boundaries. 

Any  portions  of  the  site  occurring  on  government  land  are  recommended 
for  test  excavation  to  determine  the  site's  significance,  especially  the 
mounds'  specific  chronological  and/or  cultural  affiliation.  The 
association  of  the  suspected  burial  mounds  to  the  flakes  and  other  cultural 
materials  should  also  be  assessed.  However,  since  this  site  Is  presently 
undergoing  only  minimal  Impact,  these  recommendations  should  be  given  a  low 
priority.  The  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C082 : 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  entirely  occur  along  the  beach  of 
Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  28).  Prior  to  reservoir  construction,  this 
prehistoric  artifact  scatter  would  have  been  situated  on  a  gentle,  west¬ 
facing  slope  near  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  River  and  an  unnamed 
ephemeral  tributary.  This  tributary  Is  approximately  100  m  north  of  the 
site. 

The  cultural  materials  occur  entirely  on  the  beach  and  are  lightly 
scattered  over  an  area  measuring  approximately  170  m  north-south  by  40  m 
east-west.  A  low  cutbank,  approximately  50  cm  In  height  rises  above  the 
beach  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  site.  Although  cultural  materials  were 
found  adjacent  to  the  cutbank,  no  artifacts  were  observed  In  the  exposed 
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39C081 


Figure  27.  Map  of  39C081. 
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39C082 


Figure  28.  Map  of  39C082 
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profile.  Cultural  materials  present  at  the  site  Include  flakes  of  Knife 
River  flint  and  miscellaneous  chalcedony,  one  core,  two  end  scrapers,  one 
thin-walled,  tool  incised  body  sherd  and  two  concentrations  of  fire-cracked 
rock.  The  latter,  also  found  on  the  beach,  may  have  originally  represented 
hearths  or  other  features  prior  to  their  erosion  and  deflation  by  wave 
action.  The  sherd  is  fragmentary  but  its  thinness  suggests  probable 
affiliation  with  the  Extended  Coalescent  variant. 

It  Is  evident  that  erosion  has  destroyed  much  of  the  site's  original 
integrity.  The  only  area  with  a  potential  for  additional  Intact  buried 
cultural  materials  is  In  the  northern  part  of  the  site  where  cultural 
materials  were  found  adjacent  to  the  cutbank.  It  is  possible  that 
additional  cultural  materials  may  exist  buried  In  the  50  cm  of  deposition 
exposed  in  the  cutbank  but  based  on  the  low  number  and  density  of  surface 
cultural  materials,  it  is  suggested  that  any  buried  materials  would  also  be 
quite  low  in  density  and  number.  As  such,  they  would  probably  not 
contribute  sufficient  Information  to  the  prehistory  of  the  region  to 
warrant  any  additional  work.  This  site  is  therefore  not  considered 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  places. 


39C083: 

This  prehistoric  artifact  scatter  is  situated  on  top  of  a  long,  narrow, 
flat-topped  ridge  above  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  29).  This  ridge  which 
extends  southward  from  the  valley-bluff  would  have  been  formerly  situated 
between  the  Grand  River  to  the  west  and  an  unnamed  ephemeral  tributary  to 
the  east.  The  latter  is  presently  covered  by  prairie  grasses  and  scattered 
brush. 

The  cultural  materials  occur  in  an  area  measuring  approximately  120  m 
north-south  by  10m  east-west  and  include  flakes  from  a  variety  of  raw 
materials,  fire-cracked  rock,  one  end  scraper  and  two  flake  concentrations. 
The  flake  concentrations  occur  in  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  site 
along  the  upper  west-facing  slope  of  the  ridge.  The  concentrations  were 
observed  In  eroded  areas  with  one  concentration  estimated  to  contain  8 
flakes  In  a  two  meter  diameter  area.  The  density  of  these  artifacts  and 
their  location  in  eroded  areas  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  suggest  that  these 
materials  were  derived  from  a  shallowly  burled  cultural  level.  The 
density  of  artifacts  also  suggests  that  additional  buried  cultural 
materials  are  present  which  could  have  the  potential  to  yield  additional 
information  on  the  prehistory  of  the  region.  On  this  basis  the  site  should 
be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  Test  excavations  adjacent  to  the  exposed 
concentrations  are  recommended  to  assess  the  significance  of  the  site  in 
terms  of  its  research  potential.  Initial  goals  of  the  test  excavation 
should  be  to  determine  subsurface  extent  of  the  site,  depth  and 
chronological  affiliation. 

39C084 : 

This  site  consists  of  a  prehistoric  artifact  scatter  situated  on  the 
edge  of  a  bluff  above  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  30).  Prior  to  inundation,  the 
site  overlooked  Oak  Creek  to  the  west  and  south.  The  Oak  Creek  bottoms 
were  formerly  forested  with  cottonwoods,  while  vegetation  on  the  slopes  and 
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tops  of  the  surrounding  bluffs  are  presently  covered  with  prairie  grasses. 
Glaclofluvlal  gravels  are  exposed  In  eroslonal  cuts  along  the  margins  of 
the  bluff  and  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  site  Indicating  very  shallow 
soil . 


Cultural  materials  Include  flakes  of  various  raw  materials,  fire- 
cracked  rocks  and  one  biface  fragment  widely  scattered  over  an  area 
measuring  70  m  north-south  by  20  m  east-west.  The  wide  scatter  of  fire- 
cracked  rocks  and  shallow  soil  suggest  that  sheetwash  erosion  has  disturbed 
the  Integrity  of  the  site.  In  addition  to  grazing,  sheetwash  erosion  is 
the  major  Impact  to  the  site. 

Due  to  the  loss  of  Integrity  from  erosion,  the  low  potential  for 
additional  significant  burled  cultural  materials  In  the  shallow  soil,  and 
the  low  Information  content  of  the  present  cultural  materials,  the  site 
should  be  considered  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  As  a  result,  no  further  work  Is  recommended. 

39C085: 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  consist  of  a  small  Late  Prehistoric 
period  side-notched  projectile  point  (see  Figure  31a)  and  two  biface 
fragments,  all  of  which  are  from  different  raw  materials.  These  artifacts 
are  scattered  over  an  area  measuring  approximately  15  m  north-south  by  10  m 
east-west  and  are  situated  at  the  base  of  a  knoll  along  an  unnamed 
ephemeral  drainage  (see  Figure  32).  The  grassland  vegetation  Is  sparse  due 
to  the  steepness  of  the  slope  and  shallow,  gravelly  and  rocky  soil.  Barren 
areas  are  also  common  and  appear  to  be  caused  by  sheetwash  erosion,  grazing 
and  cattle  trails.  As  a  result,  the  site  retains  little  Integrity  and  a 
low  potential  for  containing  any  additional  significant  burled  cultural 
materials.  The  site  Is  not  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  no  further  work  Is  recommended. 

39C086 : 

This  site  consists  of  a  single  prehistoric  mound  approximately  20  m  in 
diameter  and  one  meter  In  height  (see  Figure  33).  The  mound  is  situated  on 
a  narrow,  flat-topped  ridge  between  two  Inlets  of  Lake  Oahe.  The  top  of 
the  ridge  is  sparsely  covered  with  prairie  grasses  due  to  the  shallow  soil. 
Gravel  outcrops  are  present  along  the  upper  slopes  of  the  ridge  Indicative 
of  the  shallow  soil. 

A  30  centimeter  diameter  shovel  test  was  excavated  in  the  mound  to 
determine  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  sediments.  The  first  15  cm  of  the 
shovel  test  consisted  of  a  brown  loam  while  the  next  45  cm  was 
characterized  by  a  tan  silty  loam  with  a  few  carbonate  covered  pebbles. 
The  excavation  did  not  encounter  the  bottom  of  the  tan  silty  loam.  The 
excavated  fill  was  carefully  examined  but  no  cultural  -materials  were 
observed. 

The  mound  Is  nonetheless  considered  to  be  cultural  due  to  the 
difference  In  the  depth  of  its  sediments  compared  to  the  surrounding 
shallow  soil.  The  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  due  to  Its  possible  function  as  a 
burial  mound.  Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  Investigate  this 
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Figure  31.  Artifacts  from  various  sites:  a-late  Prehistoric  side  notched 
projectile  point  (39C085);  b-Besant  side  notched  projectile 
point  (39C088);  c-d-Late  Prehistoric  corner  notched  projectile 
points  (39C093);  e-unclassified  rim  sherd,  possible  La  Roche 
ware  (39C096)  and  f-Besant  side-notched  projectile  point 
(39C097) . 
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Small  inlet  of  Lake  Oah 


Figure  32.  Map  of  39C085. 


possibility  as  well  as  assess  the  cultural  affiliation  and  significance  of 
any  cultural  material  present.  However  since  the  site  Is  not  being 
Impacted  and  Is  quite  far  from  any  major  roads  or  Lake  Oahe,  these 
recommendations  should  be  considered  a  low  priority. 

39C087: 

The  location  of  this  prehistoric  artifact  scatter  Is  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  above  an  unnamed  ephemeral  drainage  (see  Figure  34).  The  cultural 
materials  occur  In  an  area  measuring  90  m  north-south  by  30  m  east-west. 
The  drainage  valley  contains  scattered  hardwoods  and  shrubs  while  the 
slopes  of  the  valley  are  covered  with  prairie  grasses.  Vegetation  is 
sparse  In  the  site  are  a  and  erosion  has  exposed  numerous  areas  of  clayey 
soil.  Sheetwash  has  apparently  been  quite  active  as  evidenced  by  numerous 
small  eroslonal  channels  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  scattered 
distribution  of  the  materials  especially  the  fire-cracked  rock.  None  of 
the  fire-cracked  rock  was  observed  as  concentrations  which  would  have 
suggested  the  presence  of  an  Intact  feature.  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
site  retains  little  Integrity  or  evidence  of  any  additional  buried  cultural 
deposits.  Although  a  variety  of  cultural  materials  are  present.  Including 
2  mano  fragments,  3  utilized  flakes,  fire-cracked  rock  and  flakes  of  Knife 
River  flint  and  Tongue  River  Sillclfled  Sediment;  the  lack  of  integrity  of 
the  site  argues  that  the  site  should  not  be  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further  work  is 
recommended. 

39C088: 

This  small  prehistoric  artifact  scatter  Is  situated  on  top  of  a  large 
ridge  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  35).  The  ridge  is  bounded 
on  the  east  and  west  by  unnamed  ephemeral  drainage  valleys.  These  valleys 
contain  scattered  hardwoods,  shrubs  and  prairie  grasses  while  the 
surrounding  valley  slopes  and  rldgetops  are  covered  with  various  prairie 
grasses.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  also  contain  outcrops  of  glaclofluvial 
gravels  and  minimal  soil  development.  This  site  is  located  on  one  of  these 
rldgetops. 

The  site  consists  of  2  possible  cores,  a  utilized  flake,  a  flake,  a 
large  side-notched  projectile  point  fragment  and  a  possible  fire-cracked 
rock  scattered  over  an  area  measuring  approximately  30  m  north-south  by  10 
m  east-west.  All  of  these  items  are  made  from  Smooth  Grey  Tongue  River 
Sillclfled  Sediment  which  Is  available  In  the  local  outcrops  of 
glaclofluvial  gravels. 

Since  all  of  the  cultural  materials  are  of  a  similar  raw  material,  the 
site  may  have  resulted  from  the  manufacture  of  stone  tools.  The  projectile 
point  has  wide  shallow  notches  and  a  straight,  ground  base  but  Is  missing 
Its  tip  due  to  an  apparent  flaw  In  the  material.  The  point  (Figure  31b),  is 
similar  to  Besant  specimens,  suggesting  a  general  time  period  for  the 
activities  conducted  at  this  site. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  site  appears  good  and  has  been  only 
Impacted  by  grazing,  the  site  Is  not  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  due  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
soil,  low  potential  for  additional  significant  burled  cultural  deposit  and 


Figure  34.  Map  of  39C087. 


low  numbers  and  density  of  cultural  materials.  No  further  work  is 
recommended. 

39C089 : 

This  site  consists  of  a  subrectangular  rock  alignment  situated  on  the 
upper  slope  of  a  finger  ridge  extending  westward  from  a  large,  north-south 
oriented  glaclofluvial  ridge  system.  The  finger  ridge  slopes  downward  to 
an  unnamed  ephemeral  drainage.  The  entire  area  Is  covered  with  various 
prairie  grasses  with  scattered  boulder  outcrops.  Soil  deposition  Is  quite 
shallow  In  the  area  of  the  site. 

This  rock  alignment  Is  illustrated  In  Figure  36  and  measures 
approximately  11  m  east-west  by  9  m  north-south.  The  rocks  are  well -sodded 
In  and  appear  to  be  granitic  In  composition.  No  other  cultural  materials 
were  observed  which  could  define  the  cultural  affiliation  of  the  feature. 
The  alignment  Is  suspected  of  being  prehistoric  In  origin  since  there  Is  no 
listing  of  a  historic  structure  In  this  section  from  the  historic  documents 
search  or  on  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1947  War  Department 
topographic  maps.  Until  a  determination  of  affiliation  and  function  can  be 
documented,  the  site  must  be  considered  potentially  significant.  Test 
excavations  should  be  conducted  to  determine  If  any  burled  cultural 
materials  are  present  which  would  answer  this  question  as  well  as  aid  in 
determining  the  site's  significance.  These  recommendations  are  a  low 
priority  since  the  site  Is  not  presently  being  impacted  except  by  grazing. 

39C090: 

This  site  consists  of  a  single  shallow  depression  on  top  of  a  V-shaped 
bluff  with  a  thick  paleosol  containing  bison  bone  exposed  in  the  cutbank  of 
the  bluff  at  approximately  1.0-1. 5  m  below  the  surface  {see  Figure  37). 
Due  to  discrepancies  In  legal  locations,  this  particular  locale  has  been 
confused  by  previous  River  Basin  Surveys  Investigators  with  the  location  of 
the  White  Bull  Site  (39C0207),  an  unfortified  earthlodge  village  noted  by 
Will  and  Hecker  (1944:85).  Some  of  this  confusion  also  involved  the  nearby 
Jake  White  Bull  site  (39C06)  forcing  Stanley  Ahler  to  attempt  to  sort  out 
this  confusion  In  his  report  of  Investigations  at  Jake  White  Bull  {Ahler 
1977a).  Ahler  ( 1977a : 11 )  reports  that: 

Other  River  Basin  Survey  records,  somewhat  unclear, 
suggest  that  the  White  Bull  site  referred  to  by  Over, 

Will  and  Hecker  was  probably  assigned  RBS  site  number 
39C0207  In  1952,  and  was  erroneously  1  ocated...one 
section  south  of  Its  proper  location  [l.e.,  vicinity  of 
39C090],  (During  the  course  of  the  current  fieldwork 
the  above  legal  location  was  searched  for  evidence  of 
site  39C0207,  with  negative  results).  Furthermore, 

Marlon  Travis  (personal  communication)  has  visited  a 
Plains  Village  Period  site  at  the  abandoned  White  Bull 
home  place  approximately  one  km  north  of  site  39C06,  at 
a  location  approximately  as  that  given  In  Over,  Will  and 
Hecker. 

In  summary.  It  appears  that  there  are  two  Jake 
White  Bull  sites.  The  first  was  reported  by  Over 
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Figure  36.  Map  of  39C089. 


(Slgstad  and  Sigstad  1973:61)  and  Will  and  Hecker 
(1944:85 )....Th  1  s  site  was  probably  visited  by  a  River 
Basin  Surveys  field  team  In  1952,  was  apparently 
assigned  RBS  site  number  39C0207,  and  was  then 
erroneously  given  a  legal  description  one  section  too 
far  south.  This  site  Is  apparently  actively  eroding 
Into  the  Oahe  Reservoir,  but  no  systematic  field  work 
has  been  conducted  there. 

Conversations  with  Marlon  Travis  and  our  Investigations  conclude  that 
the  location  of  39C0207  j_s  north  of  39C06  and  is  Inundated  at  the  1605' 
pool  elevation.  It  also  seems  unlikely  that  the  single  depression  at 
39C090  could  be  confused  for  an  unfortified  earthlodge  village. 

The  major  features  at  39C090  consist  of  a  paleosol  and  a  single 
depression  measuring  approximately  7  m  north-south  by  4.5  m  east-west.  The 
paleosol  consists  of  a  dark  layer  of  soil  exposed  for  a  length  of 
approximately  95  m  in  the  bluff's  steep  cutbank.  This  layer  is  estimated 
to  be  at  least  50  cm  thick  at  Its  center  and  probably  20  cm  thick  at  the 
edges  of  the  profile.  The  paleosol  Is  underlain  by  at  least  30  m  of  very 
unconsolidated  loess  which  prevented  any  close-up  examination  of  the 
paleosol.  However,  a  few  bison  bones  were  observed  projecting  out  of  the 
paleosol  with  additional  elements  found  Immediately  below  on  the  talus 
slope.  The  latter  were  Intermixed  with  the  darker  sediment  and  evidently 
resulted  from  recent  slumping  of  the  cutbank. 

Although  no  cultural  materials  were  located  which  could  be  associated 
with  the  bison  bone  or  the  paleosol,  the  paleosol  warrants  closer 
examination  for  both  cultural  remains  and  collection  of  geological  data. 
As  a  result  the  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Test  excavations 
are  recommended  to  determine  the  site's  significance  and  should  be  geared 
towards  determining  the  nature  of  the  single  depression  on  top  of  the  bluff 
and  the  potential  of  the  paleosol  for  containing  burled  cultural  deposits. 
These  recommendations  should  be  considered  a  high  priority  due  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  loess  to  erosion  by  wave  action  above  the  1610  foot 
pool  elevation. 

39C091 : 

This  site  consists  of  ten  stone  circles  and  a  large  rock  cairn  (see 
Figure  38).  These  features  are  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same 
large  ridge  as  39C089  discussed  earlier.  Site  39C091  is  located  on  a  narrow 
finger  ridge  extending  eastward  from  the  large,  north-south  oriented  ridge. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  finger  ridge  has  been  truncated  by  wave  action  from 
Lake  Oahe  producing  a  steep  cutbank.  This  erosion  has  also  partially 
destroyed  the  easternmost  stone  circle.  No  cultural  materials  were 
observed  In  the  cutbank  or  at  Its  base. 

The  ten  stone  circles  are  arranged  In  a  linear  pattern  occupying  an 
area  approximately  25  m  north-south  by  100  m  east-west.  However  the 
overall  site  area  (north-south  dimension)  should  be  Increased  to  50  m  since 
cultural  materials  may  be  present  under  the  thick  prairie  grasses  covering 
the  rldgetops.  The  rocks  composing  the  circles  are  well -sodded  in  with  the 
circles  varying  between  4  and  6  m  In  diameter.  The  rock  cairn  Is 
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approximately  7  by  3  m  In  size.  The  center  of  the  rock  cairn  is  partially 
hollowed-out  and  may  have  been  previously  disturbed  by  pothunters. 

This  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  since  additional  information  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  site's  significance.  Test  excavations  are  recommended  to 
Investigate  If  other  cultural  remains  are  burled  beneath  the  sod  layer  and 
associated  with  the  stone  circles.  Test  excavation  of  the  rock  cairn 
should  also  be  conducted  to  determine  Its  function  and  relationship  to  the 
other  features  on  the  site.  One  of  the  primary  research  goals  of  these 
Investigations  should  be  the  recovery  of  information  enabling  a 
determination  of  cultural  affiliation  and  chronological  placement.  Since 
stone  circle  sites  are  most  often  associated  with  nomadic  Plains  hunter- 
gatherers  (cf.  Frlson  1978;  Kehoe  1960;  Davis  1983  or  Zimmerman  1985),  this 
site  could  provide  valuable  Information  on  potential  relationships  between 
these  groups  and  local  Plains  Village  sites. 

39C092 : 

This  site  consists  of  two  small  rock  cairns  located  approximately  50  m 
apart  on  a  narrow  ridge  (see  Figure  39).  The  ridge  extends  northeastward 
from  a  large  hill  towards  Lake  Oahe.  Narrow  draws  (containing  various 
hardwoods,  shrubs  and  prairie  grasses)  border  the  ridge  to  the  northwest 
and  southeast.  Above  these  draws,  a  thick  covering  of  prairie  grasses 
occurs. 

Cairn  1  is  composed  of  23  observed  rocks  in  a  area  one  meter  in 
diameter.  A  depression  was  observed  in  the  center  of  the  cairn  suggesting 
that  It  may  have  been  previously  disturbed.  No  disturbance  was  noted  of. 
Cairn  2  which  consists  of  13  rocks  In  a  area  two  meters  In  diameter.  The 
rocks  of  both  cairns  are  well -sodded  In  and  additional  rocks  may  be  present 
below  the  sod.  Thus  It  Is  possible  that  the  cairns  maybe  larger  than  their 
surface  dimensions  suggest.  No  other  cultural  materials  were  observed  at 
this  site. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  establish  the  site's  significance 
In  terms  of  function,  content,  cultural  affiliation  and  chronological 
placement.  Until  this  Information  Is  collected  this  site  should  be 
considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  These  recommendations  can  be  considered  a  low  priority 
since  the  site  is  not  presently  being  Impacted,  except  for  grazing,  and  is 
located  in  a  relatively  Inaccessible  area.  Additional  information 
concerning  the  functions  of  these  cairns  is  presented  in  Chapter  Eleven. 

39C093: 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  all  occur  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Oahe 
along  an  area  approximately  320  m  north-south  by  80  m  east-west  (see  Figure 
40).  The  majority  of  the  cultural  materials  occur  where  the  bottom  of  a 
small  wooded  valley  joins  Lake  Oahe.  The  site  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
large  hill  and  a  steep  cutbank  on  the  west.  The  cutbank  varies  between  2 
and  10  m  In  height  but  no  cultural  materials  were  observed  In  the  cutbank 
profile.  Since  all  of  the  cultural  materials  were  located  on  the  beach, 
this  site  would  be  Inundated  at  the  1610  foot  pool  elevation. 


39C092 


Figure  39.  Map  of  39C092. 


Figure  40.  Map  of  39C093 


The  cultural  materials  consist  of  numerous  flakes  of  Knife  River  flint, 
2  retouched  flakes,  3  projectile  points  (see  Figure  31  c-d),  bone 
fragments,  rim  sherds  and  tool -Incised,  simple  stamped  and  smooth  body 
sherds.  The  collected  ceramics  are  comparable  to  Riggs  and  Fort  Yates 
wares  Indicating  an  affiliation  with  the  Middle  Missouri  Tradition. 
Although  one  concentration  of  bone,  flakes  and  body  sherds  was  observed, 
the  overall  density  of  cultural  materials  Is  relatively  low.  The  effects 
of  wave  action  have  basically  destroyed  the  Integrity  of  the  site, 
therefore  the  site  Is  recommended  as  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C094 : 

This  site  consists  of  two  rock  cairns  along  a  ridge  and  Is  basically 
Identical  to  39C092  (see  Figure  41).  The  cairns  are  located  on  two  small 
knolls  approximately  100  m  apart  along  a  north-facing  slope  of  a  ridge. 
Nearby  draws  contain  hardwoods  and  shrubs  with  the  remaining  landforms 
generally  covered  by  prairie  grasses. 

8oth  cairns  consist  of  well -sodded  In  rocks  and  range  In  size  from  one 
to  two  meters  In  diameter.  The  northernmost  cairn  designated  Cairn  B  has 
been  slightly  Impacted  by  slumping.  Additional  erosion  could  yield 
Information  on  cairn  construction  or  contents  provided  that  the  slumping 
does  not  destroy  the  cairn  entirely. 

As  with  site  39C092,  test  excavations  are  also  recommended  at  this  site 
to  determine  It's  significance.  An  alternative,  however,  may  be  monitoring 
the  erosion  of  Cairn  B  and  recording  any  details  provided  by  any  newly 
formed  profiles.  Until  sufficient  Information  Is  obtained  on  function, 
cultural  affiliation  and  chronological  placement,  the  site  must  be 
considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

39C095: 

This  site  consists  of  a  diffuse  artifact  scatter  which  occurs  on  the 
former  southern  terrace  along  John  Grass  Creek  (see  Figure  42).  This 
terrace  Is  Inundated  at  the  1610  foot  pool  elevation  and  Is  therefore 
subject  to  erosion  and  disturbance  from  Lake  Oahe.  During  the  time  of  the 
present  Investigation,  the  terrace  surface  was  comprised  of  a  mudflat 
covered  with  scattered  weeds. 

The  cultural  materials  consist  of  9  flakes  of  Knife  River  flint  and 
Smooth  Grey  Tongue  River  Slllclfled  Sediment,  1  hammerstone,  1  retouched 
flake,  fire-cracked  rocks  and  6  smooth  body  sherds  scattered  over  an  area 
measuring  approximately  20  m  north-south  by  70  m  east-west.  The  body 
sherds  are  suggestive  of  a  Plains  Village  association.  Wave  action  and 
Inundation  has  apparently  destroyed  the  original  context  of  these 
materials.  As  a  result,  this  site  Is  not  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C096 : 

This  artifact  scatter  Is  also  located  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Oahe  which 
was  formerly  a  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  Hunkpapa  Creek  (see  Figure  43). 
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Figure  42.  Map  of  3SC095. 
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Sure  43.  Man  of  39C096. 


The  site  and  the  surrounding  area  Is  Inundated  at  the  1610  foot  pool 
elevation.  Wave  action  has  cut  Into  the  northern  edge  of  the  terrace 
producing  a  50  cm  high  cutbank  and  a  wide  scatter  of  cultural  material  on 
the  beach.  The  cultural  materials  Include  29  flakes,  1  biface,  2  cores,  1 
chopper,  1  bone  fragment,  1  tool-incised  rim  sherd  (see  Figure  31  e)  and 
tool  Incised  and  smooth  body  sherds.  Knife  River  flint  and  Yellow/Red  and 
Smooth  Gray  Tongue  River  Slllclfled  Sediment  are  the  dominant  raw  materials 
within  the  assemblage.  The  rim  sherd  Is  suggestive  of  Extended  Coalescent 
La  Roche  wares  (cf.  Stephenson  1971). 

As  noted  above,  most  of  the  cultural  materials  are  scattered  over  an 
area  which  measures  approximately  270  m  east-west  by  60  m  north-south.  One 
concentration  of  artifacts  was  observed  along  the  cutbank  In  the 
northwestern  edge  of  the  site.  An  examination  of  this  cutbank  failed  to 
find  any  cultural  materials  exposed  In  the  profile  or  any  sedimentary 
distinctions  which  may  have  pinpointed  their  origin.  Given  this  and  the 
fact  that  these  artifacts  occur  along  approximately  25  m  of  the  50  cm  high 
cutbank  suggests  that  substantial  burled  cultural  deposits  are  not  present. 
If  cultural  materials  are  burled  within  the  cutbank,  the  evidence  would 
tend  to  Indicate  an  artifact  density  similar  to  that  along  the  cutbank  or 
approximately  one  per  square  meter.  It  seems  unlikely  that  additional  work 
would  recover  any  Information  which  would  significantly  add  to  this  site. 
As  a  result,  this  site  Is  not  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C097 : 

This  site  Is  located  approximately  400  m  southeast  of  39C096  in  a 
nearly  Identical  environmental  setting.  The  cultural  materials  at  this 
site  are  also  located  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Oahe  but  are  fewer  In  number  and 
more  widely  dispersed  (see  Figure  44).  The  site  area  measures 
approximately  120  meters  north-south  and  100  m  east-west.  No 
concentrations  are  evident  although  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  materials 
are  present.  These  Include  6  flakes,  two  biface  tips,  a  retouched  flake, 
bone  fragments  and  a  complete  side  notched  Besant  projectile  point  (see 
Figure  31f).  Knife  River  flint  dominates  the  artifact  assemblage.  Two 
historic  Items  were  also  mapped  on  the  site,  consisting  of  a  rusted  chain 
and  a  .45  caliber  bullet.  These  Items  are  probably  intrusive  and 
associated  with  the  historic  site  to  the  south  or  with  recreational 
activities  along  Lake  Oahe. 

All  of  the  cultural  materials  were  located  on  the  beach  and  lack  any 
Integrity.  No  cultural  materials  were  observed  along  the  cutbank  and 
burled  cultural  deposits  are  evident.  As  a  result,  the  site  is  considered 
not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
no  further  work  Is  recommended. 

39C098: 

The  cultural  materials  comprising  this  site  are  located  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Oak  Creek  valley  and  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  45).  The  bluff 
top  and  slopes  are  covered  with  prairie  grasses  which  have  been  Impacted  by 
grazing.  The  cultural  materials  consist  of  14  flakes,  a  retouched  flake,  2 
fire-cracked  rocks  and  a  3.5  m  diameter  depression  which  are  widely 
scattered  over  an  area  measuring  approximately  70  m  north-south  by  40  m 
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Figure  44;  Map  of  39C697. 


Figure  45.  Mao  of  39C098 


east-west.  A  wide  variety  of  raw .materials  are  present  within  the  artifact 
assemblage. 

The  depression  may  be  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  site  and 
should  be  test  excavated  to  determine  Its  function  and  cultural  and 
chronological  affiliation.  Until  such  questions  are  answered,  the  si te 
should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C099: 

This  site  Is  located  approximately  500  m  southeast  of  39C098  along  the 
edge  of  the  same  high  bluff  (see  Figure  46).  The  site  overlooks  Lake  Oahe 
to  the  east  and  the  former  confluence  of  Oak  Creek  and  Missouri  River.  The 
surface  of  the  bluff  along  the  edge  is  sparsely  covered  with  short  prairie 
grasses  which  appear  to  have  been  overgrazed  resulting  in  some  erosion. 

Cultural  materials  have  been  exposed  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  In  an 
area  measuring  approximately  55  m  north-south  by  5  m  east-west.  Three 
concentrations  of  flakes  and  bison  bone  occur  In  this  area  along  with 
scattered  flakes  and  stone  tools.  Although  the  steepness  of  the  bluff 
cutbank  prevented  any  examination  for  buried  cultural  deposits,  the  surface 
concentrations  Indicate  that  additional  shallowly-burled  cultural  materials 
are  a  high  probability. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  determine  if  additional  buried 
cultural  deposits  are  present  and  their  extent,  age,  character!'  sti cs  and 
overall  significance.  As  a  result  the  site  should  be  considered 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  These  recommendations  should  be  considered  high  priority  due  to 
the  rapid  slumping  of  the  bluff  edge  and  site  caused  by  wave  action. 

39C0100: 

The  cultural  materials  of  this  site  are  limited  to  four  flakes  located 
along  the  top  of  a  ridge  (see  Figure  47).  This  ridge  Is  situated  on  the 
north-facing  slope  of  a  highly  dissected  bluff  which  overlooks  the  Oak 
Creek  valley  and  Lake  Oahe.  Vegetation  consists  of  a  general  covering  of 
prairie  grasses  with  various  scattered  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  draws. 
Other  than  grazing,  the  main  disturbance  to  the  bluff  slope  is  the  railroad 
grade  which  bisects  this  slope  and  many  of  its  ridges.  The  site  Is  located 
Immediately  above  the  railroad  grade  which  has  truncated  the  ridge. 

The  cultural  materials  of  this  site  consist  of  three  Knife  River  flint 
flakes  and  one  Tongue  River  Sillclfled  Sediment  flake  which  occur  in  a  one 
meter  diameter  area.  Although  the  condition  of  the  site  Is  good,  no  other 
cultural  materials  were  observed  and  the  site  Is  believed  to  have  a  low 
potential  for  containing  any  additional  significant  burled  cultural 
deposits.  This  site  Is,  therefore,  recommended  as  being  not  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0101: 

This  site  consists  of  a  small.  Late  Prehistoric  period  side  or  corner- 
notched  projectile  point  fragment  of  white  chert  and  a  Knife  River  flint 
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Fi cure  46.  Map  of  39C099. 


core  located  six  meters  apart  at  the  base  of  a  high  bluff  (see  Figure  48). 
The  site  area  is  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Grand  River  where  the  river 
enters  Lake  Oahe.  Although  this  particular  area  is  near  the  high  pool 
elevation  for  Lake  Oahe,  the  presence  of  adjacent  undisturbed  native 
riparian  vegetation  Indicates  that  Inundation  has  been  rare  and  of  short 
duration. 

Although  ground  visibility  Is  estimated  at  75  percent  no  other  cultural 
materials  were  noted.  The  low  density  and  number  of  cultural  materials 
suggests  that  the  site  has  a  low  potential  for  containing  any  additional 
significant  cultural  deposits.  The  site  should  therefore  be  considered 
not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0102: 

This  artifact  scatter  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Oahe 
and  the  Grand  River  valley  to  the  north  (see  Figure  49).  The  site  consists 
almost  entirely  of  flakes,  bone  and  fire-cracked  rock  exposed  along  a 
minimum  of  300  m  of  cutbank  at  the  bluff's  edge.  This  2-3  m  high  cutbank 
was  exposed  by  massive  slumping  of  the  bluff  slope.  The  mounded  topography 
of  the  slope  and  its  covering  of  various  trees  and  shrubs  suggests  that 
slumping  has  occurred  frequently  In  the  past.  Slumping  has  also  probably 
been  accelerated  due  to  wave  erosion  of  the  bluff  base.  The  surface  of  the 
bluff  has  been  subjected  to  cultivation  except  for  its  margins  which  are 
covered  with  prairie  grasses. 

Except  for  one  flake  located  in  the  cultivated  field  the  remaining 
cultural  materials  occurred  along  the  cutbank.  These  materials  were 
observed  on  the  surface  and  at  varying  depths  below  the  top  of  the  cutbank. 
All  of  the  in  situ  cultural  material  occurred  within  the  upper  50  cm  while 
items  found  below  this  had  apparently  fallen  out  of  the  cutbank  and  were 
located  on  the  talus.  At  approximately  twometers  below  the  surface,  a 
paleosol  occurs  In  the-cutbank  profile.  The  30-40  cm  thick  paleosol 
overlies  various  sands  and  gravels  suggesting  an  early  date  for  its 
formation.  No  cultural  materials  were  observed  within  the  paleosol, 
however  only  a  limited  exposure  is  present.  Nonetheless,  the  paleosol  is 
Important  not  only  as  a  stratigraphic  time  marker,  but  also  due  to  its 
potential  to  contain  preceramic  and  possibly  Paleoindian  age  cultural 
materials  which  are  rarely  found  in  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea. 

The  buried  cultural  level  or  levels  within  the  upper  50  cm  of  the 
cutbank  can  also  provide  Information  on  the  prehistory  of  the  region.  The 
majority  of  these  materials  consist  of  faunal  remains  and  fire-cracked 
rocks.  This  suggests  that  butchering  and/or  processing  of  large  mammals 
took  place  at  this  locality.  Specialized  faunal  utilization  sites,  such  as 
this,  are  important  due  to  their  potential  resource  procurement 
relationships  with  the  large  habitation  sites  along  the  Missouri  River.  In 
order  to  investigate  this  potential  relationship  and  the  overall 
significance  of  the  site,  test  excavations  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
site's  subsurface  extent,  cultural  affiliation  and/or  chronological 
placement.  Additional  investigation  of  the  deeply  buried  paleosol  should 
also  be  conducted  to  determine  if  associated  cultural  materials  are  present 
and  to  collect  geomorphologlcal  data.  These  investigations  could  include 
cleaning  of  cutbank  exposures  for  visual  inspection  and  soil  sample 
collections  as  well  as  test  excavations.  Until  such  investigations  are 
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Figure  48.  Map  of  39C0101. 
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conducted  the  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Although  the  rate  of  erosion 
due  to  slumping  is  not  exactly  known  these  recommendations  should  be  given 
a  high  priority. 

39C0103: 

This  artifact  scatter  Is  located  on  the  top  and  edge  of  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  Lake  Oahe  and  the  former  Grand  River  valley  to  the  west  (see 
Figure  50).  A  fence  and  two  track  road  divides  the  site  Into  undisturbed 
prairie  grasses  to  the  west  and  a  cultivated  field  to  the  east.  Although  a 
relatively  higher  density  of  cultural  materials  occurs  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  site,  the  low  density  of  cultural  remains  In  the  cultivated 
field  suggests  that  subsurface  cultural  deposits  are  sparse.  Cultural 
materials  at  the  site  Include  a  number  of  flakes,  2  cores,  1  retouched 
flake,  1  end  scraper,  1  fire-cracked  rock  and  a  McKean  Complex  projectile 
point  fragment.  The  projectile  point,  which  is  missing  Its  tip,  has  wide, 
shallow  side  notches  and  an  Indented  base,  similar  to  the  Duncan  type 
variant  (see  Figure  51  a).  A  wide  variety  of  raw  material  types  are 
present  within  the  artifact  assemblage  but  the  majority  are  Knife  River 
flint. 

Overall,  these  cultural  materials  are  widely  scattered  over  an  area 
measuring  approximately  115  m  north-south  by  70  m  east-west.  As  noted 
above,  if  substantial  burled  cultural  deposits  were  present,  the 
cultivation  should  have  uncovered  them.  This  suggests  that  significant 
burled  cultural  deposits  are  not  present  and  the  site  has  little  potential 
to  contribute  any  additional  significant  Information  on  the  prehistory  of 
the  region.  Therefore,  the  site  should  be  considered  not  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0104: 

This  small  artifact  scatter  consists  of  10  flakes  located  in  a  10  by  8 
m  area.  The  site  Is  situated  on  a  low  knoll  on  the  crest  of  a  narrow 
finger-ridge  extending  southeastward  from  a  high  bluff  along  Lake  Oahe  (see 
Figure  52).  The  site  Is  on  the  south-facing  slope  of  the  former  Grand 
River  valley.  Vegetation  consists  of  prairie  grasses  with  scattered  shrubs 
In  the  neighboring  draws.  Other  than  grazing,  the  site  is  in  good 
condition. 

The  flakes  are  comprised  of  six  Knife  River  flint  and  four 
agate/chalcedony.  The  lack  of  stone  tools,  bone  fragments  or  fire-cracked 
rock  and  overall  low  density  of  cultural  materials  suggests  that  the  site 
functioned  as  a  temporary  specialized  lithic  reduction  locale  with  little 
potential  for  any  more  substantial  cultural  remains.  The  site  is 
considered  to  have  little  potential  for  yielding  any  additional  significant 
Information  on  the  prehistory  of  the  region  and  Is  recommended  as  not 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0105: 

This  site  consists  of  a  small  concentration  of  bone  fragments  and 
approximately  30  flakes  eroding  out  of  the  edge  of  an  abandoned  gravel  pit 
(see  Figure  53).  The  site  is  located  on  a  high  bluff  above  Lake  Oahe, 
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Figure  50.  Map  of  39C0103 
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Figure  51.  Artifacts  from  site  39C0103  (a)  and  isolated  finds:  a- 
McKean  projectile  point;  b-Pelican  Lake  corner  notched 
projectile  point  (39C0111);  c-European  gunflint  (39C0112); 
d-possible  reworked  Late  Paleoindian  projectile  point 
(39C0113)  and  e-possible  Early  Plains  Archaic  side  notched 
projectile  point  (39C0114). 
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Figure  53.  Map  of  3SC01G5. 


approximately  50  m  north  of  the  bluff  edge.  Vegetation  within  the 
abandoned  gravel  pit  consists  of  various  native  and  Introduced  plants, 
while  much  of  the  remaining  bluff  top  is  In  cultivation.  The  area 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  site  was  In  summer  fallow  In  1985  and  had 
very  limited  surface  visibility. 

The  cultural  materials  were  found  eroding  from  the  edge  of  the  gravel 
pit  at  a  depth  of  approximately  20  centimeters  below  the  surface.  All  of 
the  materials  occur  within  a  5  meter  area.  The  limited  spatial 
distribution  of  these  materials  and  their  origin  from  a  buried  level 
suggests  that  additional  potentially  significant  buried  cultural  materials 
are  likely.  Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  Investigate  the  subsurface 
extent  and  characteristics  of  the  cultural  deposit  including  content, 
cultural  affiliation  and  chronological  placement.  The  data  could  also  be 
gathered  from  additional  surface  Investigation  when  the  adjacent  field  has 
been  plowed.  Since  the  cultural  materials  occur  approximately  20  cm  below 
the  surface,  normal  cultivation  could  expose  additional  materials  from  this 
burled  level.  In  general,  this  site  should  be  considered  potentially 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0106: 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  are  located  on  the  western  edge  of 
a  bluff  approximately  30  m  above  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  54).  The  site 
formerly  overlooked  the  Grand  River  valley  to  the  west  and  is  located 
approximately  3  miles  upriver  from  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and 
Missouri  rivers.  The  site  area  Is  covered  by  various  prairie  grasses  with 
occasional  pockets  of  shrubs  In  the  adjacent  draws.  Ground  surface 
visibility  was  estimated  at  70  percent. 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  occur  In  the  ruts  of  a  two  track 
road  and  concentrated  In  an  area  measuring  approximately  2.5  by  5  m.  The 
latter  area  Is  located  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  site  and  contains  the 
large  majority  of  the  cultural  materials.  Within  this  concentration  occur 
approximately  25  flakes  of  Knife  River  flint  and  miscellaneous 
agate/chalcedony  and  2  pieces  of  fire-cracked  rock.  The  remainder  of  the 
site  contains  3  flakes  and  a  core.  The  entire  site  measures  approximately 
130  m  northwest-southeast  by  10  m  northeast-southwest. 

Although  the  site  has  a  relatively  low  density  and  low  number  of 
cultural  materials  overall,  the  dense  concentration  of  materials  at  its 
northern  margin,  especially  considering  the  small  amount  of  subsurface 
exposure,  suggest  that  they  may  be  derived  from  a  shallowly,  burled 
cultural  level.  This  level  could  have  the  potential  of  yielding 
additional,  significant  Information  on  the  prehistory  of  the  region, 
especially  concerning  llthlc  resource  utilization.  As  a  result,  the  site 
should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  However,  due  to  the  lack  of  substantial  or  immediate 
Impacts  to  this  site,  these  recommendations  could  be  given  a  low  priority. 

39C0107: 

This  is  a  complex  of  9  stone  circles  and  10  rock  cairns  located  on  the 
edge  of  a  bluff  overlooking  an  ephemeral  drainage  valley  which  presently 
empties  Into  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  55).  This  drainage  valley  formerly 
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Figure  55.  Map  of  39C0107 


occurred  along  the  south  facing  slope  of  the  Oak  Creek  valley.  Vegetation 
at  the  site  Is  a  mantle  of  prairie  grasses  with  scattered  shrubs  occurring 
in  the  adjacent  ephemeral  drainage  valley  to  the  west.  The  condition  of 
the  site  Is  good  and  all  of  the  rocks  of  the  cairns  and  circles  are  well- 
sodded  In. 

The  stone  features  at  this  site  occur  on  two,  low  east-west  oriented 
ridges,  separated  by  a  shallow  draw.  Although  the  stone  features  generally 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  central  portion  and  western  edge  of  the 
ridges,  the  site  may  have  originally  extended  eastward  into  a  cultivated 
field  and  into  private  land.  Cultivation  would  have  destroyed  any  stone 
features  in  this  field. 

The  stone  circles  vary  between  3.6  and  4.9  m  in  diameter  with  six 
features  missing  rocks  on  the  south  or  southeast.  Two  of  the  circles  also 
contain  rocks  In  the  center  of  the  ring.  The  rock  cairns  are  generally 
circular  and  range  from  one  to  two  meters  in  diameter  although  one  cairn  is 
ovoid  and  measures  approximately  2.2  by  3.6  m.  In  addition  to  the  stone 
features,  two  basalt  cores  and  1  agate/chalcedony  flake  were  also  recorded. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  determine  If  additional  buried 
cultural  materials  are  present  In  and  around  the  stone  circles,  the 
function  and  relationship  of  the  rock  cairns  to  the  stone  circles  and 
the  site's  cultural  affiliation.  These  investigations  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  site's  significance  in  terms  of  its  research  potential. 
Therefore  the  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  These  recommendations  can  be 
assigned  a  low  priority  due  to  the  lack  of  any  foreseeable  Impact  of  the 
site. 

39C0108: 

This  site  consists  of  two  small,  low  rock  cairns  located  approximately 
95  meters  from  one  another.  They  are  both  situated  on  the  crest  of  a 
narrow,  gently  southeast-sloping  ridge  which  extends  outward  from  a  high 
bluff  to  the  northwest  (see  Figure  56).  The  cairns  are  located  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  ridge  near  lake  Oahe  and  along  a  major  bend  in  the  former 
Missouri  River.  The  rock  cairns  are  well-sodded  in  and  vary  between  2-3 
meters  in  diameter.  Prairie  grasses  cover  the  site  area  with  scattered 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  neighboring  draws.  Examination  of  the  extensive 
beach  exposure  and  cutbank  profiles  adjacent  to  the  site  failed  to  locate 
any  additional  cultural  materials. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  establish  the  function  of  these 
cairns  and  consequently  the  site's  significance  and  research  potential. 
The  site  should,  therefore,  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  condition  of 
the  site  Is  good  with  little  Impact  anticipated.  Therefore  these 
recommendations  can  be  given  a  low  priority. 


39C0109: 

This  single  rock  cairn  Is  located  on  another  narrow  ridge  approximately 
400  meters  north  of  39C0108.  The  cairn  is  situated  in  a  small  saddle  along 
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the  crest  of  the  east-west  oriented  ridge  above  Lake  Oahe  to  the  east  (see 
Figure  57).  The  ridge  contains  outcrops  of  gl aciof 1 uvial  gravels  and 
cobbles  which  were  the  probable  source  of  the  low  5  meter  diameter  rock 
cairn.  The  rocks  of  the  cairn  are  well-sodded  in  with  prairie  grasses 
while  hardwoods  and  shrubs  occur  in  neighboring  draws. 

As  with  other  cairns,  this  site  is  also  recommended  for  test 
excavation.  Until  the  function  and  significance  of  these  cairns  are 
established  they  must  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0115: 

This  artifact  scatter  is  located  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Oahe  and  formerly 
along  the  northern,  lower  slope  of  the  Grand  River  valley  (see  Figure  58). 
The  site  occurs  along  the  base  of  a  ridge  which  extends  southward  from  the 
high  bluffs  to  the  north.  The  ridge  slopes  are  covered  with  prairie  grasses 
with  scattered  shrubs  along  the  numerous  draws. 

The  site  consists  of  9  flakes,  3  biface  fragments  and  one  fire-cracked 
rock  scattered  over  an  area  measuring  approximately  10  meters  north-south 
by  30  meters  east-west.  The  majority  of  the  cultural  materials  are  made 
from  locally  available  petrified  wood  suggesting  that  lithic  reduction  in 
the  form  of  tool  manufacture  took  place  at  the  site.  One  flake  was 
observed  protruding  from  the  cutbank  at  approximately  ten  centimeters  below 
the  surface,  otherwise  all  other  materials  were  found  on  the  beach.  From 
this,  it  seems  evident  that  the  materials  on  the  beach  originated  from  this 
shallowly  buried  level.  However  it  also  indicates  that  the  buried 
materials  are  quite  sparse  and  not  very  distinctive.  It  also  seems  likely 
that  the  majority  of  the  Site  has  been  eroded  since  few  cultural  materials 
occurred  near  the  cutbank.  As  a  result,  the  site  can  be  considered  to  have 
little  integrity  and  is  recommended  as  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0116: 

This  site  consists  of  two  foundations  of  local  stone  located  on  a 
terrace  above  the  Grand  River  (see  Figure  59).  Part  of  the  foundations  and 
the  site  area  are  covered  by  prairie  grasses  while  the  river  bottoms 
contain  cottonwood  forests.  The  larger  foundation  is  rectangular  in 
outline  with  an  interior  foundation  and  a  one  meter  deep  depression  in  the 
southeastern  corner.  The  other  foundation  is  located  immediately  to  the 
west  and  is  L-shaped. 

The  1903  GLO  Plat  shows  the  presence  of  a  YMCA  at  this  location.  In 
addition,  the  only  ownership  record  derived  from  the  chain  of  title  search 
indicates  that  the  land  ownership  was  issued  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  on  February  10,  1915,  who  held  the  land  until  its  transfer  to 
the  U.S.  Government  on  September  2,  1958  as  a  part  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir 
take  area.  The  American  Missionary  Association  and  the  YMCA  were  connected 
entities  during  this  period  (Dwight  Call,  personal  communication  AUgust 
1985)  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  YMCA  facilities  continued  to  exist  after 
1915. 


Dwight  Call,  Director  of  the  General  Convocation  of  Sioux  YMCA's  and 
the  Office  of  the  YMCA  Archives  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  were 
contacted  In  order  to  obtain  more  Information  about  this  site.  No  written 
response  was  recleved  from  the  archives  regarding  the  query  and  Mr.  Call 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  39C0116  location. 

This  site  should  be  tested  In  order  to  determine  if  burled  cultural 
deposits  are  present  and  their  age  and  integrity.  Cemeteries  were 
established  at  some  YMCA's  (Tibbetts  1899:322).  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  determine  if  the  cemeteries  located  outside  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
boundaries,  but  In  close  proximity  to  this  site  are  related  to  the  YMCA 
occupation.  Further  archival  research  should  also  be  conducted,  perhaps  at 
the  YMCA  archives  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  personnel  at  the 
Greater  Sioux  Convocation  of  YMCA's  in  Dupree,  South  Dakota  should  be 
contacted  for  other  sources  prior  to  making  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  information  obtained  from  the  chain  of 
title  records  was  somewhat  unclear  concerning  the  date  of  land  transfer. 
When  no  date  of  transfer  was  specified,  then  it  was  assumed  that  the  land 
was  transferred  upon  the  death  of  the  landholder. 

39C0117: 

The  historic  remains  at  this  site  consist  of  five  depressions  and 
associated  debris  situated  on  a  low  hill  or  terrace  within  the  Grand  River 
bottomlands  (see  Figure  60).  The  site  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairie  grassland  to  the  south  and  a  mixture  of  cottonwood  and  mesic 
forests  to  the  north.  The  site  consists  of  a  dugout,  a  large  depression, 
three  smaller  depressions,  the  remains  of  a  well,  a  1930s  car  body  and  a 
concentration  of  brick  and  wood  posts.  The  bricks  are  not  oriented  in  any 
pne  direction  and  therefore  do  not  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  structure. 

This  site  corresponds  to  the  location  of  a  structure  noted  on  the  1903 
GLO  Plat.  The  chain  of  title  search  Indicates  that  this  land  was  a  part  of 
Allotment  No.  358,  a  Trust  Patent  to  George  Flyingby  or  George  Homedeer 
Issued  on  October  3,  1907.  The  land  was  transferred  In  the  form  of  a 
Restricted  Deed  to  Henry  Ankle  on  December  17,  1941  and  subsequently  sold 
to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  on  July  10,  1950. 

Flying  By  settlement  was  located  5  miles  downstream  from  Running 
Antelope  settlement,  which  Is  now  called  Little  Eagle  (Cudmore  and  Nelson 
1984:29-30).  This  general  location  places  It  in  the  vicinity  of  this  site. 
A  Father  Craft  opened  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  assisted  by  native  teachers, 
at  Flying  By's  camp  circa  1886-1887  with  25  students  In  attendance 
(Milligan  1976:118).  At  some  point,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  was  also 
constructed  at  Flying  By's  settlement  (Cudmore  and  Nelson  1984:30). 

The  site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Archival  research  and  Informant 
Interviews  should  be  conducted  to  determine  If  this  is  the  location  of 
Flying  8y's  settlement.  In  addition,  test  excavations  of  the  depressions 
and  surrounding  areas  should  be  conducted  to  determine  If  buried  cultural 
deposits  relating  to  Flying  By's  settlement  are  present. 


39C0118: 


This  site  consists  of  a  trash  scatter  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  hill  at 
the  mouth  of  a  tributary  valley  of  the  Grand  River  (see  Figure  61).  The 
vegetation  consists  of  prairie  grasses,  hardwoods  and  cottonwoods. 
Cultural  material  at  the  site  Includes  brown  and  clear  glass  bottles  and 
jars,  lumber,  galvanized  and  enameled  wash  tubs,  an  enameled  coffee  pot,  a 
galvanized  bucket,  bed  springs,  a  sleigh-like  "stone  boat"  with  metal 
runners  used  to  haul  rocks  (hence  the  name)  and  a  1940s  Ford  car  body. 
These  materials  may  be  associated  with  the  historic  depression  noted  as  L/T 
885-5  (see  Appendix  A,  Map  11),  located  approximately  250  meters  to  the 
north  and  shown  as  an  occupied  structure  on  the  1956  U.S.G.S.  topographic 
map. 


Both  of  these  locations  were  a  part  of  Allotment  No.  350,  a  Trust 
Patent  Issued  to  Thomas  Whitehorse  on  October  3,  1907.  Upon  his  death  on 
March  7,  1942,  ownership  was  transferred  to  Alexander  Catch  The  Bear  and 
Edna  Whitehorse  Phillips  Red  Bird.  The  land  became  a  part  of  Oahe 
Reservoir  take  area  In  1958. 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  consist  of  an  apparent  trash  dump 
with  no  dlscernable  antiquity  or  distinguishing  attributes.  As  a  result, 
the  site  should  be  considered  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0119: 

The  remains  of  this  historic  habitation  Is  situated  on  a  relatively 
flat  bench  that  extends  northward  from  the  Grand  River  valley  wall  (see 
Figure  62).  Prairie  grasses  presently  cover  the  site  while  cottonwoods 
formerly  occurred  within  the  presently  inundated  river  bottoms.  The  site 
Is  shown  on  the  1956  U.S.G.S.  topographic  map  as  consisting  of  two 
structures,  one  of  which  was  occupied.  The  site  presently  consists  of  two 
stone  foundations,  three  smaller  depressions  and  various  historic  debris. 
The  latter  Includes  bone  (probably  bovid),  assorted  metal  pieces,  an  old 
license  plate,  clear  glass  bottle  fragments,  white  glass  jar  fragments, 
scattered  building  stones,  a  rubber  innertube  fragment,  lumber,  tar  paper 
and  various  car  body  parts. 

This  location  was  known  as  Lot  11  in  Allotment  No.  259  which  was  a 
Trust  Patent  issued  to  Gus  Rawhide  on  October  3,  1907.  Upon  his  death  on 
April  11,  1912,  It  was  transferred  to  Mary  E.  Rawhide  and  then  later 
transferred  to  Charles  Whltesell  on  January  26,  1943.  The  U.S.  Government 
became  owner  on  September  2,  1958. 

The  integrity  of  this  site  appears  to  be  good,  despite  the  potential 
for  continuing  cutbank  erosion.  This  site  should  be  tested  to  determine  if 
burled  cultural  deposits  are  present  and  the  age  and  function  of  the 
depressions  prior  to  making  a  formal  determination  of  eligibility  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0120: 

This  Is  the  site  of  a  historic  habitation  located  at  the  end  of  a  low 
ridge  extending  northward  from  the  Grand  River  valley  wall  (see  Figure  63). 
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Ficure  61.  Map  of  39C0118. 


Figure  52.  Map  of  39C0119. 
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Figure  63.  Map  of  39C0120. 
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Vegetation  consists  primarily  of  prairie  grasses  while  cottonwoods  formerly 
occupied  the  river  bottoms.  The  site  consists  of  a  rectangular  stone  and 
cement  mortar  foundation,  two  possible  depressions  cut  into  the  end  of  the 
ridge  and  a  light  scatter  of  debris.  The  latter  includes  lumber,  tar 
paper,  clear  glass  bottle  fragments,  an  aluminum  cup,  seam  cans  and  a  1949 
license  plate. 

The  1903  GLO  Plat  shows  a  structure  at  this  location  being  occupied  by 
Son  Of  Little  Kill.  The  chain  of  title  search  indicates  that  this  area  was 
a  part  of  Allotment  No.  ?51,  a  Trust  Patent  issued  to  Walter  Birdhorse  on 
October  3,  1907.  In  June  14,  1926,  it  was  transferred  to  a  Robert  or  Leon 
Birdhorse  and  then  on  March  9,  1938  to  Elizabeth  Dogman  Birdhorse. 

The  occupation  of  this  site  appears  to  predate  1903.  Test  excavations 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  age  and  function  of  the  depressions 
and  the  potential  for  buried  cultural  deposits  within  the  foundation  prior 
to  a  formal  determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0121: 

This  site  consists  of  four  widely  dispersed  depressions  situated  on  top 
of  a  bluff  overlooking  the  former  drainage  valley  of  Oak  Creek  (see  Figure 
64).  The  bluff  top  is  presently  utilized  as  pasture,  consisting  primarily 
of  prairie  grasses.  The  depressions  range  in  size  from  3-6  meters  in 
diameter.  A  few  rocks  were  present  in  the  bottom  of  one  depression  while 
another  contained  one  rusted  seam  can.  No  structural  remains  were 
observed. 

A  structure  is  shown  on  top  of  this  bluff  top  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  this  site  on  the  1903  GLO  Plat.  The  chain  of  title  search  shows  that 
this  location  is  a  part  of  Allotment  No.  59,  a  Trust  Patent  issued  to 
Samuel  Swift  Cloud  on  October  3,  1907.  However,  this  part  of  the  allotment 
was  shown  to  have  been  cancelled  and  apparently  reverted  back  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  No  date  is  given  for  this  cancellation.  Testing  to  determine 
the  age  and  function  of  the  depression  should  be  completed  prior  to  a 
formal  determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0122: 

The  1903  GLO  Plat  shows  a  structure  at  this  location  occupied  by  Martin 
Swift  Cloud.  The  site  presently  consists  of  a  single  depression  on  top  of 
a  bluff  above  the  former  Oak  Creek  drainage  (see  Figure  65).  Most  of  the 
surface  of  the  bluff  had  been  cultivated  at  one  time  but  is  now  dominated 
by  native  vegetation  consisting  of  scattered  prairie  grasses.  The 
depression  is  approximately  three  meters  in  diameter  with  no  structural 
remains  present.  A  small  piece  of  unidentifiable  historic  ceramic  plate 
was  also  found  east  of  the  depression.  A  possible  road  bed  was  also 
observed  northeast  of  the  site  but  cultivation  has  obliterated  much  of  this 
feature  or  any  other  features  which  may  have  once  been  present. 

The  chain  of  title  search  indicates  that  this  location  was  a  part  of 
Allotment  No.  59,  a  Trust  Patent  issued  to  Samuel  Swift  Cloud  on  October  3, 
1907.  It  was  then  transferred  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Caddote  (Alma  Swift  Cloud 
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Figure  65.  Map  of  39C0122. 
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Caddote)  on  September  8,  1933,  who  owned  it  until  its  transfer  to  the  U.S. 
government  in  1958  for  the  Oahe  Reservoir  take  area. 

Minimally  the  integrity  of  this  site  appears  to  have  been  comprised  by 
extensive  cultivation.  Based  on  its  apparent  lack  of  integrity  and  lack  of 
other  cultural  materials,  their  Is  little  information  to  be  gained  by 
additional  work.  Therefore,  this  site  Is  not  considered  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0123: 

This  site  consists  of  five  historic  depressions  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  high  bluff  above  the  Grand  River  (see  Figure  66).  The  area  is  covered 
with  prairie  grasses  with  various  hardwoods  occurring  in  the  adjacent 
draws.  Two  of  the  depressions  were  cut  into  the  edge  of  the  bluff  while 
the  other  three  were  excavated  into  the  surface  of  the  bluff.  In  addition 
to  the  depressions  only  a  few  large  rocks  were  observed  at  the  site,  one  of 
which  occurred  In  the  bottom  of  one  depression.  This  site  could  be 
associated  with  a  gravel  quarry  located  on  private  land  west  of  the  site. 
The  quarry  has  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  as  sparse  vegetation  is 
present  within  the  quarry  pits. 

The  chain  of  title  search  shows  that  this  location  was  a  part  of 
Allotment  No.  228,  a  Trust  Patent  Issued  to  Highbull  (Gilden  or  Gideon 
Highbull)  on  October  3,  1907.  Upon  his  death,  it  was  transferred  to  Mrs. 
High  Bull  (or  Her  Cane)  on  May  18,  1922.  She  divided  the  land  on  January 
9,  1926  between  43  heirs  which  was  subsequently  subdivided  again.  The  land 
was  finally  consolidated  when  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  Oahe 
Reservoir  in  1958. 

Due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  soil  and  lack  of  additional  cultural 
materials,  and  low  potential  for  additional  buried  cultural  materials,  the 
site  is  not  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

39C0124: 

The  cultural  remains  at  this  site  consist  of  an  abandoned  corral 
situated  on  top  of  a  narrow  bluff  overlooking  the  Grand  River  (see  Figure 
67).  The  surface  of  the  bluff  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  cheatgrass  and 
native  prairie  grasses.  Some  hardwoods  occur  in  the  draws  along  the  slopes 
of  the  bluff.  The  site  consists  of  the  remains  of  a  corral  which  Includes 
a  few  fence  posts  scattered  around  an  area  of  disturbed  vegetation,  barbed 
wire  and  a  few  rusted  seam  cans.  None  of  the  posts  are  standing  upright. 
The  area  has  also  been  disturbed  by  prairie  dogs  but  no  cultural  materials 
were  observed  next  to  their  burrows. 

This  area  is  listed  as  Lot  4  of  Allotment  103  which  was  issued  as  a 
Trust  Patent  on  October  3,  1907  to  Ignatius  End  Of  Cloud.  This  was  later 
transferred  In  the  form  of  a  restricted  deed  to  Mrs.  Herbert  Buffalo  Boy  on 
May  16,  1925  and  then  to  Regina  La  Fromboise  on  February  7,  1935.  The  U. 
S.  Government  obtained  ownership  in  1958  for  Oahe  Reservoir. 
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Figure  66.  Map  of  39C0123. 


No  further  Information  is  likely  to  be  obtained  from  this  site.  It  is 
not  believed  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

39C0125: 

This  site  consists  of  the  rema-lns  of  a  historic  habitation  located  on  a 
high  bluff  above  the  Grand  River  (see  Figure  68).  A  mixture  of  native 
prairie  grasses  and  cheatgrass  covers  the  site  area.  The  site  consists  of 
three  large  depressions  and  a  trash  dump.  The  latter  occurs  on  the  slope  of 
the  bluff  and  Includes  primarily  bricks,  wood  posts,  logs,  lumber,  large 
and  small  rusted  seam  cans,  cone-top  cans,  clear  glass  bottles  and  jars  and 
wire.  Most  of  the  bricks  and  wood  occurred  on  the  southern  end  of  the  dump 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  depressions.  These  materials  may  be  the  structural 
remains  of  this  depression. 

The  chain  of  title  search  shows  this  location  as  being  a  part  of 
Allotment  No.  68,  a  Trust  Patent  Issued  on  October  3,  1907  to  William 
Shell.  It  was  later  transferred  to  Mrs.  William  Shell  on  November  28,  1933 
and  then  to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  on  May  27,  1939.  It  became  a 
part  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir  take  area  In  1958. 

Integrity  at  this  site  appears  to  be  good.  Test  excavations  should  be 
completed  In  order  to  determine  If  burled  cultural  deposits  are  present 
within  the  depressions  and  their  age  and  function  prior  to  a  formal 
determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

39C0126: 

This  Is  the  location  of  a  historic  habitation  adjacent  to  a  small 
ephemeral  tributary  of  Oak  Creek  (see  Figure  69).  Scattered  oak  trees  occur 
along  this  tributary  with  a  mixture  of  native  prairie  grasses  and 
Introduced  plants  covering  the  general  site  area.  The  site  consists  of  two 
cement  foundations,  two  possible  depressions  and  associated  debris.  The 
latter  Includes  a  hub  cap,  a  1920s  car  hood,  rusted  and  galvanized  metal, 
lumber,  an  enameled  metal  wash  basin  and  a  ceramic  plate  fragment.  The 
1956  U.  S.  G.  S.  topographic  map  shows  three  structures  at  this  location, 
one  of  which  was  occupied. 

Information  derived  from  the  chain  of  title  search  indicates  that  this 
location  was  a  part  of  Allotment  No.  15  which  was  Issued  as  a  Trust  Patent 
to  Felix  Disputed  on  October  3,  1907  and  then  sold  to  A.  8.  Jackson  on 
January  7,  1909.  The  U.  S.  Government  acquired  the  land  for  Oahe  Reservoir 
In  1958.  The  chain  of  title  Information  at  Fort  Yates  indicated  that  A.  B. 
Jackson  was  white  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Important  In  history  of 
the  area.  However,  this  site  could  provide  Information  In  which  to  compare 
the  adaptations  and  material  culture  of  Euroamerican  and  Native  American 
habitations  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  Test  excavations  are 
recommended  to  determine  If  sufficient  Information  Is  present  to  address 
these  questions.  As  a  result,  the  site  should  be  considered  potentially 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Figure  68.  Map  of  39C0125 


39C0127: 


This  site  consists  of  a  few  widely  scattered  depressions  located  on  top 
of  a  bluff  above  Oak  Creek  (see  Figure  70).  Vegetation  cover  Is  dominated 
by  a  mixture  of  prairie  grasses  and  cheatgrass.  The  seven  depressions  at 
the  site  vary  widely  in  size  and  depth.  One  of  the  shallow  depressions 
contains  a  number  of  large  sandstone  rocks  which  are  believed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  foundation.  Adjacent  to  another  depression  is  a  concentration 
of  coal,  a  blue-green  glass  bottle  bottom  and  a  sickle  bar  guard  for  a 
swather  or  combine.  Other  materials  on  the  site  Include  two  galvanized 
metal  buckets  and  a  galvanized  piece  of  sheet  metal. 

The  chain  of  title  search  shows  this  location  to  be  a  part  of  Allotment 
No.  97  which  was  Issued  to  Joseph  Bluecloud  on  October  3,  1907.  Upon  his 
death  on  September  25,  1912,  It  was  transferred  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Bluecloud. 
On  November  24,  1917,  It  was  subdivided  between  17  heirs  and  further 
subdivided  later.  It  was  reconsolidated  when  acquired  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  Oahe  Reservoir  In  1958. 

Based  on  the  number  and  size  of  the  depressions  and  the  material 
culture  remains,  this  site  Is  presumed  to  be  a  habitation  site.  However 
the  functions  and  ages  of  the  depressions  as  well  as  their  potential  to 
contain  burled  cultural  deposits  must  be  determined.  As  a  result,  test 
excavations  are  recommended  prior  to  making  a  formal  determination  of 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0128: 

This  historic  site  consists  of  eight  depressions  and  a  sparse  scatter 
of  historic  debris.  The  site  is  situated  on  the  upper  slopes  and  top  of  a 
small  knoll  north  of  Baldhead  Creek  (see  Figure  71).  Prairie  grasses  cover 
the  site  area  with  cottonwoods,  oaks  and  other  shrubs  and  grasses  occurring 
along  the  creek  bottoms. 

Six  of  the  depressions  are  located  on  top  of  the  knoll  with  the  other 
two  along  the  upper  slopes.  The  depressions  vary  widely  In  size  and  depth. 
The  historic  debris  Is  located  down  the  slope  from  the  latter  depressions 
and  consists  of  rusted  seam  cans,  various  metal  pieces,  ceramics  and  wood. 
These  materials  are  of  modern  manufacture  and  do  not  appear  to  be  older 
than  the  1920s.  In  addition  to  these  materials,  a  few  rocks,  bones 
(probably  bovld)  and  one  brick  occurred  in  two  of  the  depressions. 

The  chain  of  title  search  Indicates  that  this  area  was  a  part  of 
Allottment  No  842  Issued  as  a  Trust  Patent  to  Her  Nation  (Mrs.  Little 
Horse).  Upon  her  death  on  February  14,  1929  It  was  transferred  to  William 
Hand.  He  died  on  December  19,  1935  and  the  land  was  divided  between  Fern 
Hand  Mrs.  William  (Alice)  Hand.  The  former  later  divided  his  portion  to 
Oavld  and  Annette  Marie  Long  Chase.  It  was  reconsolidated  when  acquired  by 
the  U.S.  Government  In  1958. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  in  order  to  determine  the  age  and 
function  of  the  depressions.  The  presence  of  bone  In  one  of  the 
depressions  may  also  provide  subsistence  Information  which  could  be  used  to 
examine  changes  In  subsistence  practices  through  time  with  comparisons  to 
other  Hlstorlcal/Protohlstorlc  Sioux  sites.  Therefore  the  site  should  be 
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Figure  70.  Map  of  39C0127. 


Finure  71.  .  Map  of  39C0128. 


considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  pending  testing. 

39C0129: 

This  site  Is  apparently  the  remains  of  a  farmstead  located  on  a 
relatively  flat  terrace  near  the  confluence  of  Baldhead  Creek  and  Lake 
Oahe  (see  Figure  72).  Vegetation  Is  a  mixture  of  weeds  occurring  within 
the  zone  of  Inundation  by  Lake  Oahe  and  prairie  grasses.  A  shelter  belt  of 
various  deciduous  trees  form  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  the 
site.  This  is  the  only  historic  site  within  the  project  area  with  a 
shelter  belt. 

The  site  consists  of  a  cement  foundation  and  next  to  It,  a  small  deep 
depression,  and  a  small  trash  pile.  The  latter  Includes  brown  and  clear 
glass  bottles  and  jars  (modern  manufacture),  rusted  seam  cans  and  the 
apparent  remains  of  a  small  chicken  coop  made  of  galvanized  metal  and 
chicken  wire.  No  materials  were  found  within  the  structure  or  depression. 

This  farmstead  Is  shown  as  an  abandoned  (l.e.,  empty)  structure  on  the 
1966  U.S.G.S.  Mahto  NE  topographic  quadrangle  but  Is  not  present  on  the 
1947  Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department  maps  (Sheet  119).  The  chain  of 
title  search  Is  the  same  as  described  for  39C0128. 

Integrity  at  this  site  appears  to  be  good.  Very  little  disturbance 
appears  to  have  taken  place  since  the  site  was  abandoned  and  the 
structure(s)  removed.  Test  excavations  should  take  place  to  determine  If 
additional  burled  cultural  deposits  are  present  which  could  yield 
Information  on  reservation  period  settlement  and  subsistence  activities. 
As  a  result,  this  site  Is  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0130: 

The  three  depressions  and  associated  debris  comprising  this  site  are 
located  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  former  confluence  of  Oak 
Creek  and  the  Missouri  River  (see  Figure  73).  The  site  Is  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  prairie  grasses  and  alfalfa.  A  few  oak  trees  occur  at  the  head 
of  a  small  draw  to  the  north  of  the  site.  Two  of  the  depressions  are  small 
and  shallow  with  no  other  cultural  materials  present.  The  other  depression 
Is  large  and  steep-walled  and  contains  log  and  lumber  structural  remains. 
An  entrance  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  depression. 

A  structure  Is  shown  at  this  location  on  the  1903  GLO  Plat.  This 
particular  piece  of  land  was  a  part  of  Allotment  No.  156,  a  Trust  Patent  to 
John  Lamont  Issued  on  October  3,  1907.  It  then  went  to  Cecilia  Lamont  upon 
his  death  on  December  23,  1920.  She  divided  the  land  to  Edward  and  Emma 
Lamont  on  January  1,  1930.  Emma  Lamont  subdivided  her  portion  between 
seven  heirs  on  December  26,  1933  while  Edward  divided  his  portion  between 
four  heirs  on  June  17,  1940. 

Based  on  the  Information  from  the  GLO  plat,  this  site  appears  to 
predate  1903.  Test  excavations  should  be  completed  In  order  to  determine 
If  the  depressions  are  related  to  the  pre-1903  occupation  and  whether  they 
contain  intact  burled  cultural  deposits  which  could  yield  Information  on 
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the  early  reservation  period.  As  a  result  this  site  should  be  considered 
potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

39C0131 : 


The  remains  at  this  site  appear  to  represent  a  portion  of  the  cemetery 
associated  with  the  Mad  Bear  Mission.  The  cemetery  at  the  mission  Is  shown 
on  the  1947  Corps  of  Engineers  topographic  maps  as  occurring  on  a  narrow 
ridge  extending  eastward  from  a  large  hill  (see  Figure  74).  No  trace  of 
the  mission  was  noted;  It  may  have  been  Inundated.  This  site  presently 
consists  of  numerous  oval  depressions  approximately  1  x  2  meters  In  size 
and  oriented  north-south  and  a  2  x  3  meter  rock  concentration.  The  latter 
contained  one  wood  and  two  metal  posts  sticking  upright  out  of  the  ground 
and  an  apparent  cement  marker.  Part  of  the  Inscription  reads  "1915  NOV" 
however  the  remaining  words  on  the  marker  are  not  legible  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  English.  The  letters  on  the  marker  were  made  by  pressing  glass  beads 
Into  the  cement.  The  site  Is  rapidly  eroding  into  Lake  Oahe;  however  It  Is 
not  known  If  the  depressions  contain  human  remains.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  remains  could  have  been  moved  to  higher  ground  when  Lake  Oahe  was 
filled. 

The  chain  of  title  search  shows  that  this  location  was  Issued  as 
Patent  Record  No.  1  to  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions  on  February  16, 
1911.  The  U.  S.  Government  obtained  ownership  for  Oahe  Reservoir  In  1958. 

Because  of  the  relatively  early  age  of  the  settlement  and  mission,  this 
site  may  have  the  potential  to  provide  significant  information  relative  to 
early  and  perhaps  pre-reservation  history.  Further  archival  and  Informant 
Information  should  be  obtained  prior  to  making  a  determination  of 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.. 

39C0132; 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  consist  of  a  pile  of  bricks,  lumber 
and  barbed  wire.  The  site  Is  located  along  a  small  hardwood  draw  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  a  large  glacial  ridge  (see  Figure  75).  The  site  Is 
approximately  25  meters  north  of  the  draw  on  a  south-facing  slope.  The 
slope  Is  covered  with  prairie  grasses  and  various  shrubs. 

The  site  Is  composed  of  a  pile  of  10  logs  or  fence  posts  adjacent  to  a 
parallel  arrangement  of  nailed  boards.  The  nails  are  round  and  this  wood 
feature  Is  suggestive  of  a  wall  or  roof  which  has  been  transported  to  the 
site.  Although  other  structural  materials  are  present,  including  a  stacked 
pile  of  bricks,  these  materials  are  believed  to  represent  a  storage  area 
due  to  their  orderly  arrangement  rather  than  a  collapsed  structure. 

The  1903  GLO  Plat  shows  a  structure  approximately  200  meters  to  the 
north  of  this  site  which  may  be  associated.  The  lack  of  deterioration  of 
the  wood  and  bricks  would,  however.  Indicate  a  more  recent  age  for  the 
present  site. 

The  chain  of  title  Indicates  that  this  land  was  Issued  as  a  Trust 
Patent  allotment  to  Joshua  Low  Dog  which  was  transferred  to  his  daughter, 
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Of  39C0131. 


Louisa  Lowdog  Hager.  Upon  her  death  on  July  29,  1953,  this  land  was 
subdivided  between  five  heirs.  The  ownership  was  consolidated  in  1958  when 
acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  Oahe  Reservoir. 

No  further  Information  Is  likely  to  be  obtained  from  this  site. 
Therefore  It  Is  not  believed  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0133: 

This  site  consists  of  two  deep  depressions  located  on  top  of  a  ridge 
overlooking  Lake  Oahe  to  the  east  (see  Figure  76);  The  depressions  are 
large  and  deep  and  contain  shrubs  and  grasses.  Prairie  grasses  cover  the 
rldgetop  and  surrounding  areas.  Except  for  the  two  depressions,  no  other 
cultural  materials  were  observed,  either  In  or  around  the  depressions.  No 
structures  are  shown  on  any  GLO  or  topographic  maps. 

The  chain  of  title  search  Indicates  that  this  location  was  a  portion  of 
a  Trust  Patent  allotment  to  Mrs.  Standing  Soldier  on  October  3,  1907.  Upon 
her  death  on  July  15,  1937,  the  land  was  transferred  to  her  grandnephew, 
Lawrence  Bearsheart,  who  held  It  until  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government  In 
1958. 


A  Standing  Soldier  was  a  judge  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  In  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  His  connection  with  this  site  should  be 
established  through  archival  research  and  Informant  Interviews.  Test 
excavations  to  determine  the  age  and  function  of  the  depressions  should  be 
completed  prior  to  a  formal  determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0134: 

This  site  Is  situated  on  a  small  knoll  north  of  the  Jake  White  Bull 
site  (39C06)  (see  Figure  77).  The  site  consists  of  a  3  X  4m  depression 
containing  historic  debris  and  a  scatter  of  materials  around  the 
depression.  The  entire  site  area  measures  approximately  8  by  10  meters. 
The  materials  Include  lard  buckets,  china,  a  gas  can,  galvanized  and 
enameled  pots  and  buckets,  pink  and  green  bottle  glass,  uncut  bone  (bovld), 
stove  parts  and  seam  cans.  There  are  no  structural  remains  present, 
although  two  historic  occupations  occur  within  one  half  mile  of  this  site 
and  ultimately  may  have  associations  with  It. 

The  chain  of  title  search  indicates  that  this  land  was  a  part  of  a 
Trust  Patent  allotment  to  James  Hlghbear  Issued  on  October  3,  1907.  Upon 
his  death  In  1909,  the  land  was  transferred  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Hlghbear  or 
Gray  Eagle.  She  died  on  December  1,  1933  and  left  It  to  Mrs.  Black  Hoop, 
her  daughter.  It  was  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  take  area  In  1958. 

Although  the  age  of  this  apparent  trash  dump  Is  not  precisely  known  the 
edges  of  the  depression  are  exposed  soil  without  vegetation  and  the 
cultural  materials  are  not  of  any  dlscernable  antiquity  or  uniqueness.  As 
a  result,  this  site  Is  not  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Figure  76.  Map  of  39C0133 


39C0135: 

The  cultural  materials  at  this  site  Include  a  single  large  depression 
and  a  small  amount  of  scattered  debris.  The  depression  Is  cut  Into  the 
gently  east-facing  slope  of  a  hill  above  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  78).  The 
depression  Is  quite  old  since  a  number  of  trees  are  growing  within  It.  A 
number  of  rusted  seam  cans  occur  within  the  depression  while  a  blue 
enameled  coffee  pot  and  a  trash  can  lid  were  observed  to  the  south  of  the 
depression.  A  faint  two  track  occurs  to  the  west  of  the  site.  The  cutbank 
of  Lake  Oahe  forms  the  eastern  edge  of  the  depression  Indicating  that  this 
portion  of  the  site  Is  undergoing  immediate  adverse  Impact. 

No  structures  are  shown  at  this  location  on  the  1903  GLO  Plat.  This 
land  was  a  part  of  a  Trust  Patent  allotment  Issued  to  Benjamin  Bobtail  Bear 
on  October  3,  1907.  Upon  his  death  on  April  28,  1922,  It  went  to  William 
End  of  Horn.  The  latter  died  on  November  15,  1955  and  divided  the  land 
between  five  heirs.  The  ownership  of  this  land  was  consolidated  when 
obtained  by  the  U.  S.  Government  In  1958. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  determine  the  age  and  function  of 
the  depression  In  order  to  ameliorate  the  loss  of  Information  through 
cutbank  erosion.  Using  the  Information  obtained  from  this  testing,  a 
determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  should  be  made. 

39C0136: 

This  historic  site  consists  of  a  large  depression  dug  Into  the  east 
side  of  a  small  hill  and  another  feature  exposed  In  the  cutbank  of  Lake 
Oahe  (see  Figure  79).  The  latter  feature  Is  approximately  two  meters  long 
and  extends  60  centimeters  below  the  surface  and  occurs  on  another  small 
hill  which  has  been  dissected  by  wave  erosion.  The  feature  Is  marked  by  a 
distinct  dark  gray  unconsolidated  loam  which  differs  considerably  from  the 
normal  carbonate-rich  brown  clay  loam  substratum.  No  cultural  materials 
were  observed  within  this  feature  and  no  depression  Is  evident  on  the 
ground  surface.  The  nature  of  this  feature  Is  not  known. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  a  burled  historic  cultural  level  was 
observed  In  the  cutbank  In  1985  occurring  approximately  20  meters  to  the 
east  of  the  burled  feature.  High  lake  levels  and  wave  action  have 
destroyed  this  burled  cultural  level  which  contained  cut  bone,  glass  and 
ceramic  fragments.  Additional  glass  bottle  fragments  dating  to  the  early 
1900s  were  also  observed  on  the  beach  In  1985  which  was  underwater  In  1986. 

No  structures  are  shown  on  the  1903  GLO  Plat  or  any  other  topographic 
maps  although  a  road  passes  through  the  site  area  on  the  GLO  plat.  The 
chain  of  title  search  Indicates  that  this  land  was  a  part  of  a  Trust  Patent 
allotment  to  Joseph  Crowfeather.  He  died  on  April  20,  1907  and  left  the 
land  to  his  son,  Francis  Crowfeather.  The  U.S.  Government  acquired  the 
ownership  In  1958. 

Test  excavations  are  recommended  to  determine  If  additional  buried 
cultural  deposits  are  present  as  well  as  the  age  and  function  of  the 
depressions  prior  to  making  a  formal  determination  of  eligibility  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  addition,  the 
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Figura  78.  Map  of  39C0135. 
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Figure  79.  Map  of  39C0136. 


function  of  the  small  feature  In  the  cutbank  should  be  established.  Test 
excavations  should  take  place  Immediately  as  the  site  Is  undergoing 
considerable  loss  of  Information  as  the  result  of  cutbank  erosion. 

39C0137 : 

This  site  consists  of  two  depressions  and  a  possible  stone  foundation 
located  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  hill  next  to  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  80). 
Vegetation  consists  of  a  mixture  of  prairie  grasses  and  cheatgrass.  The 
larger  of  the  two  depressions  Is  approximately  1.5  meters  deep  while  the 
other  Is  1  x  2  meters  In  size  and  50  centimeters  deep.  The  possible  stone 
foundation  consists  of  a  few  large  rocks  of  local  stone  in  the  four  corners 
and  a  few  other  rocks  scattered  Inbetween.  One  seam  can  was  also  observed. 

No  structures  are  shown  at  this  location  on  any  maps.  The  chain  of 
title  search  Indicates  that  this  location  was  Issued  to  Steven  Crowboy  on 
October  3,  1907  as  a  part  of  a  Trust  Patent  allotment.  In  May  1909,  It  was 
subdivided  between  six  heirs  and  later  resubdivided.  It  was  then 
reconsolidated  when  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1958  as  a  part  of 
the  Oahe  Reservoir  take  area.  This  site  should  be  tested  In  order  to 
establish  the  age  and  function  of  the  structure  and  depressions  prior  to 
making  a  formal  determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0138: 

This  site  consists  of  five  depressions  and  a  cement  foundation  situated 
on  a  gentle  slope  of  the  valley  south  of  Hunkpapa  Creek  (see  Figure  81). 
The  site  Is  Immediately  to  the  west  of  a  small  ephemeral  drainage.  The 
depressions  vary  widely  In  size  and  depth.  Two  of  the  depressions 
contained  additional  cultural  materials.  Feature  1  contained  a  rusted 
metal  bucket  and  a  wood  post  while  Feature  5  contained  a  large  amount  of 
rusted  metal  seam  cans  and  more  recent  aluminum  beer  cans  and  plastic  jugs. 
The  latter  feature  evidently  served  as  a  trash  dump. 

Feature  6  consists  of  the  remains  of  a  cement  and  native  stone 
foundation  which  extends  approximately  20  centimeters  above  the  surrounding 
surface.  The  stones  In  the  foundation  are  quite  small  and  constitute  a 
minor  proportion  of  the  foundation. 

Three  structures  are  shown  at  this  location  on  the  1947  Corps  of 
Engineer's  maps.  The  chain  of  title  indicates  that  this  land  was  a  part  of 
a  Trust  Patent  allotment  to  Joseph  Walking  Elk  issued  on  October  3,  1907. 
He  died  on  March  7,  1919  and  left  It  to  Mrs.  Maude  Walking  Elk.  Upon  her 
death  on  August  24,  1937,  It  was  left  to  her  son,  Mark  Walking  Elk.  He 
died  on  March  8,  1947  and  left  It  to  six  heirs.  It  was  consolidated  when 
acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government  In  1958.  Test  excavations  are  recommended 
to  determine  the  age  and  function  of  the  depressions  as  well  as  to  examine 
their  potential  for  containing  burled  cultural  deposit.  As  a  result  the 
site  should  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Figure  80.  Map  of  39C0137 


Firure  81.  Hap  of  39C0138. 
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39C0139: 


This  site  consists  of  two  depressions  and  a  scatter  of  historic  debris 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  above  Hunkpapa  Creek  (see  Figure  82). 
Cheatgrass  and  prairie  grasses  are  the  dominant  vegetation.  The  larger  of 
the  two  depressions  Is  approximately  70  centimeters  deep  and  contains  the 
hub  of  a  wooden  wagon  wheel  and  a  metal  container.  The  other  shallow  1x3 
meter  depression  contains  a  metal  pipe  and  numerous  logs  or  wood  posts. 
Additional  materials  are  scattered  throughout  the  site  area  and  Include  cut 
bone,  a  metal  wagon  wheel  rim,  lumber,  enameled  metal  cook  ware  and  a  55 
gallon  barrel.  A  5  x  5  meter  concentration  of  rusted  metal  seam  cans  also 
occurs  on  the  site  adjacent  to  the  large  depression. 

No  structures  are  shown  at  this  location  on  any  topographic  maps.  The 
chain  of  title  search  shows  that  this  location  was  a  part  of  the  same 
allotment  as  previously  discussed  for  site  39C0138.  This  site  should  be 
tested  to  determine  Its  age  and  the  function  of  the  depression  prior  to 
making  a  formal  determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0140: 

The  cultural  remains  at  this  site  consist  of  two  widely  separated 
depressions  and  two  hay  rakes  situated  on  a  flat  terrace  next  to  Lake  Oahe 
(see  Figure  83).  The  easternmost  depression  has  been  used  as  a  trash  dump 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  seam  cans,  a  galvanized  metal  wash  tub  and 
brown  and  clear  glass  bottles  of  modern  automatic  manufacture.  No 
structural  remains  were  observed. 

These  features  Is  not  known  but  they  may  be  associated  with  some  of  the 
habitations  located  within  the  genera?  vicinity  of  the  site  on  the  1903  GLO 
Plat  and  1947  Corps  of  Engineers  topographic  map.  However,  the  location  of 
this  site  Is  shown  to  be  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  according  to  the  chain  of  title  search  and  was  not  allotted  to  any 
one  Individual. 

The  cultural  materials  within  the  trash  dump  probably  date  from  the 
1940s  to  the  present  and  do  not  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  antiquity  or 
distinctiveness  to  warrant  any  additional  work  at  this  site.  Therefore  the 
site  Is  not  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places, 

39C0141: 

This  historic  site  consists  of  two  depressions  and  an  old  hay  rake 
situated  on  a  flat  terrace  next  to  Lake  Oahe  (see  Figure  84).  Prairie 
grasses  occur  throughout  the  site  area  with  cottonwoods  formerly  occurring 
In  the  adjacent  river  bottoms.  Both  of  the  depressions  are  small  with  one 
of  them  containing  a  1.5  by  1.5  meter  piece  of  rusted  sheet  metal.  No 
structural  remains  were  observed,  however  a  number  of  structures  are  shown 
on  the  1947  Corps  of  Engineers'  topographic  maps  In  the  general  vicinity  of 
this  site.  It  Is  possible  that  these  depressions  are  associated  with  these 
other  habitations. 
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Figure  83.  Map  of  39C0140 
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Figure  84.  Map  of  39C0141. 


The  .chain  of  title  search  Indicates  that  this  location  was  Issued  as  a 
part  of  a  Trust  Patent  allotment  to  Mrs.  Mary  Iron  Horn  on  October  3,  1907. 
She  died  on  February  10,  1929  and  left  the  land  to  Maggie  Shoot  the  Bear, 
who  left  It  to  Maurice  Shoot  the  Bear  on  February  1,  1939.  He  died  on 
August  4,  1941  and  left  It  to  Guy  (Garfield)  Shoot  the  Bear  who  held  it 
until  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government  In  1958. 

The  small  size  of  the  depressions,  their  wide  distribution  and  lack  of 
any  associated  or  distinctive  cultural  materials  suggests  that  the  site 
does  not  represent  a  habitation  or  other  type  of  feature  warranting  any 
additional  work.  Therefore,  the  site  is  considered  not  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0142: 

This  site  Is  the  remains  of  the  St.  Thomas  Mission  which  Is  located  on 
the  top  of  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  former  Missouri  River  valley  to  the 
east  (see  Figure  85).  Most  of  the  site  area  Is  covered  by  prairie  grasses 
with  a  few  scattered  hardwoods.  The  majority  of  the  site,  Including  a 
cemetery,  occurs  on  private  land.  Features  present  within  Corps  property 
include  a  large  cement  foundation  and  a  large  depression.  The  depression 
is  steep-walled  and  contains  an  eight  inch  diameter  bur  oak  tree.  Although 
the  tree  growing  within  the  depression  indicates  considerable  antiquity, 
the  steep  wall  of  the  depression  suggest  a  more  recent  origin.  It  is 
possible  that  the  feature  is  a  sinkhole  which  has  recently  collapsed 
although  further  Investigation  would  be  necessary  to  accurately  determine 
its  origin. 

The  foundation  is  quite  substantial,  containing  an  interior  foundation 
which  bisects  the  feature.  An  entrance  or  porch  occurs  on  the  western  side 
of  the  foundation  towards  the  other  building  remains.  A  structure  is  shown 
in  this  general  location  on  the  1903  GLO  Plat  but  it  is  not  known  if  this 
is  related  to  the  mission  or  is  a  homestead.  The  1947  Corps  of  Engineers 
topographic  map  (Sheet  116)  shows  a  church  in  the  location  of  the  large 
foundation  and  three  other  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  church.  The  chain 
of  title  search  indicates  that  the  land  was  issued  as  Patent  Record  No.  4 
to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  November  13,  1917.  The  land  was 
acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  Oahe  Reservoir  in  1958. 

Further  archival  research  should  be  completed  in  order  to  establish  the 
history  and  significance  of  the  St.  Thomas  Mission  prior  to  making  a  formal 
determination  of  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  The  portions  of  the  site  located  off  Corps  of  Engineers 
property,  including  the  cemetery,  should  be  included  in  the  archival 
research.  It  is  possible  that  additional  burled  cultural  deposits  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  obscurred  by  the  thick 
vegetation.  Therefore,  test  excavations  should  also  be  conducted  in  order 
to  determine  if  burled  cultural  deposits  are  present  and  their  extent, 
particularly  on  Corps  land. 

In  addition  to  the  historic  sites  described  above,  five  other  historic 
sites  were  not  formally  recorded  due  to  higher  lake  levels  in  1986  (see 
Chapter  Five).  These  sites  are  described  below  and  all  occur  in  areas 
which  are  normally  inundated.  No  standing  structures  are  present  at  any  of 
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Figure  85.  Map  of  39C0142. 
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the  sites.  Although  these  sites  were  only  briefly  visited,  frequent 
Inundation  has  definitely  compromised  the  physical  integrity  of  these  five 
sites.  The  documents  search  Indicated  that  only  one  (L/T  885-144)  was 
associated  with  any  Individual  Important  In  the  history  of  the  area.  Based 
on  these  findings,  no  further  work  Is  recommended  on  the  first  four  sites 
described  below.  Additional  Information,  however,  could  be  gained  from  the 
archival  research  Into  Chief  John  Grass'  apparent  occupation  at  L/T  885- 
144.  The  latter  site  Is  therefore  considered  potentially  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Locational 
Information  Is  provided  In  Volume  2,  Appendix  A. 

1  /T -885-2 :  This  site  consists  of  two  dressed  stone  foundations,  a 
depression  and  scattered  cultural  material  situated  on  the  Grand  River 
bottomlands.  The  chain  of  title  Indicates  that  this  land  was  originally 
a  part  of  Allotment  140,  a  trust  patent  to  John  Loneman  Issued  on  October 
3,  1907.  It  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Loneman  on  October  20, 
1932.  On  May  4,  1938  It  went  to  Agnes  Loneman  Elk  Eagle  and  was  later 
transferred  to  Thomas  Elk  Eagle,  Benjamin  L.  Elk  Eagle  and  Mary  Agnes  Red 
Bird  on  September  1,  1947.  The  land  was  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
In  1958. 


L/T-885-3:  This  site  Is  also  situated  on  the  Grand  River  bottomlands  and 
consists  of  one  cement  and  one  dressed  stone  foundation  with  some  scattered 
historic  debris.  The  chain  of  title  indicates  that  this  land  was  a  part  of 
Allotment  265,  an  unnumbered  trust  patent  issued  to  John  M.  Lookenback  or 
Bear  Looking  Back.  The  original  allotment  was  cancelled  on  October  3,  1907 
and  assumed  by  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  until  1958  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Additional  Information  concerning  the 
possible  occupant(s)  of  this  site  or  specific  ownership  Is  not  specified  by 
the  chain  of  title  search. 

L/T -885-5:  This  site  consists  of  a  single  depression  located  on  the  Grand 
River  bottomlands.  The  1956  U.  S.  G.  S.  topographic  map  shows  an  occupied 
structure  at  this  location.  Other  than  the  depressions,  no  structures  or 
structural  debris  was  observed  at  this  location.  This  site  may  be 
associated  with  a  historic  trash  scatter  approximately  200  m  to  the  south 
(see  39C0118).  The  chain  of  title  search  Is  the  same  for  both  sites. 

L/T-885-8:  This  site  consists  of  a  single  depression  with  scattered 
historic  debris  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Grand  River  bottomlands. 
Additional  structures  noted  on  the  1956  1).  S.  G.  S.  topographic  map  have 
probably  been  removed  and  the  foundations  covered  by  silt.  No  trust  patent 
was  Issued  for  this  land  and  was  retained  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

L/T-885-144:  This  scatter  of  historic  debris  Is  situated  along  John  Grass 
Creek  and  Immediately  to  west  of  39C01.  The  site  consists  of  a  sparse 
scatter  of  metal,  glass  and  cement  blocks.  This  area  is  normally 
Inundated.  It  Is  suggested  that  evidence  of  structures  such  as  foundations 
or  depressions  may  be  covered  by  silt.  The  chain  of  title  Indicates  that 
the  land  was  a  part  of  an  allotment  Issued  as  a  trust  patent  to  John  Grass 
on  October  3,  1907.  Upon  his  death  on  May  10,  1918,  he  left  the  land  to 
his  wife,  Amanda  Grass  and  Annie  Two  Bears,  his  daughter-in-law.  The  land 
was  later  subdivided  between  10  heirs. 
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Robinson  (1925:330)  notes  that: 

Grass,  John  (Charging  Bear),  1837-1918;  civil 
chief  of  the  Blackfeet  Sioux,  and  treaty  chief  of 
Standing  Rock  Reservation.  He  was  adroit  and 
Intelligent,  always  opposed  to  contention  with  the 
government;  an  orator  of  tremendous  power  and  unlimited 
Influence  with  his  people  In  all  civil  affairs.  Of  John 
Grass,  Gen.  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Commission  of  1889  said:  “At  Standing  Rock  we 
met  a  man  whose  strong  sense  would  be  conceded  anywhere 
and  who  struck  me  as  an  Intellectual  giant  In  comparison 
with  other  Indians.  He  Is  known  to  the  whlteman  as  John 
Grass  and  to  the  Indians  as  Charging  Bear  and  by  reason 
of  superior  mind  Is  the  most  prominent  Indian  on  the 
reservation.  He  could  not  be  the  leader  he  Is,  however, 
were  he  not  known  to  be  brave.  His  speech  In  answer  to 
the  proposition  we  submitted  to  his  tribe  for  possession 
of  a  part  of  their  territory  was  by  far  the  ablest  [sic] 
we  heard  by  any  chief.  His  speech  shows  that  he 
understood  the  treaties  and  acts  of  congress  beyond  the 
grasp  of  most  Indians". 


Isolated  Finds 

Eighteen  Isolated  finds  were  recorded  during  the  1985  cultural  resource 
Inventory.  These  Items  are  presented  In  Table  14.  Five  of  the  artifacts 
were  assigned  Smithsonian  numbers  by  the  South  Dakota  Archaeological 
Research  Center.  Each  of  these  artifacts  are  more  fully  described  below. 
None  of  the  Isolated  finds  are  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

39C0110: 

This  Is  an  Isolated  find  located  approximately  95  meters  southeast  of 
site  39C0109  on  the  same  ridge.  The  artifact  consists  of  a  single  large 
mammal  Incisor  with  a  groove  cut  around  the  root  portion.  The  artifact  was 
found  one  meter  from  a  cutbank  formed  from  slumping.  An  examination  of  the 
cutbank  profile  failed  to  locate  any  additional  cultural  material.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  any  additional  cultural  material,  no  further  work  is 
recommended . 

39C0111 : 

This  Isolated  find  consists  of  a  corner-notched  slightly  convex  based, 
projectile  point  of  Knife  River  flint  and  Is  missing  Its  tip  (see  Figure 
51b).  The  point  Is  similar  to  Pelican  Lake  forms  which  Reeves  (1983:80-81) 
believed  lasted  from  approximately  3000-1900  years  B.P.  (Before  Present). 
The  point  was  found  at  the  grass-covered  base  of  a  ridge  near  the  Lake  Oahe 
beach  located  to  the  east.  Due  to  the  lack  of  any  additional  cultural 
materials,  no  further  work  Is  recommended. 

39C0112: 
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Table  14.  List 

of  Isolated  finds 

Isolated  Find 
Number 

Field  Number 

Description 

Temporal 

Affl llation 

39C0110 

IF-L/T  885-11 

Grooved  Mammal 
Incisor 

Unknown 

39C0111 

IF-L/T  885-6 

Small  Corner- 
Notched  Projectile 
Point 

Pelican  Lake 

39C0112 

IF-L/T  885-4 

Euroamerlcan 

Gunfllnt 

Hi storic 

39C0113 

IF-L/T  885-2 

Lanceolate  Stemmed 
Projectile  Point 

Paleoindian 

39C0114 

IF-L/T  885-7 

Large  Side-Notched 
Projectile  Point 

Early  Plains 
Archaic 

IF-L/T  885-1 

Fire-cracked  Rock 

Unknown 

IF-L/T  885-3 

Petrified  Wood 
Primary  Flake 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-5 

“Davis  Vegetable 
Painkiller"  bottle 

Historic 

IF-L/T  885-8 

Tongue  River 
Tertiary  Flake 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-9 

Smooth  Body  Sherd 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-10 

Biface  Fragment 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-12 

Quartzite  Primary 
Flake 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-13 

Chalcedony  Primary 
Flake 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-14 

Chalcedony  Primary 
Flake 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-15 

Chalcedony  Primary 
Flake 

Prehistoric 

IF-L/T  885-16 

Petrified  Wood 
Tertiary  Flake 

Prehistoric 
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Table  14.  Continued 


IF-L/T  885-17  Petrified  Wood 

End  Scraper 

IF-L/T  885-18  Tongue  River 

Primary  Flake 


Prehistoric 

Prehistoric 
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This  Is  an  Isolated  gunfllnt  of  gray  translucent  chert  (Figure  51c) 
which  was  located  on  the  upper  slope  of  a  large  ridge  overlooking  an 
ephemeral  drainage  valley.  The  valley  contains  various  hardwoods,  shrubs 
and  prairie  grasses.  The  view  afforded  by  the  location  of  the  gunfllnt 
would  be  favorable  for  hunting.  The  gunfllnt  appears  to  be  of  Euroamerlcan 
origin  due  to  the  presence  of  a  Hertzian  cone  on  the  dorsal  face  (see 
Figure  51c,  contour  of  top  margin)  which  Is  the  result  of  applied  fence 
commonly  produced  by  pinchers  or  pliers  used  to  snap  off  Individual 
gunfllnts.  The  gunfllnt  may  be  English  in  origin  as  the  raw  material 
resembles  the  light  gray  variety  of  Dover  chert.  This  process  was  utilized 
In  the  mass-production  of  the  gunfllnt  (Torrence  1986:71 -73).  No  further 
work  Is  recommended  due  to  the  lack  of  any  other  associated  cultural 
materials  and  low  potential  for  burled  cultural  deposits. 

39C0113: 

This  Isolated  find  Is  the  only  artifact  representati ve  of  the 
Paleolndlan  period  within  the  present  project  area.  This  complete  heavlly- 
patlnated  Knife  River  flint  projectile  point  was  found  among  the  boulders 
and  gravels  of  the  Lake  Oahe  beach  approximately  200  meters  northeast  of 
site  39C031.  An  examination  of  nearby  cutbanks  failed  to  locate  any 
additional  cultural  materials  within  the  nondlstlnct  aeollan  and  colluvial 
sediment  which  could  have  been  the  source  of  the  artifact. 

The  projectile  point  appears  to  be  a  reworked,  Scottsbluff-llke  Cody 
Complex  type  point  (see  Figure  51d).  The  reworking  is  In  the  form  of  fine 
parallel  oblique  flaking  of  the  blade  which  has  subsequently  removed  any 
shoulders  but  has  left  the  slightly  ground  parallel -flaked  base  relatively 
untouched.  Paral 1  el -obi Ique  flaking  Is  fairly  distinctive  of  late  • 
Paleolndlan  period  projectile  points  (Prison  1978:34-40;  Irwln-Wllllams  et 
al.  1973:50).  Due  to  the  lack  of  Integrity  and  associated  cultural 
materials  or  stratum,  no  further  work  is  recommended. 

39C0114: 

This  Isolated  find  was  found  on  the  gentle  lower  valley  slope  near 
Blackhawk  Creek.  The  slope  Is  sparsely  covered  with  prairie  grasses  due  to 
a  shalely  subsoil  while  scattered  hardwoods  occur  along  the  creek  and 
adjacent  draws. 

The  Isolated  find  consists  of  a  large  side-notched  projectile  point 
with  a  slightly  ground  base,  made  of  Smooth  Gray  Tongue  River  Sillcified 
Sediment  (see  Figure  51e).  The  point  Is  missing  only  its  tip  and  Is 
similar  to  Early  Plains  Archaic  forms  (see  Ahler  et  al.  1977:Figure  13m; 
Frlson  1978:F1gure  2.5h).  No  further  work  Is  recommended  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  associated  cultural  remains  and  shallow  soil. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

LITHIC  RESOURCE  UTILIZATION 


Paul  H.  Sanders 


Introduction 


One  of  the  questions  to  be  addressed  by  this  project  concerns  potential 
patterning  In  prehistoric  llthlc  raw  material  or  resource  utilization.  The 
selection  of  this  particular  question  was  considered  applicable  to  the 
project  area  because  of  Ahler's  (1977b)  earlier  study  of  resource 
utilization  at  four  Plains  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
project  area.  Abler  (1977b)  found  that  the  Extended  Middle  Missouri 
villages,  Jake  White  Bull  (39C06)  and  Helb  (39CA208)  primarily  utilized 
sources  to  the  north  and  west  (l.e..  Knife  River  flint  or  Smooth  Gray 
Tongue  River  Slllclfled  Sediment)  while  the  Extended  Coalescent  villages, 
Lower  Grand  (39C014)  and  Walth  Bay  (39WW203)  contained  a  wide  variety  of 
raw  material  types  primarily  derived  from  areas  to  the  south  and  southwest. 


Research  Questions 

The  data  derived  from  the  sites  Investigated  during  the  present  project 
*  provide  an  opportunity  to  test  Ahler's  (1977b)  results.  Specific  questions 
which  will  be  addressed  In  this  analysis  are  presented  below. 

1)  Are  the  differences  in  llthlc  resource  utilization  merely  due  to 
the  geographic  proximity  of  the  sites  to  the  sources?  This  would 
mean  that  all  sites  in  the  northern  part  of  the  project  area  would 
be  dominated  by  Knife  River  flint. 

2)  Are  there  temporal  differences  In  lithlc  resource  utilization? 

3)  Do  llthlc  resource  utilization  patterns  differ  between  Coalescent 
and  Middle  Missouri  villages  (l.e.,  Ahler  1977b)  and  identified 
Coalescent  and  Middle  Missouri  non-earthlodge  village  sites? 

The  data  to  be  used  to  address  these  questions  is  derived  from  24 
prehistoric  artifact  scatters.  This  sample  was  selected  primarily  because 
raw  material  types  were  best  described  on  these  sites  (see  Chapter  Five 
Site:  Recording  Techniques).  Individual  site  sampling  biases  are 

presented  in  Table  15  with  data  on  raw  material  frequencies  presented  in 
Table  16.  The  Information  In  Table  15  was  not  Included  In  the  analysis. 
It  should  be  noted  that  at  sites  not  completely  analyzed,  the  field 
observations  on  many  of  the  concentrations  do  not  differ  substantially  from 
the  analyzed  raw  material  frequencies. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  these  sites  are  that  they  have  been 
typically  Ignored  In  most  analyses  due  to  sample  size  (cf.  Toom  1984)  or 
merely  described  as  Isolated  finds  (Toom  and  Artz  1985).  Stelnacker 
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Table  15.  List 

Site  Number 

39C080 

39C081 

39C083 

39C093 

39C099 

39C0103 

39C0105 

39C0106 


of  sites  with  sampling  biases. 


Description 


Two  concentrations  not  analyzed. 

One  concentration  not  analyzed. 

Two  concentrations  not  analyzed. 

One  concentration  not  analyzed. 

Three  concentrations  of  Knife  River  flint  and 
chalcedony  flakes  not  analyzed. 

One  concentration  of  20  Knife  River  flint  and 
chalcedony  flakes  and  one  concentration  of  25 
Knife  River  flint  flakes  not  analyzed. 

Number  of  flakes  estimated. 

One  concentration  of  10-20  Knife  River  flint 
and  chalcedony  flakes  not  analyzed. 
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Table  16.  Tabulation  of  site  raw  material  types  and  frequencies. 
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(1981:93)  however,  considers  a  number  of  Plains  Village  artifact  scatters 
as  representing  "extra-village  activity  areas"  and  suggests  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  a  "future  working  hypothesis."  One  of  the  present 
research  questions  Investigates  this  latter  question.  Raw  material  types 
utilized  In  the  present  Investigation  are  similar  to  Ahler's  (1977b)  and 
have  been  described  previously  In  Chapter  Five. 


Discussion 


As  shown  In  Table  16,  the  non-local  or  exotic  raw  material  types  In 
this  sample  are  Knife  River  flint  and  perhaps  the  smooth  grey  variety  of 
Tongue  River  SI 1  Id  fled  Sediment.  The  yellow/red  variety  of  Tongue  River 
Si llcl fled  Sediment,  petrified  wood  and  coarse  quartzite  are  known  to  occur 
locally.  The  sources  of  the  remaining  raw  material  types  are  not 
positively  known  but  may  occur  locally,  and  will  be  considered  as  such  for 
the  present  analysis. 

The  summary  percentages  for  the  various  raw  material  types  presented  in 
Table  15  show  a  dominance  of  Knife  River  flint.  The  other  remaining 
percentages  are  mainly  comprised  of  locally  available  materials  which  would 
be  expected  If  prehistoric  peoples  practiced  some  sort  of  “economizing" 
behavior  (l.e..  It  Is  more  energy  efficient  to  exploit  local  versus  non¬ 
local  resources). 

The  first  of  the  questions  to  be  addressed  concerns  the  premise  that 
the  patterns  In  llthlc  resource  utilization  noted  by  Abler  (1977b)  merely 
reflect  the  geographic  proximity  of  the  examined  sites  to  the  various  raw 
material  sources.  Table  17  has  reconfigured  the  24  sites  on  west  to  east 
gradients  along  the  Grand  River  and  Oak  Creek  and  south  to  north  along  the 
Missouri  River.  For  comparative  purposes,  the  Grand  River  was  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  portions  with  sites  within  the  first  five  miles  from  the 
confluence  of  Grand  and  Missouri  River  grouped  together.  The  frequencies 
In  Table  16  do  show  some  general  differences  between  areas  but  do  not  show 
any  gradual  Increase  or  decrease  of  raw  material  usage  along  the  various 
rivers  such  as  originally  proposed.  The  summary  tabulation  of  the  raw 
material  frequencies  by  area  In  Table  17  does  however  show  some  general 
patterning.  For  example  Knife  River  flint  constitutes  only  27  percent  of 
the  assemblages  in  the  upper  Grand  River  area  as  opposed  to  66  percent  in 
the  lower  Grand/lower  Oak  Creek  area  and  60  percent  for  sites  along  the 
Missouri  River.  Another  difference  appears  to  be  the  increased  use  of 
petrified  wood  In  the  upper  Grand  River  area.  This  coincides  with  and 
probably  reflects  the  usage  of  a  locally  available  source  (Tim  Nowak, 
personal  communication  1985). 

The  percentage  of  agate/chalcedony  materials  Is  fairly  uniform  along 
the  Grand  River  but  decreases  dramatically  in  sites  along  the  Missouri 
River.  An  Increase  In  other  local  raw  materials  coincides  with  the  above 
decrease. 

The  overall  result  of  this  analysis  Indicates  that  geographic  proximity 
to  sources  such  as  Knife  River  flint  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
assemblage  composition  for  the  Investigated  sites. 


Table  17.  Raw  material  frequencies  by  geographic  area 


Total 


39C0101 

1(.50) 

1 ( .50) 

2 

39C0102 

7(.54) 

1  ( . 08 ) 

2  ( .  1 5 ) 

2  ( .  1 5 ) 

1 (.08) 

13 

39C080 

12( .32) 

1(.03) 

2 (.05) 

1 5 ( .41 ) 

7( .19) 

37 

39C082 

9(.45) 

1 ( . 05 ) 

2(.10) 

7 ( .35) 

1  ( .05) 

20 

39C083 

1 ( .05) 

1 ( . 05 ) 

8(.42) 

6( .32) 

3  ( .  1 6 ) 

19 

39C081 

0 

1(.10) 

1(.10) 

2( .20) 

4( .40) 

2(  .20) 

10 

39C0115 

1 ( . 08 ) 

11 ( .92) 

12 

Subtotal 

=  31 (.27)  ' 

2( .02) 

6(.05T 

25(.22) 

34( .30) 

15( .13) 

113 

39C0103 

19( .61 ) 

1(.03) 

9 (.29) 

2 (.06) 

31 

39C0104 

6( .55) 

5( .45) 

11 

39C0105 

ca  30(1.00) 

ca  30 

39C0106 

4( .40) 

2( .20) 

4( .40) 

10 

39C079 

2 ( - 67 ) 

1 ( .33) 

3 

Subtotal 

61(.7l) 

O(.O’O) 

O(.do) 

l(.Oi) 

17(.20) 

~  6(.07) 

85 

39C084 

0 

6( .40) 

7 ( -  47 ) 

2  ( .  1 30 

15 

39C0100 

3  ( *  75 ) 

1(.25) 

4 

39C0107 

0 

1 ( .33 ) 

2  ( -  67 ) 

3 

39C098 

5(  .33) 

7(.47) 

3( .20) 

15 

39C099 

10( .83) 

1 ( . 08 ) 

1(.08) 

12 

Subtotal 

18( .37) 

1(.02) 

0(.00) 

6(.12) 

16( .33) 

8  ( .  1 6 ) 

49 

Combined 

Total  for  Lower  Grand 

River  and 

Oak  Creek 

79( .66) 

l(.Ol) 

0(.00) 

7( .06) 

33( .28) 

14(.12) 

119 

39C085 

1 ( . 33 ) 

1 ( .33) 

1  ( .33) 

3 

39C087 

2(  .25) 

4( .50) 

1(.13) 

1(.13) 

8 

39C088 

5(1.00) 

5 

39C093 

8(1.00) 

8 

39C097 

9( .90) 

K.10) 

10 

39C096 

18  .62) 

2 ( .07 ) 

5(.17) 

1(.03) 

1  ( . 03 ) 

2(.07) 

29 

39C095 

6( .60) 

1(.10) 

1(.10) 

2( .20) 

10 

44 ( , So ) 

igggi 

mumjjm 

4 (.05) 

5( .07) 

73 

Grand 

Total 

154 ( . 48 ) 

1 5  ( .  05 ) 

1 3  ( .  04 ) 

33( .10) 

71 ( .22) 

34  ( .  1 1 ) 

320 
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The  next  question  concerns  temporal  changes  In  llthic  resource 
utilization.  Table  18  presents  the  raw  material  frequencies  for  sites  with 
chronol oglcal /cultural  diagnostic  artifacts.  The  Middle  Plains  Archaic 
period  Is  represented  by  only  one  site  within  the  project  area.  At 
39C0103,  Knife  River  flint  makes  up  61  percent  of  the  assemblage  indicating 
a  relatively  high  reliance  on  non-local  raw  material  sources.  .  Detailed 
comparative  Information  Is  quite  limited  concerning  llthic  utilisation  in 
Middle  Plains  Archaic  period  sites  within  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea. 
However,  Information  derived  from  the  excavation  of  a  level  dated  between 
2600-1000  B.C.  at  39HU102  south  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota  Indicates  that  non¬ 
local  materials  comprised  only  3.8  percent  of  the  sample  (Toom  1984:1-1-14; 
Stelnacker  1984: 1 -C-22). 

Additional  information  on  llthic  resource  utilization  has  been  more 
fully  described  from  Middle  Plains  Archaic  period  sites  further  to  the 
west.  Recent  llthic  analyses  have  been  conducted  at  Middle  Plains  Archaic 
period  components  at  48CK7,  the  McKean  site.  In  northeastern  Wyoming  (Reher 
1985),  39HN163  (Metcalf  and  Black  1985)  and  39HN204,  Lightning  Spring 
(Keyser  and  Davis  1985;  Keyser  1985  and  Metcalf  and  Black  1985)  located  In 
the  North  Cave  Hills  of  northwestern  South  Dakota,  and  32B0213,  Red  Fox 
site  (Keyser  and  Davis  1985  and  Keyser  1985)  In  southwestern  North  Dakota. 
All  of  these  analyses  Indicate  that  local  raw  materials  (e.g..  Tongue  River 
Slllclfled  Sediment  and  petrified  wood)  were  preferred  while  exotic 
materials  such  as  Knife  River  flint  are  only  present  in  small  percentages 
in  all  of  the  above  sites  (Metcalf  and  Black  1985:182)  except  48CK7  where 
no  Knife  River  flint  was  recognized  (Reher  1985).  The  data  presented  above 
Indicate  that  the  apparent  emphasis  during  the  Middle  Archaic  on  local 
llthic  resources  is  not  shared  by  the  data  from  39C0103.  Given  the  present 
Information  It  appears  that  this  pattern  Is  unique  to  this  site  or  possibly 
this  area.  If  other  similar-aged  sites  within  this  particular  area  are 
discovered  and  found  to  contain  high  frequencies  of  Knife  River  flint,  then 
one  must  assume  that  such  sites  share  a  resource  procurement  strategy  which 
differs  substantially  from  that  occurring  In  areas  further  to  the  south  or 
west. 


The  next  group  of  sites  are  those  designated  as  Plains  Woodland.  As 
noted  previously  (see  Chapter  Three),  sites  containing  Besant  projectile 
points  are  Included  within  this  period  following  Reeves  (1983).  Woodland 
period  sites  occurring  In  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Sonota  Complex  (Neuman  1975)  and  are  all  dominated  by  Knife 
River  flint.  This  pattern  Is  duplicated  at  39C097  but  not  at  the  other  two 
sites  (see  Table  18). 

Site  39C081  consists  of  two  suspected  burial  mounds  with  a  scatter  of 
associated  cultural  materials.  One  concentration  was  not  analyzed  in  the 
field  and  lack  of  an  adequate  sample  may  be  responsible  for  the  raw 
material  frequencies.  Another  explanation  could  be  that  the  site  is  not 
associated  with  the  Sonota  burial  mound  complex  although  this  seems 
unlikely  given  the  concentration  of  Sonota  associated  burial  mounds  in  the 
area. 


Site  39C088  also  differs  In  Its  dominance  of  Smooth  Gray  Torque  River 
Slllclfled  Sediment.  Although  this  source  Is  typically  found  In  western 
North  and  South  Dakota  (see  Abler  1977b)  scattered  outcrops,  possibly 
related  to  glacial  activities  do  occur.  The  location  of  39C088  on  top  of 
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Table  18.  Raw  material  frequencies  by  temporal  affiliation 


Middle 

Plains 

Archaic 

Total 

LG*-  39C0103 

1 9 ( . 61 ) 

1 ( .03) 

9( .29) 

2 (.06) 

31 

Late  Prehistoric 

UG  -  39C0101 

1 ( .50) 

1 ( .50) 

2 

MR  -  39C085 

1 ( .33) 

1 ( .33) 

1  ( .  33 ) 

3 

Total 

2(.40) 

1(.20) 

2(.40) 

5 

Plains 

Woodland/Besant 

UG  -  39C081 

1.(.10) 

1(.10) 

2( .20) 

4( .40) 

2( .20) 

10 

MR  -  39C088 

5(1.00) 

5 

39C097 

9( .90) 

1(.10) 

10 

Total 

6(-24) 

K.04) 

5 ( .20) 

2 ( . 08 ) 

25 

Plains  Village 

UG  -  390082(C)** 

9(.45) 

1  ( . 05 ) 

2(.10) 

7( .35) 

1  (.05) 

20 

MR  -  39C093(M) 

8(1.00) 

8 

MR  -  390096(C) 

18( .62) 

2  ( -  07 ) 

5(.17) 

1 ( .03) 

1 ( .03) 

2 ( . 07 ) 

29 

MR  -  39C095 ( U ) 

6( .60) 

i(.io) 

1(.10) 

2(  .20) 

10 

Total  41  ( .61 )  3(  .04)  >(.1(5)  3(.04)  8(.12)  5(  .07 )  F7 


*  LG  -  Lower  Grand  River  area 
UG  -  Upper  Grand  River  area 
MR  -  Missouri  River  area 

**  C  -  Coalescent  Tradition 
M  -  Middle  Missouri  Tradition 
U  -  Unknown  Plains  Village 
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one  such  cobble  covered  ridge  suggests  the  site  resulted  from  use  and  local 
reduction  of  some  of  this  raw  material. 

The  Late  Prehistoric  period  is  represented  by  two  sites  with  very  small 
assemblages  comprised  of  projectile  points,  bifaces  and  a  core.  This  fact 
would  suggest  that  they  represent  very  temporary  and  specific  activities, 
perhaps  hunting  related.  The  two  assemblages  also  have  similar  patterns  of 
lithlc  resource  utilization.  Both  projectile  points  are  made  of  a  fine 
grained  white  chert  of  unknown  origin.  Knife  River  flint  is  also  present 
within  the  assemblage. 

The  two  projectile  points  are  representative  of  those  typically  found 
during  the  Late  Prehistoric  period.  However  the  exact  affiliation  is  not 
known  as  similar  specimens  can  be  found  in  both  Plains  Village  sites  as 
well  as  those  of  nomadic  hunter-gatherer  groups  (see  e.g.  Frison  1978) 
which  also  frequented  the  area.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  fit  these 
two  sites  into  any  overall  lithic  resource  utilization  pattern  since  either 
group  could  be  responsible  for  these  sites. 

The  last  group  of  sites  are  those  related  to  Plains  Village  occupations 
(see  Table  17).  Three  are  located  along  the  Missouri  River  with  one 
situated  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  Grand  River.  The  presence  of 
Plains  Village  ceramics  separates  this  group  of  sites  from  the  Late 
Prehistoric  period  sites  discussed  above.  These  particular  sites  which  do 
not  have  any  earthlodge  features  are  of  particular  interest  due  to 
information  they  can  provide  on  activities  conducted  outside  of  the  village 
locations.  This  comparison  is  also  incorporated  in  the  last  of  the 
research  questions  proposed  earlier  In  this  section. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  some  comparisons  to  the  other  temporal 
categories  are  presented.  The  first  observation  is  the  dominance  of  Knife 
River  flint  comprising  61  percent  overall  (Table  16).  Although  some 
variation  exists,  this  figure  is  similar  to  the  other  periods  discussed 
above  and  would  indicate  little  temporal  change  in  the  utilization  of 
Knife  River  flint.  Differences  in  the  utilization  of  the  other  raw 
material  types  is  more  difficult  to  interpret  due  to  the  small  number  of 
sites.  Tentatively,  a  wider  variety  of  raw  materials  do  appear  to  have 
been  utilized  at  the  two  sites  known  to  be  associated  with  the  Coalescent 
Tradition.  This  pattern  agrees  with  Ahler's  (1977b:132)  original  analysis 
in  that  the  two  Extended  Coalescent  villages  exploited  a  variety  of  raw 
material  types  while  the  Extended  Middle  Missouri  villages  were  dominated 
by  Knife  River  flint. 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  confirms  that  the  lithic  resource 
utilization  patterns  for  the  non-earthl odge  village  sites  are  consistent 
with  the  patterns  Abler  (1977b)  found  for  his  Coalescent  and  Middle 
Missouri  Tradition  sites.  This  pattern  would  suggest  that  the  raw 
materials  (i.e.  formalized  tools,  cores,  etc.)  present  within  the  villages 
were  taken  to  off-village  locales  where  they  were  useo,  rather  than  relying 
solely  on  locally  available  raw  materials.  As  such  the  villages  basically 
functioned  as  raw  material  store  houses  which  in  effect  "evened  out"  the 
discontinuity  of  the  geologic  sources  within  the  region  (cf.  Binford 
1979:258).  As  a  consequence  the  raw  materials  present  within  the  villages 
to  a  certain  extent  become  duplicated  at  the  outlying  special  activity 
sites.  Given  this  situation  one  should  be  able  to  define  cultural 
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affiliation  based  on  raw  material  frequencies  when  diagnostic  artifacts 
such  as  ceramics  are  present  but  are  unable  to  be  assigned  to  either  of  the 
Plains  Village  traditions.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  previous 
conclusions  are  based  only  on  a  sample  of  three  sites  and  at  this  point 
should  only  be  considered  as  a  working  hypothesis  requiring  additional 
testing. 

The  previous  discussions  hopefully  have  shown  the  usefulness  of 
investigating  the  prehistoric  utilization  of  llthlc  resources.  However, 
the  tentativeness  of  the  conclusions  are  somewhat  biased  by  differential 
data  recording  techniques.  Future  studies  of  these  problems  require  more 
rigorous  data  collection  techniques,  such  as  complete  analysis  of 
assemblages  or  statistically  valid  sampling  of  large  lithic  assemblages. 
More  replicable  studies  would  necessitate  large  surface  collections,  a 
measure  which  however.  Is  discouraged  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  beyond 
the  scope  of  Class  III  Inventories. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

GEOARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
Michael  McFaul 


Introduction 


In  1985,  LaRamie  Soils  Service  conducted  a  geoarcheol ogical  survey 
along  the  right  bank  of  Lake  Oahe  from  Indian  Memorial  Island  northward  to 
the  North  Dakota  -  South  Dakota  State  line  (McFaul  1985b,  1986).  This 
Investigation  attempted  to  assess  the  archeologic  potential  of  this 
topography  by  grouping  similar  landforms  (geomorphology)  and  soils 
(pedology)  according  to  their  history,  sol  1 -sediment  characteristics  and 
relative  ages. 

The  scale  of  projects  like  this  have  been  troublesome  for 
geoarcheologists  (Artz  1985)  due  to  their  large  size  and  the  profession's 
preoccupation  with  mitigation  and  testing.  This  Investigation  addressed 
the  scale  problem  by  employing  a  methodology  similar  to  a  soi  1 /resource 
Inventory  (Soil  Survey  Staff  1951).  Ground  truth  validation  was  provided 
by  soi  1 -sedl ment  descriptions  (Soil  Survey  Staff  1951  ,  1975),  terrain 
analysis  (Way  1973;  Cain  and  Beatty  1968),  geomorphic  Interpretations 
(Blrkeland  1984),  physiographic  models  (Crandell  1953;  Flint  1955;  Clayton 
et  al.  1976)  and  thermol uml nescence  dating  (Altken  1985).  A 
paleoenvl ronmental  reconstruction  (McFaul  et  al.  1986,  McFaul  1986)  was 
also  developed  to  trace  archeological  potential  of  the  landform  and  soil 
associations  through  time.  It  Is  hoped  this  methodology  will  prove 
valuable  to  future  Investigations  and  permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
accurately  assess  the  archeologic  potential  of  their  Missouri  River  lands. 


Methodol ogy 

The  survey  employed  a  graduated  five  step  investigative  process 
consisting  of: 

1)  A  literature  review, 

2)  Hypotheses  development, 

3)  Field  hypothesis  testing, 

4)  Model  construction,  and 

5)  Geoarcheol ogle  assessment. 


Literature  Review: 

This  literature  review  was  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the 
regional  physiography  (Flint  1955;  Crandell  1953;  South  Dakota  Geological 
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Survey  [SDGS]  1950,  1951a,  1951b  and  1952)  and  aid  In  determining  specific 
Investigative  strategies  that  mesh  with  other  Missouri  River  georacheologic 
studies  (Artz  1985;  McFaul  1985a,  1986;  Coogan  1977,  1983;  Clayton  et  al. 
1976;  Moran  et  al.  1976;  Ahler  et  al.  1974;  Coogan  and  Irving  1959).  The 
related  works  of  Miller  et  al.  (1985)  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
Gardener  and  Oonahue  (1985)  on  the  Little  Platte  River,  and  Bettis  and  Benn 
(1984)  ahd  Bettis  and  Hoyer  (1986)  on  the  Des  Moines  River  were  also 
helpful.  The  glacial -sediment-soil  models  of  Bettis  et  al.  (1986),  Clayton 
and  Moran  (1982),  Ruhe  (1969,  1976),  Clayton  et  al.  (1976),  and  Moran  et 
al.  (1976)  together  with  an  interpretation  of  Plnsof's  (1985)  South  Dakota 
vertebrate  localities  proved  valuable  in  understanding  the  physiographic 
evolution  of  the  study  area. 

The  physiography  of  the  study  area  has  developed  upon  the  easily 
erodable  Cretaceous  Pierre  Shales  (Flint  1955).  These  shales  have  been 
extensively  modified  by  fluvial,  glaclofluvlal  and  degradatlonal  processes 
(McFaul  1986;  Flint  1955;  Crandell  1953;  Warren  1952;  Warren  1869:  311) 
along  with  glacial  processes  (Moran  et  al.  1976;  SDGS  1950,  1951a,  1951b, 
1952)  and  Late  W1 sconsIn-Hol ocene  climatic  periods  of  hillslope 
instability,  sedimentation  and  pedogenesis  (Clayton  et  al.  1976).  The 
Pleistocene  Epoch  glacial  activity  created  the  Missouri  River  by  diverting 
the  existing  eastwardly  trending  streams  southward  (Flint  1955).  The  time 
of  the  diversion  Is  unclear.  Warren  (1952)  and  Flint  (1955)  believed 
diversion  occurred  during  Illlnolan  time.  Flint  (1971)  reconsidered, 
possibly  due  to  the  Influence  of  his  student  Crandell  (1953)  and  suggested 
a  Wisconsin  glacial  date  for  diversion.  More  recent  Investigators  (Coogan 
and  Irving  1959;  McFaul  1985a,  1986)  have  attempted  to  date  diversion  based 
upon  Missouri  River  terrace  chronologies.  Coogan  and  Irving  (1959)  felt 
diversion  was  pre-Cary  (presently  considered  a  late  Wisconsin  stadial, 
Nilsson  1983)  while  McFaul  (1985a)  operating  in  approximately  the  same  area 
Inferred  diversion  occurred  In  the  early  Wisconsin. 

The  glacial  diversion  of  the  eastwardly  trending  drainages  to  the 
Missouri  River  and  changes  In  the  Missouri's  flow  regime  were  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  four  glaclofluvlal  and/or  fluvial  terraces  (SDGS  1950, 
1951a,  1951b,  1952;  Crandell  1953;  McFaul  1985a,  1986)  in  the  study  area. 
These  terraces  have  been  designated  "Mt"  for  Missouri  terrace  and  ordered 
by  their  height  above  the  Missouri  River  (Coogan  and  Irving  1959).  Three 
of  the  terraces  are  accumulation  surfaces  mantled  with  gravels  and  loess 
sediments.  The  other  Is  an  eroslonal  wave  cut  terrace  (McFaul  1985a,  1986) 
similar  In  elevation  to  the  Lake  Arikaree  surface  In  the  Blue  Blanket  area 
(SDGS  1952)  and  In  description  to  the  "Giddlngs  Flat"  surface  (Artz  1985). 

Terraced  landforms,  because  of  their  gentle  gradients,  are  excellent 
repositories  for  eolian  sediments  (Clayton  et  al.  1976).  Clayton  et  al. 
(1976)  have  Identified  a  Late  Wlsconsin-Holocene  unit  consisting  of 
alluvial  sediments  capped  by  a  silt  loess  sequence  along  the  Missouri  River 
In  North  Dakota.  This  sequence  Is  named  the  Oahe  Formation  (Clayton  et  al. 
1976)  and  consists  of  four  members.  They  are  designated  the  Mallard 
Island,  Aggie  Brown,  Pick  City,  and  Rlverdale  members.  The  Mallard  Island 
Is  a  very  pale  brown  (10YR  7/3  d)  Late  Wisconsin  glacial  melt  water  deposit 
dating  to  11,000  B.C.  The  Aggie  Brown  loess  is  divided  Into  two 
submembers,  a  light  brown  (7,5  YR  6/4  d)  11,000  to  8,000  B.C.  soil  B 
horizon  overlain  by  a  gray-very  dark  gray  (10  YR  4/1,  10  YR  3/1)  soil  A 
horizon  dating  8,000  to  6,500  years  B.C.  This  distinct  burled  paleosol. 
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named  the  Leonard  Paleosol  (Bickley,  1972),  is  mantled  by  the  1  ight  gray 
(2.5  Y  7/2  d)  carbonate  rich  Pick  City  member  which  dates  6,500  to  3,000 
years  B.C.  The  Rlverdale  is  the  youngest  member  dating  3,000  years  B.C.  to 
present  and  has  three  submembers.  The  lower  and  upper  submembers  are 
grayish  brown  (10  YR  5/2  d)  while  the  middle  is  a  brownish  gray  (10  YR  6/2 
d).  The  Oahe  members  are  "easily  recognizable  in  the  field"  (Clayton  et 
al.  1976:3)  by  their  color.  The  composition  and  colors  of  the  Oahe 
Formation  are  believed  to  correlate  with  Late-Wisconsln  and  Holocene 
climatic  fluctuations  (Clayton  et  al.  1976).  The  darker  horizons  represent 
more  moist  soil  forming  climatic  periods  when  the  hlllslopes  were 
stabilized  by  vegetation  and  rivers  were  downcutting  (Clayton  et  al.  1976: 
8).  The  lighter  colored  members  represent  dryer  climatic  periods  where  the 
hlllslopes  were  more  sparsely  vegetated  and  subject  to  erosion.  During  dry 
periods  Increased  amounts  of  sediment  were  available  for  eollan  deposition 
on  the  gentle  slopes  and  alluviation  occurred  in  the  valley  bottoms 
(Clayton  et  al.  1976:8-9). 


Methodology: 

The  literature  review  Implied  an  assessment  of  the  geoarcheol ogic 
potential  of  the  landforms  In  the  study  area  could  be  accomplished  by 
grouping  the  landforms  Into  associations  based  upon  their  origin, 
deposltlonal  history  and  soil  development.  These  1  andf orm-soi 1 
associations  would  then  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  geoarcheologic 
potential.  Conceptual  approaches  similar  to  this  are  finding  favor  with 
geoarcheologists  (Bettis  and  Benn  1985;  McFaul  1985;  and  Gardner  and 
Donahue  1985),  however  they  have  been  used  for  years  in  sol  1 /resource 
surveys  (Soil  Survey  Staff  1951)  and  terrain  analyses  (Way  1973). 

The  landforms  in  the  study  area  were  grouped  Into  seven  mapping  units 
based  upon  similarities  In  their  physiographies,  elevations,  and  soil- 
sediment  profiles.  Initially  the  mapping  units  were  delineated-  on  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (SCS  1983)  and  Corps  of  Engineers  (1981)  air  photos. 
Subsequently  these  delineations  were  transferred  to  ll.  S.  Geological  Survey 
7.5  minute  20  foot  Interval  topographic  maps  and  field  checked  with  the 
closer  contoured,  10  foot  Interval,  Missouri  River  Basin  (U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  [USACE]  1947)  maps. 

Following  the  delineation  of  the  seven  mapping  units  an  assessment  of 
each  unit's  geomorphlc  history,  soil-sediment  characteristics,  relative 
age,  and  thereby  Its  potential  to  contain  cultural  materials  was  made.  To 
validate  these  assessments  a  pedestrian  survey  was  conducted  along  cutbank 
exposures,  numerous  vehicular  traverses  were  made  and  representative  sol  1  - 
sediment  columns  were  described.  Soil-sediment  cores  were  also  collected 
In  the  hope  that  radiocarbon  or  thermoluminescence  dating  techniques  could 
provide  time  control  for  man-land  modelling. 


Modelling: 

Man-land  modelling  was  built  upon  the  Interpretations  of  Wlsconsin- 
Holocene  events  (Crandell  1953;  Flint  1955;  Ruhe  1969;  Clayton  et  al.  1976; 
Moran  et  al.  1976;  Clayton  and  Moran  1982;  Bettis  et  al.  1986;  Bettis  and 
H oyer  1986;  McFaul  1986),  an  understanding  of  fluvial  processes  (Schumm 
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1977;  Cain  and  Beatty  1968)  and  a  familiarity  with  the  Missouri  River 
terrace  sequence  (Crandell  1953;  Coogan  and  Irving  1959;  McFaul  1985). 

This  model  also  attempted  to  address  the  following  regional  geomorphic- 
geoarcheologlc  problems: 

1)  Creation  of  the  Missouri  River  trench  (Flint  1955;  Todd  1923), 

2)  Identification  of  a  Wlsconsin-Holocene  loess-soil  sequence  In 
the  region  (McFaul  1985;  Clayton  et  al.  1976;  Ruhe  1976), 

3)  Delineation  of  glaciated  topography  west  of  the  Missouri 

River  and  estimation  of  Its  age  (Ruhe  1969;  Moran  et  al.  1976), 

4)  Correlation  the  terrace  sequence  with  those  downstream  (A rtz 
1985;  McFaul  1985;  Coogan  1983;  Coogan  and  Irving  1959)  and 

5)  Refining  of  the  Oahe  formation  sequence  (Clayton  et  al. 
1976). 


Landform  Associations 

Seven  landform  associations  (Figure  86)  are  present  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  In  South  Dakota,  north  of  Indian  Memorial  Island 
to  the  North  Dakota-South  Dakota  state  line.  These  associations  Include  a 
series  of  eroslonal  buttes,  a  deflated  erosion  surface,  the  dissected  bluff 
terrain  known  as  the  "Missouri  Breaks,"  three  fluvial  accumulation  terraces 
and  one  eroslonal  cut  terrace.  The  location  and  distribution  of  these 
associations  are  depicted  in  Appendix  B. 

The  highest  landform  association,  at  approximately  695m  (2280  ft),  is  a 
linear  series  of  north-northeast  dipping,  south-southwest  to  north- 
northeast  trending  erosional  buttes.  The  buttes  are  capped  by  the  Miocene- 
Pllocene  Bijou  Formation  sandstones  (SDGS  1950,  1951)  or  the  Cretaceous  Fox 
Hills  Formation  sandstones  (Flint  1955:25)  which  are  visible  at  the  summit 
of  Rattlesnake  Butte  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  study  area.  Heil  and 
Kempton  (personal  communication  1985),  Soil  Conservation  Service  mappers  of 
Corson  County,  report  the  northern  buttes  are  mantled  with  loess. 

East  of  the  buttes  Is  a  broad  deflated  erosion  surface,  613  to  634m 
(2011  to  2080  ft)  In  elevation,  littered  with  granitic  boulder  erratics  and 
pock-marked  with  enclosed  depressions.  The  morphology  of  the  erosion 
surface  Is  anomalous  to  the  Missouri  River  trench.  Rather  than  dip  toward 
the  trench,  the  deflated  surface  dips  away  from  the  trench  and  forms  a 
concave  depression  at  base  of  the  butte  topography.  Flint  (1955:141) 
states  that  this  anomalous  relationship  is  Indicative  of  very  recent  trench 
creation  since  the  upland  would  grade  towards  the  trench  with  time.  This 
decrease  In  elevation  away  from  the  trench  also  suggests  the  surface  pre¬ 
dates  formation  of  the  Missouri  River.  Moran  et  al.  (1976)  have  described 
similar  landforms  In  North  Dakota,  which  are  correlative  with  the  Early 
Wisconsin  or  older  (Clayton  &  Moran  1982)  Napoleon  Glaciation.  Ruhe  (1969; 
personal  communication  1985)  states  this  deflated  erosion  surface  is  a 
western  counterpart  of  his  middle  Wisconsin  "Iowan"  surface. 
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The  soils  of  the  erosion  surface  are  generally  developed  upon  the 
Cretaceous  Pierre  Shale  and  are  vertosollc  (self  churning).  The  South 
Dakota  Geological  Survey  (1952)  has  mapped  acculations  of  Quaternary  loess 
on  this  surface.  This  Investigation  did  not  witness  these  loess 
accumulations  within  the  project  area;  however,  when  present  they  may 
provide  a  datable  context  for  archeologists  similar  to  the  Oahe  Formation 
(Clayton  et  al.  1976)  or  the  three  different  loess  deposits  in  the  Loess 
Hills  of  Iowa  (Bettis  et  al.  1986).  Correlation  of  the  loesslal  unit.  If 
present,  may  prove  useful  In  determining  when  the  Missouri  River  was 
created. 

From  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  erosion  surface  the  topography 
descends  rapidly  from  634  to  488m  (2080  to  1601  ft)  at  Lake  Oahe.  This 
steep  dissected  bluff  terrain  forms  a  landform  association  known  locally  as 
the  "Missouri  Breaks".  Numerous  headwardly  eroding  ephemeral  streams  cut 
Into  the  Pierre  Shale  bedrock  exposed  in  the  "Breaks"  to  form  steep-sided 
micro-ridge  and  valley  terrain.  Soil  development  on  the  slopes  Is  minimal 
because  “erosion  Is  so  rapid  that  it  outstrips  the  rate  of  development  of 
soil  and...1nh1b1ts  the  formation  of  a  cover  soil  and  [the  growth  of] 
vegetation"  (Flint  1955:  24). 

Geogenlc  (Buol  et  al.  1980)  or  cumulic  soils  are  present  in  the 
“Breaks"  where  alluvial,  colluvial  and  eolian  sediments  accumulate.  An 
example  of  a  geogenlc  profile  can  be  seen  in  a  depression  on  the  western 
edge  of  Indian  Memorial  Island.  This  cumulic  profile  Is  a  layer-cake  stack 
of  aeolian  and  colluvial  sediments  overlying  the  Pierre  shales.  These 
accumulations  In  the  micro-valleys  may  correspond  with  climatic  periods  of 
hlllslope  Instability  (Clayton  et  al.  1976;  Bettis  and  Thompson  1982; 
Bettis  et  al.  1986)  and  permit  relative  age  dating  of  any  cultural 
components  present.  Outside  the  cumulic  settings  the  soils  are  developed 
on  the  Pierre  Shale  and  appear  to  be  a  member  of  the  Opal  soil  series. 
This  series  Is  a  very  fine,  montmoril lonltic,  Mesic  Vertlc  Haplustoll 
(Schumacher  and  Hell  1979). 

Associated  with  the  "Breaks"  and  in  the  Grand  River  and  Hunkpapa 
drainages  are  the  four  fluvial  terraces.  The  soil-sediment  relationships 
differ  on  each  terrace  unit  and  reflect  the  environmental  conditions 
responsible  for  their  construction.  The  highest  terrace  or  Mt4  is 
approximately  85m  (279  ft)  below  the  deflation  surface  and  79m  (259  ft) 
above  the  1947  Missouri  River  floodplain  (USACE  1947).  Descending  in 
elevation,  the  other  terraces  are  approximately  46,  37,  and  21m  (151,  121, 
and  69  ft)  above  the  Missouri  River's  1947  floodplain  (USACE  1947). 

Terrace  nomenclature  developed  by  Coogan  and  Irving  (1959)  for  the 
Missouri  River  designated  the  surfaces  "Mt"  for  Missouri  terrace  and 
ordered  them  by  their  ascending  relationship  above  the  1947  river  elevation 
(USACE  1947).  One  significant  variation  from  Ccogan  and  Irving's  (1959) 
ordering  nomenclature  Is  utilized  In  this  report.  The  variation  is  based 
on  a  more  traditional  Interpretation  of  terrace  formation  which  states 
floodplains  "can  only  be  transformed  Into  a  terrace  by  some  tectonic, 
climatic,  or  man-induced  change  which  alters  the  regimen  of  the  river, 
causing  It  to  entrench  Itself  below  Its  established  bed  and  associated 
floodplain"  (Wolman  and  Leopold  1957:16).  In  light  of  this  definition  the 
MtO  and  Mtl  terraces  (see  Table  19)  of  Coogan  (1983)  and  Artz  (1985)  are 
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Table  19 


Stream  terrace  elevations  and  possible  correlations  with 
other  Missouri  River  terrace  sequences  downstream. 

♦terrace  designation,  **elevat1on  (meters)  above  sea  level, 
♦♦♦terrace  elevation  (meters)  above  the  Missouri  River 

McFaul  McFaul  Artz  Coogan  &  Irving 

(this  paper)  (1985)  (1985)  (1959) 


* 

*  ** 

★ 

★★ 

*** 

★  ★★ 

★  ★★ 

Mt4 

549 

79 

Mt3 

518 

46 

Mt4 

533-573 

100- 

139 

Mt2 

506 

37  -  ?  - 

Mt2 

30-39  -  -  ?  - 

Mt3 

472-500 

39- 

66 

-?-  Mt2 

24-31 

Mtl 

491 

21  -  ?  - 

Mtl 

6-12  -  -  ?  - 

Mt2 

442-454 

8- 

20 

-?-  Mtl 

10-14 

Mtl 

436-440 

2- 

7 

MtO 

3-  5 

MtO 

436-438 

2- 

4 
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thought  to  be  the  modern  floodplain  and  a  floodchannel  step  (Howard  1959). 
Designating  these  surfaces  as  terraces  creates  the  false  impression 
entrenchment  has  occurred.  This  erroneous  assumption  can  play  havoc  with 
site  probability  and  relative  age  determinations  based  upon  theories  of 
fluvial  response  to  climatic  change  (Schumm  1977). 

The  Mt4,  at  549m  (1802  ft)  In  elevation  and  79m  (259  ft)  above  the 
former  floodplain.  Is  the  highest  terrace  identified  In  the  study  area. 
Its  soil-sediment  column  (Figure  87),  hastily  described  In  a  very  active 
gravel  mine,  consists  of  an  unknown  depth  of  non-weathered  possibly 
“Western"  (Crandell  1953;  Plnsof  1985)  bedded  fluvial  sands  and  gravels 
overlain  by  approximately  two  meters  of  loose  yellowish-red  (5YR  5/8  d) 
oxidized  or  weathered  laminated  sands  and  gravels.  These  gravels  are 
mantled  by  1.6m  (5.25  ft)  of  dark  gray  silts,  0.4m  (1.3  ft)  of  light  brown 
silts,  and  0.4m  (1.3  ft)  of  dark  brown  surface  silts.  Soil  development  is 
weak,  lacking  observable  carbonate  accumulations,  structural  development  or 
accumulations  of  translocated  clay.  The  relationship  between  soil 
development  and  terrace  height  Is  curious.  In  general  alluvial  terraces 
Increase  In  age  with  Increases  In  elevation  above  the  modern  floodplain. 
This  hypothesis  Implies  the  Mt4  Is  the  oldest  of  the  four  terraces  and 
should  have  the  most  well -developed  soil.  The  comparative  weakness  of  the 
Mt4  soil  does  not  support  this  hypothesis  suggesting  the  sediments  the  soil 
has  developed  on  are  younger  than  the  weathered  gravels. 

The  Mt3,  approximately  33m  (108  ft)  below  the  Mt4  at  518m  (1699  ft)  in 
elevation,  is  the  most  areally  extensive  terrace.  Its  surface  is  void  of 
glaclofluvial  gravels  and  Its  soils  are  developed  directly  upon  the 
Cretaceous  Pierre  shales  (Figure  88).  Mt3  soils  are  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  Opal -Sansarc-Promi se  association  (Schumacher  and  Heil  1979) 
described  on  a  similar  appearing  surface  in  Campbell  County  east  of  the 
river.  The  only  occurrence  of  aeollan  sediments  observed  on  the  Mt3  is  a 
lenticular  loess  "dune"  along  the  southwestern  margin  of  the  Oak  Creek 
drainage.  ‘  Some  glacial  erratics  are  found  on  this  terrace,  however,  they 
are  less  common  in  comparison  to  the  numbers  seen  on  the  deflated  erosion 
surface.  Thinly  laminated  sediments  overlying  the  shales  area  are  visible 
In  stream  and  road  cuts  in  the  Hunkpapa  and  Oak  Creek  drainages.  The  lack 
of  alluvial  gravels  mantling  the  Pierre  shale  suggests  that  the  Mt3  surface 
Is  an  erosional  cut  terrace  created  by  the  wave  action  of  an  Impounded 
Missouri  River  (McFaul  1986).  Support  for  this  hypothesis  appears  in  the 
lake  sediments  mapped  in  the  study  area  and  In  the  Blue  Blanket  area  to  the 
southeast  (South  Dakota  Geological  Survey  1950;  1951;  1952). 

The  Mt2  mapping  units  in  the  Grand  River  and  Oak  Creek  drainages  occur 
in  a  step-like  relationship  approximately  12m  (39  ft)  below  the  Mt3. 
Examination  of  a  Mt2  profile  at  an  elevation  of  506m  (1660  ft)  In  the  Grand 
River  drainage  west  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Singing  Bridge  reveals  the 
approximately  five  meters  (16  ft)  of  loose  lightly  weathered  yellowish-red 
(5YR  5/8  d)  gravels.  The  gravels,  which  are  similar  In  appearance  to  the 
upper  two  meters  (6.6  ft)  of  the  Mt4  gravels,  overlie  the  Pierre  Shale. 
These  gravels  are  conformably  mantled  by  2.25m  (7.4  ft)  of  light  brownish 
gray  and  grayish  brown  silts.  Soil-sediment  characteristics  (Figure  89) 
Indicate  at  least  two  major  silt  units  are  present.  The  lower  Is 
distinguished  by  a  burled  soil  horizon  having  yellow  hues  and  an  indurated, 
2-5mm,  granular  structure  with  sllckened  sides.  A  sample  of  this  horizon 
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(SV,  NV,  NV,  Sec  9  T19N  R30E) 
8-14-85 

M.  McFaul  LoRamie  Soils  Service 


Figure  87.  Mt4  representati ve  profile. 
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dark  grayish  brown  2.5Y4/2;  clay:  no  reaction; 
massive 

dark  grayish  brown-dark  gray  2. 5^4/2  4  4/0;  £»lay;  slightly 
effervescent  disseminated;  weak  medium  subengular  blocky; 
trace  limonite  laminae 

dark  gray  2.5Y4/0;  slightly  weathered  shale;  no  reaction 
in  part  violent  effervescent  fine  rounded  soft  masses; 
massive 


grayish  brown  2.5Y5/2;  tabular  shale,  no  reaction 


Representative  Profile  Mt3 

Ridges  in  the  "Breaks,”  and  Deflation  Surface 
9-13-85 

M.  McFaul  LaRamie  Soils  Service 


Figure  88.  Mt3  representative  profile. 
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dark  grayish  brown  10YR4/2:  silt  loan;  no  reaction;  massive 

brown  10YR5/3;  silt  loan;  no  reaction;  massive 

dark  grayish  brown  10YR4/2;  silt  loam;  no  reaction;  massive 

brown  10YR5/3;  silt  loam;  no  reaction;  massive 
^strongly  effervescent  2-20Z  rounded  filaments 

dark  grayish  brown  10YR4/2;  silt  loam;  slightly  effervescent 
<  22  rounded  disseminated;  moderate  coarse  subangular  blocky 

grayish  brown  2.5Y5/2;  silt  loam;  violently  effervescent 
>  202  disseminated ;  moderate  medium-coarse  subangular  blocky 
'Stage  II 


gray  10YR5/1;  silty  clay  loam;  violently  effervescent 
>  202  disseminated;  moderate  medium-coarse  subangular  blocky 
Leonard  Paleosol  (?) 

evidently  effervescent  >  202  fine  rounded  filaments 

light  gray  2.SY7/2;  clay;  violently  effervescent 
2-202  fine  rounded  soft  masses;  weak  medium  granular; 

5-252  moderately  thick  clay  films  on  ped  faces; 

T.L.  73,830  +  17,400  yr.  b.p. 

light  brownish  gray  10YR6/2;  silty  clay  loam;  strongly 
effervescent  2-202  rounded  soft  masses;  massive 


|  light  yellowish  brown  10YR6/4;  loose  sand;  no  reaction 
grayish  brown  10YR5/2;  laminated  sands;  no  reaction 

light  grayish  brown  10YR6/2;  loose  sand;  no  reaction 

light  yellowish  brown  10YR6/4;  silty  clay;  some  laminae  CaCO^; 
common  moderately  thick  clay  bridges 


y«Howish  r*d  5YR5/8;  gravels;  no  reaction 

•  -  *1 


Mt2  Profile 

Ei,  SW,  SE,  SW,  SV  Sec  24 

T19N  R29E 

9-10-85  overcast 

M.  McFaul  LaRamie  Soils  Service 


Figure  89.  Mt2  representative  profile. 


collected  in  a  light  free  environment,  thermol umescence  dated  73,830  ± 
17,400  years:  71,880  B.C.  (Alpha  2815). 

The  thermoluminescence  date  implies  the  soil  horizon  Is  early  Wisconsin 
in  age.  A  complete  review  of  thermoluminescence  dating  procedures  with  the 
dating  laboratory  (J.  Stlpp,  personal  communication  1986)  and  the  theory  of 
thermoluminescence  (Aitken  1985)  increases  confidence  In  the  71,880  B.C. 
date.  However,  this  review  also  pointed  out  that  water  protects  sediments 
from  the  loss  of  datable  particles  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  sediments  of  an  older  age  may  be  redeposited  on  a 
younger  landform  by  water  without  a  loss  of  their  datable  particles  due  to 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Thus  a  younger  landform  mantled  with  alluvial 
sediments  may  date  older  than  It  actually  is. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  case  with  the  lower  Mt2  loess  unit.  Similar 
explanations  for  older  sediments  appearing  within  younger  strata  are 
familiar  to  thermoluminescence  scientists  (D.G.  Hood,  Senior  Chronologist, 
Alpha  Analytic,  personal  communication,  1986).  This  redeposition 
hypothesis  also  helps  explain  why  the  dated  horizon  has  a  pedogenical ly 
Immature  granular  soil  structure  (Blrkeland  1984:15-17).  The  position  of 
the  dated  horizon  (Figure  89)  within  the  soil  sediment  column  approximately 
correlates  with  the  greater  than  13,000  year  old  (Clayton  et  al.  1976) 
Mallard  Island  Member  of  the  Oahe  Formation.  Clayton  et  al.  (1976:10)  use 
calcite/dolomite  ratios  to  show  "the  Mallard  Island  Member  [is  a  floodplain 
accumulation]  deposited  while  the  Missouri  River  still  carried  glacial 
meltwater...."  This  investigation  considers  the  dated  horizon  to  be  time 
transgressive  consisting  of  early  Wisconsin  sediments  redeposited  by 
glacial  meltwaters  before  13,000  years  B.P.  (Clayton  et  al.  1  976)  on  the 
Mt2. 


Future  investigators  are  urged  to  map  locales  and  carefully  describe 
(e.g..  Soil  Survey  Staff  1951;  Birkeland  1984)  similar  Mt2  soi 1 -sedi ment 
relationships  and  help  establish  the  validity  of  this  redeposition 
hypothesis.  The  dated  sediments  are  Identifiable  in  the  field  by  their  hue 
and  the  moderately  thick  pressure  films  on  the  granular  ped  faces. 

The  dated  sediments  are  capped  by  a  loess  whose  basal  sediments  contain 
a  buried  soil  A  horizon.  Stage  II  carbonate  accumulations  are  present 
above  the  A  horizon  and  superposed  into  it.  Gile  et  al.  (1966:348)  believe 
Stage  II  carbonates  date  to  greater  than  3,000  years  B.C.  The  position  of 
the  carbonates  and  their  suggested  age  implies  the  buried  soil  A  horizon 
correlates  with  the  8,000  to  6,500  years  B.C.  Leonard  Paleosol.  It  also 
suggests  the  carbonates  correlate  with  the  6,500  to  2,500  year  B.C.  Pick 
City  Member  of  the  Oahe  Formation.  The  upper  45cm  of  this  loess  unit  is 
characterized  by  alternating  A  and  Bw  soil  horizons  (Soil  Survey  Staff 
1975).  This  horizonation  is  very  similar  In  appearance  to  the  post- 
Altithermal  to  modern  soil  sediment  sequence  of  the  Oahe  Formation's 
Rlverdale  Member  (Clayton  et  al.  1976). 

The  Mtl  at  491m  (1610  ft)  Is  the  lowest  of  the  seven  soi  1 -1  andform 
associations  mapped  In  the  study  area.  Its  relationship  to  the  Missouri 
River  floodplain  and  Its  soil-sediment  characteristics  suggest  correlation 
with  the  Walth  Bay  (Abler  et  al.  1974),  Travis  2  (Abler  et  al.  1  977)  and 
Artz's  (1985)  Mt2  surface.  A  representative  Mtl  profile  Is  accessable  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  Indian  Memorial  Island  (Figure  90). 
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I  m 


2  m 


3  m 


4  m 


very  dark  grayish  brown  10YR3/2m;  silty 
clay  loam;  no  reaction;  moderate  coarse 
columnar 


light  gray  10YR7/2;  silty  clay  loam;  violently 
effervescent  >  201  of  surface  disseminated 
some  fine  rounded  filaments  near  upper  boundary; 
moderate  coarse-very  coarse  prizmatic;  trace 
very  few  thin  clay  films  lining  pores 


Leonard  Paleosol?  grayish  brown  10YR5/2;  silt 
loam;  violently  effervescent  2-20Z  fine  rounded 
filaments;  massive 

light  yellowish  brown  10YR6/4;  sandy  loam; 
slightly  effervescent  <  2Z  fine  disseminated; 
massive 

light  gray  2.5Y7/2;  silt  loam;  strongly 
effervescent  2-20Z  fine  rounded  filaments 
some  violently  effervescent  >  20Z  irregularly 
disseminated  (capillary  rise?) 


light  gray  some  while  and  brownish  yellow  1UYR7/2 
10YR8/1  10YR6/6;  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam;  thinly 
laminated,  violently  effervescent  disseminated 


gray-grayish  brown  10YR5/1-10YR5/2 ;  sand; 
thinly  laminated;  no  reaction;  some  cross  bedding 


Mtl  Profile 

Indian  Memorial  Island 

SE,  NV,  SV,  Sec  30  T19N  R30E 

9-10-1985  heavy  cloud  cover 

M.  McFaul  LaRamie  Soils  Service 


Figure  90,  Mtl  representative  profile. 
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At  Indian  Memorial  Island  the  basal  three  meters  of  the  profile  above 
i  the  lake  level  are  clean,  non-weathered  (latest  Wisconsin),  laminated, 

loose,  glaciofluvlal  sands  and  gravels  Interlensed  with  at  least  one 
reworked  lens  of  tabular  shales.  These  gravels  are  overlain  by  2.3m  (7.5 
ft)  of  progressl vely  finer  textured  sands  and  silt-loams.  Gradual  changes 
In  sediment  textures  similar  to  the  Mt2  gravel/loess  boundary  suggest  a 
conformable  or  uninterrupted  deposition.  Approximately  one  meter  below  the 
surface  of  the  Indian  Memorial  Island  profile  Is  a  grayish  brown  (10YR  5/2 
d)  burled  soil  A  horizon.  Dark  soil  horizons  suggest  a  moist  mollisollc 
soil  forming  environment  (Blrkeland  1984).  A  sample  of  this  horizon  was 
submitted  for  radiocarbon  dating,  but  It  lacked  sufficient  amounts  of 
carbon  for  a  reliable  date  (Beta  Analytic,  personal  communication  1986). 
Lacking  dating  control,  the  morphology  of  burled  soil  horizon.  Its  color 
and  position  imply  correlation  with  the  Leonard  Paleosol. 

This  hypothesis  is  also  supported  by  the  presence  of  carbonate  accumu¬ 
lations  above  the  paleosol.  Disseminated  carbonates  and  some  thin  clay 
.  skins  are  present  in  the  Indian  Memorial  Island  profile.  The  presence  of 

>  carbonates  In  finer  textured  sediments  suggests  replacement  of  a  moist 

(Leonard?)  soil  forming  climatic  regime  by  a  dryer  environment  (Blrkeland 

f  1984:312-316).  The  modern  soil  of  the  Mtl  column  shows  pedogenic  develop¬ 

ment  having  columnar  structure,  effervescence  below  the  eplpedon  and  a  dark 
Mollic  appearing  soil  A  horizon.  The  Mtl  soil-sediment  sequence  appears 
identical  to  that  pictured  and  described  for  the  Holocene  members  of  the 

>  Oahe  Formation  at  Its  Riverdale,  North  Dakota,  type  locality  (Clayton  et 

al.  1976:4). 


Geoarcheologic  Assessment 

This  geoarcheologic  assessment  Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  an 
Earth  Scientist  or  "Geo"-archeo1 ogl st  can  evaluate  the  archeological 
potential  of  soils,  sediments,  and  landforms  bordering  the  right  bank  of 
Lake  Oahe.  Strategies  employed  in  developing  the  geoarcheologic  assessment 
Include  a  terrain  analysis,  descriptions  of  soils  and  sediments, 
thermoluminescence  dating  and  the  Identification  of  the  late  Wisconsin- 
Holocene  Oahe  Formation.  The  geoarcheologic  Importance  of  the  Oahe 
Formation  to  this  study  cannot  be  overstated.  "In  the  bluffs  along  the 
Missouri  River  .  .  .  the  Oahe  Formation  can  be  subdivided,  on  the  basis  of 
color,  into  four  .  .  .  easily  recognizable  .  .  .  members"  (Clayton  et  al. 
1976:3). 

Simply  put.  Identification  of  the  Oahe  Formation  provides  the  field 
archeologist  with  a  tool  to  assess  the  relative  ages  and  extents  of  the 
sediments  and  soils  associated  with  individual  site  locales.  Due  to  the 
formation's  archeologlc  value,  Its  presence  or  absence  forms  a  central 
theme  In  the  discussion  of  the  Individual  land  form-sol  1  associations 
recognized  within  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  property.  It  Is  hoped 
these  assessments  will  promote  an  understanding  of  the  Oahe  Formation  and 
Its  Importance  to  project  area's  geoarcheologic  potential. 
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Deflated  Erosion  Surface: 


This  highest  landform-soll  association  occupies  only  a  small  segment  of 
the  project  area.  It  Is  a  denuded  landform  laid  bare  of  all  but  the  most 
resistant  sediments.  The  soils  are  developed  upon  the  Pierre  Shale  and 
littered  within  granitic  erratics.  The  association  Is  considered  to  be  the 
oldest  within  the  boundaries  of  the  study  area.  Deflation  of  this  landform 
possibly  began  following  the  pre-early  Wisconsin  Dunn  (Clayton  and  Moran 
1982)  and/or  the  Early  Wisconsin  or  older  Napoleon  Glaciations  (Moran  et 
al.  1976)  and  continued  through  the  Mid-Wisconsin  "Iowan"  interglacial 
(Ruhe  1969;  personal  communication  1985). 

Degradat 1 onal  processes  act  to  limit  this  Pleistocene  unit's 
geoarcheologlc  potential  by  precluding  the  accumulation  of  sediments  which 
can  bury  and  separate  cultural  components.  The  vertlsollc  or  self-churning 
capacity  of  the  soils  developed  on  the  Pierre  Shale  also  limits  their 
geoarcheologlc  potential  by  mixing  cultural  components. 

The  soil-sediment  context  of  the  archeological  materials  found  within 
this  unit  should  be  examined  to  determine  if  they  have  been  disturbed  by 
self-churning  (pedoturbatl on).  An  examination  of  the  site's 
microphysiography  Is  also  suggested,  fhe  association  contains  numerous 
enclosed  depressions  that  can  offer  an  Ideal  setting  for  the  burial  of 
artifacts  possibly  In  a  datable  sediment  sequence  (see  Clayton  et  al. 
1976).  Although  not  detected  by  this  investigation,  segments  of  this  unit 
may  be  mantled  with  eollan  sediments  (SDGS  1952).  These  sediments  offer  a 
context  suitable  for  preserving  cultural  materials  in  situ.  A  soil- 
sediment  description  can  be  used  to  determine  if  eolian  sediments  are 
present  and  possibly  date  the  artifacts  by  comparing  them  with  the  Missouri 
River  loess  sequences  (Clayton  et  al.  1976;  Bettis  et  al.  1986). 


Missouri  Breaks: 

This  steep  Incised  bluff  morphology  is  developed  upon  the  bedrock 
Pierre  Shale.  The  shales  are  easily  eroded  and  are  said  "to  flow  when  wet 
and  fly  when  dry"  (Flint  1955:24).  Due  to  their  well  documented  (see  Artz 
1985)  lack  of  stability,  the  steep  slopes  of  the  "Breaks"  are  considered  to 
offer  a  decreased  potential  for  the  in  situ  preservation  of  cultural 
materials  compared  to  Its  numerous  draws  and  slump  block  valleys.  Sediment 
accumulations  In  the  draws  and  valleys  offer  an  Increased  potential  for 
preserving  cultural  materials.  Periods  of  sedimentation  in  the  breaks  are 
thought  to  coincide  with  climatic  Induced  periods  of  hlllslope  instability 
(Clayton  et  al.  1976).  Future  Investigations  should  consider  developing  a 
dated  soil -sediment  chronology  for  these  locales  similar  to  the  Deforest 
Formation  In  Iowa  (Daniels  et  al.  1963;  Bettis  and  Hoyeer  1986)  and  to 
refine  Clayton  et  al's.  (1976:8-9)  hlllslope  model. 

Other  variables  that  should  be  considered  when  cultural  materials  are 
encountered  In  accumulation  locales  are  the  method  of  sediment  transport, 
the  landforms  stability  through  time  and  the  composition  of  the  soil- 
sediment  matrix.  For  example  alluvial  and  colluvial  accumulations  may 
contain  redeposited  artifacts  of  differing  age.  Another  consideration  Is 
the  landforms  overall  stability  through  time.  Much  of  the  "Breaks"  is 
subject  to  repeated  catastrophic  slumping  and  sliding  which  destroys  site 
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contexts.  Finally  the  soil-sediment  matrix  may  contain  accumulations  of 
shrink  and  swell  clays  that  create  a  self-churning  action  in  the  soil 
(pedoturbatlon).  Fabric  orientations  (Buol  et  al.  1980)  can  be  examined 
for  evidence  of  pedoturbatlon.  As  a  result  of  these  variables  the  "Breaks" 
are  considered  to  have  a  lower  potential  for  containing  undisturbed 
cultural  deposits. 


Mt4: 


The  height  of  the  Mt4  above  the  Missouri  River  suggests  It  Is  the 
oldest  of  the  four  fluvial  surfaces  in  the  study  area.  It  Is  a  gravel- 
armored  surface  mantled  with  accumulations  of  alluvial  or  eollan  silts. 
The  soil  developed  on  the  silts  Is  weakly  developed  (Blrkeland  1984)  and  no 
apparent  correlation  with  the  Oahe  Formation  sequence  was  noted.  This  lack 
of  soil  development  hints  the  silts  are  Holocene  Epoch  eolian  sediments; 
however  this  can  only  be  considered  a  "best  guess"  and  more  information  is 
needed.  Nonetheless  the  eollan  sediments  provide  a  fine  environmental 
setting  for  the  burial  and  separation  of  cultural  materials  In  situ. 
Future  Investigations  are  asked  to  describe  the  Mt4  soil-sediment 
relationship  In  a  placid  locale,  date  the  organics  In  the  upper  and  lower 
horizons  and  build  a  chronology  to  establish  the  true  archeological 
potential  for  this  unit.  At  present  Its  archeological  potential  Is 
promising  but  unknown. 


Mt3: 


The  Mt3  Is  a  strath  terrace  cut  onto  the  Pierre  Shale.  Except  for  a 
few  locales,  the  soils  are  developed  directly  on  the  shales  and  lack 
accumulations  of  Oahe  Formation  loess.  Lacking  loess  accumulations  the  Mt3 
soils  do  not  provide  the  soil -sediment  context  needed  to  separate  cultural 
affiliations.  Soils  developed  on  the  Pierre  Shale  are  also  vertisolic 
(self  churning)  and  the  context  of  any  cultural  components  should  be 
examined  for  evidence  of  natural  disturbance  (Buol  et  al.  1980). 

Exceptions  to  this  concept  are  the  loess  dune  found  on  the  southern  rim 
of  the  Oak  Creek  drainage,  the  laminated  lake  bed  sediments  (SDGS  1951), 
and  the  laminated  (overbank  ?)  sediments  In  the  Hunkpapa  drainage  north  of 
Kenel.  Clayton  et  al.  (1976),  Bettis  et  al.  (1986)  and  the  results  of  this 
Investigation  show  that  Oahe  loess  accumulations  increase  downwind  from  the 
north  and  northwest.  Mt3  locales  south  or  southwest  of  loess  source  areas 
therefore  have  an  Increased  potential  to  preserve  cultural  materials  In 
situ.  The  date  of  these  loess  sediments  is  not  known,  but  carbonate 
accumulations  In  the  loess  dune  south  of  Oak  Creek  suggest  they  are  Pick 
City  (6,500  to  3,000  years  B.C.)  (Clayton  et  al.  1976:11)  or  younger.  In 
general  the  geoarcheol ogle  potential  of  the  Mt3  Is  low  due  to  the 
vertisolic  (self  churning)  nature  of  Its  soils,  but  isolated  occurrences  of 
loess  accumulations  Increase  Its  potential.  These  loess  accumulations  have 
a  higher  potential  and  possibly  contain  cultural  materials  dating  from 
6,500  years  B.C. 
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Mt2: 


The  Mt2  surface  Is  a  fill  terrace  (McFaul  1986)  developed  on  the  Pierre 
shale  bedrock.  Its  fill  consists  of  approximately  four  meters  (13.1  ft)  of 
weathered  glaclofluvlal  sediments  similar  to  those  described  on  the  Mt4  and 
approximately  two  and  one  half  meters  (8.2  ft)  of  eollan  loess.  Field 
descriptions  (McFaul  1985b)  suggest  a  full  Oahe  Formation  sequence  nearly 
Identical  to  the  Oahe  type  locality  at  Rlverdale,  North  Dakota  (Clayton  et 
al.  1976:4)  Is  present. 

The  geoarchaeol oglcal  significance  of  this  unit  Is  very  high.  The 
presence  of  a  complete  Oahe  Formation  Indicates  the  Mt2  has  provided  a 
stable  surface  for  occupation  since  the  Missouri  abandoned  this 
paleofloodplaln  and  began  downcutting  to  the  Mtl  floodplain.  The  Oahe 
Formation  also  provides  a  recognizable  soil-sediment  sequence  helpful  In 
dating  cultural  materials  and  developing  a  paleocl Imatlc/occupation  model 
to  11,000  years  8.C.  (Clayton  et  al.  1976:11). 

Delineation  of  the  Oahe  may  help  answer  the  commonly  asked  question, 
“Where  are  the  Early  Paleolndlan  art1facts?“  Moran  et  al.  (1976)  divide 
the  11,000  to  6,500  year  B.C.  sediments  of  the  Aggie  Brown  Member  of  the 
Oahe  Formation  Into  two  units.  The  lower  consists  of  fine  grained  bright 
colored  sediments  dating  11,000  to  8,000  years  B.C.  and  the  upper  consists 
of  organic  stained  sediments  dating  8,000  to  6,500  years  B.C.  Only  this 
darker  upper  unit,  known  as  the  Leonard  Paleosol,  is  found  directly  above 
Late  Paleolndlan  materials  and  glaclofluvlal  gravels  on  the  Mtl  surface  at 
Walth  Bay  (Abler  et  al.  1974)  and  Travis  2  (Abler  et  al.  1977).  The 
absence  of  the  lower  Aggie  Brown  member  on  the  Mtl  indicates  the  Missouri 
had  abandoned  Its  Mt2  floodplain  at  the  end  of  the  Mallard  Island  sequence 
(ca.  greater  than  11,000  years  B.C.)  and  did  not  create  the  Mtl  until  the 
beginning  of  the  upper  Aggie  Brown  (ca.  less  than  8,000  years  B.C.). 
Therefore  river  downcutting  may  have  obliterated  much  of  the-  Early 
Paleolndlan  aged  landscape.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  both  left  and 
right  bank  sediments  In  light  of  fluvial  processes  (e.g.,  Schumm  1977;  Cain 
and  Beatty  1968)  must  be  done  to  fully  establish  the  validity  of  this 
hypothesis. 


Mtl: 


The  Mtl  Is  a  fill  or  accumulation  terrace  mantled  with  two  to  two  and 
one-half  meters  (6.6  to  8.2  ft)  of  eolian  sediments.  Work  at  Travis  2 
(Abler  et  al.  1977)  and  Walth  Bay  (Abler  et  al.  1974)  indicates  the 
archeological  potential  of  this  terrace  Is  high  and  dates  to  approximately 
7,000  years  B.C.  Sol  1 -sedl ment  relations  suggest  the  upper  Aggie  Brown, 
Pick  City  and  Rlverdale  members  of  the  Oahe  Formation  are  present.  These 
eollan  Oahe  sediments  provide  an  Ideal  matrix  for  preserving  cultural 
materials  and  site  Integrities.  The  Individual  members  also  provide  a 
rapid  method  of  relative  age  dating  cultural  materials  In  the  field. 


Archeological  Sites  and  Landform  Associations 

In  order  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  geoarcheologlcal  potential  of 
the  various  landform  associations,  the  1985  inventory  results  were  compiled 
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by  landform  associations  which  are  provided  in  Table  20.  From  this  table, 
It  Is  evident  that  only  four  landform  associations  contain  sites  which  Is 
essentially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  landforms  are  outside  the 
project  area.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  sites  to  each 
landform  In  Table  20  basically  reflects  the  amount  of  area  encompassed  by 
each  landform  (see  Appendix  B)  within  the  project  area.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  Mt3  contains  only  one  site  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  Mt3  surface 
within  the  project  area.  A  comparison  of  actual  site  and  landform  acreages 
may  be  a  worthwhile  Investigation  for  future  studies. 

A  comparison  of  the  types  of  sites  occurring  within  each  of  the 
landforms  does  show  some  general  correspondences  to  the  geoarcheologlcal 
potentials  described  above.  The  Mtl  and  Mt2  surfaces  contain  approximately 
the  same  number  of  previously  recorded  sites  (large  prehl storic/hl storlc 
occupations),  new  sites  and  Isolated  finds.  Apparently  these  two 
relatively  fiat,  well-preserved,  loess  covered  surfaces  were  highly  favored 
for  both  prehistoric  and  historic  occupations. 

The  "Breaks"  landform  also  contains  a  large  number  of  sites  and 
Isolated  finds.  However  an  Indication  of  the  type  of  occupation  is 
evidenced  by  the  lack  of  previously  recorded  sites  and  the  large  number  of 
Isolated  finds.  This  suggests  that  the  prehistoric  and  historic 
utilization  of  this  landform  was  more  temporary  leaving  fewer  cultural 
remains.  It  could  also  reflect  the  more  dynamic  nature  of  this  landform's 
soils  (l.e.,  self-churning)  and  Its  lower  preservation  potential. 
Nonetheless,  It  Is  still  evident  that  this  landform  was  utilized  to  a  large 
extent. 


Summary 

The  seven  landform  and  soil  associations  between  the  Grand  River  and 
the  the  North  Dakota-South  Dakota  state  line  vary  in  their  geoarcheologlcal 
Importance  (Table  21).  All  of  the  associations  possess  the  potential  to 
contain  cultural  materials;  however  they  each  provide  a  different  soil- 
sediment  context  for  preserving  and  dating  cultural  components.  Those 
landform-soll  associations  mantled  with  Oahe  Formation  silt  loesses  are 
considered  to  have  the  highest  geoarcheologlcal  potential.  This  formation 
provides  identifiable  horlzonatlon  for  relative  age  dating,  a  sedimentary 
context  to  preserve  site  integrities  and  to  assess  site  extents. 

A  recognizable  Oahe  sequence  Is  present  on  the  Mtl  and  Mt2  soll- 
landform  associations.  The  Mtl  association  dates  to  approximately  7,000 
years  B.C.  while  the  Mt2  dates  at  least  11,000  years  B.C.  The  Mt2  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  terrace  with  a  complete  soil -sediment  record  dating 
through  the  Early  Paleoindlan  period.  However,  the  Mt4  contains  an  unknown 
loess  record  which  may  date  to  this  period  as  may  selected  sediment 
accumulation  locales  within  the  Missouri  Breaks,  Mt3,  deflated  erosion 
surface,  and  the  eroslonal  buttes. 

The  latter  three  landform  associations  have  a  lowered  geoarcheologic 
potential.  Their  soils  are  primarily  developed  directly  upon  the 
Cretaceous  bedrock  and  do  not  contain  the  continued  Quaternary  deposltional 
context  needed  to  separate  and  preserve  cultural  components.  The  context 
of  archaeological  materials  found  in  these  units  soils  and  sediments  may 
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Table  20.  Frequency  of  sites  and 

Isolated  finds  by 

landform  association. 

Mtl 

Mt2 

Mt3 

Breaks 

39C01 

39C012 

39C0106 

39C079 

39C03 

39C030 

39C082 

39C05 

39C031 

39C085 

39C06 

39C035 

39C086 

39C09 

39C078 

39C087 

39C010 

39C080 

39C088 

39C095 

39C081 

39C089 

39C096 

39C083 

39C091 

39C097 

39C084 

39C092 

39C0108 

39C090 

39C093 

39C0129 

39C098 

39C094 

39C0130 

39C099 

39C0100 

39C0134 

39C0102 

39C0101 

39C0136 

39C0103 

39C0104 

39C0138 

39C0105 

39C0107 

39C0140 

39C0121 

39C0109 

39C0141 

39C0122 

39C0110( IF) 

IF-L/T885-1 

39C0123 

39C0111 ( IF) 

IF-L/T885-5 

39C0124 

39C0112 ( IF ) 

IF-L/T885-10 

39C0125 

39C01 1 3 ( IF ) 

39C0117* 

39C0127 

39C0114 ( IF ) 

39C0126* 

39C0142 

39C0115 

IF-L/T885-16 

, 

39C0116 

IF-L/T885-17 

39C0118 

39C0119 

39C0120 

39C0128 

39C0131 

39C0132 

39C0133 

39C0135 

39C0137 

39C0139 

IF-L/T885-3 

IF-L/T885-8 

IF-L/T885-9 

IF-L/T885-12 

IF-L/T885-13 

IF -L/T885-14 

IF-L/T885-15 

IF-L/T885-18 

19  sites  22  sites  1  site  28  sites 

3  Isolated  finds  2  Isolated  finds  13  Isolated  finds 


*  On  Floodplain 
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Table  21. 

Geoarcheologlc  potential  of  the  seven  mapping  units  in  the 

study  area. 

Geomorphic  History 

Soil  -Sediments 

Relative  Age  Total 

Buttes 

1* 

1  + 

1  3.5 

deflation 

(erosional ) 

(downwind  loess?) 

(no  context) 

surface: 

w/  loess 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown  6-9 

(if  Oahe 
correlation) 

w/o  loess 

1 

1 

1  3 

(erosional ) 

(pedoturbatlon) 

(no  context) 

Breaks 

ridges 

1 

1 

1  3 

(erosional ) 

(pedoturbation) 

(no  context) 

val 1 ey 

2 

2 

3  7 

(deposltional ) 

(pedoturbation) 

(may  correlate 
with  Oahe) 

Mt4 

3 

(height ) 

unknown 

unknown  6-9 

(if  as  height 
suggests) 

Mt3 

1 

1 

unknown  3 

(erosional ) 

(pedoturbation) 

(higher  where 
loess  accumu¬ 
lations  are 
present) 

Mt2 

3 

3 

3  9 

(at  least  11,000 

(at  least  11,000 

(at  least  11,000  (complel 

B.C.) 

B.C.) 

B.C.)  Oahe) 

Mtl 

2+ 

2+ 

(loess 

2+  7.5 

(to  8,000 

to  8,000 

(to  8,000  (Oahe  record 

B.C.) 

B.C.) 

B.C.)  through 
Leonard) 

High  =  3 
Average  =  2 
Low  =  1 


have  been  destroyed  by  natural  mixing  (pedotu rbat f on).  Future 
Investigators  are  asked  to  closely  examine  the  soil  matrix  to  determine  if 
pedoturbatlon  has  altered  site  integrities. 

Finally,  future  investigators  are  asked  to  seek  Insight  into  the  age  of 
the  Mt4  and  determine  the  validity  of  the  Mt2-Mtl  Oahe  chronology.  Age 
determinations  for  the  Mt4  surface  will  aid  in  understanding  the 
archeological  potential  of  this  landform.  Establishing  the  validity  of  the 
Mt2-Mtl  chronology  should  be  assigned  highest  priority.  By  understanding 
this  complex  relationship  archeologists  will  be  able  to  truly  evaluate  man- 
land  relationships  in  the  Missouri  River  Trench. 


CHAPTER  TEH 
ANALYSIS  OF  SITE 
DISTRIBUTION  PATTERNS 

Thomas  K.  Larson 


Introduction 


The  following  analysis  was  conducted  In  order  to  determine  if  site 
locations  exhibit  distinctive  envl ronmental /I ocational  characteristics 
which  distinguish  them  from  other  areas  along  Lake  Oahe  (in  the  following 
section,  the  term  “site"  is  also  used  to  refer  to  isolated  find  locations). 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  models  which 
indicate  the  probability  of  there  being  a  cultural  resource  at  a  specified 
location. 

In  order  to  develop  reliable  models,  site  locations  must  be  compared 
against  inventoried  areas  where  no  sites  have  been  recorded  (i.e.,  nonsite 
locations).  Without  the  use  of  nonsite  locations,  it  can  never  be  assumed 
the  variability  in  site  patterning  Is  anything  more  than  a  reflection  of 
the  general  environmental  variability  which  exists  within  a  given  study 
area. 


Site  locational  analyses  were  carried  out  from  three  perspectives  -  (a) 
considering  all  cultural  resources  as  a  single  category;  (b)  considering 
only  prehistoric  resources  as  an-  analytical  category;  and  (c)  considering 
one  particular  “site  type"  as  an  analytical  category.  The  sites  which  form 
the  type  analyzed  separately  are  Plains  Village  occupation  sites,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  "earthlodge  villages."  This  site  type  was  used  in  analysis 
because  It  Is  believed  to  be  a  functional  category,  it  is  a  fairly  uniform 
and  easily  defined  site  type,  and  It  is  one  for  which  there  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  specific  research  questions  posed.  If  site  patterning 
Is  observable  using  Plains  Village  occupation  sites  then  the  analysis  is  of 
extreme  value,  regardless  of  its  utility  when  dealing  with  other  types  of 
sites. 


Definition  of  Study  Units 

In  order  to  examine  site  locational  patterns,  the  entire  1985  inventory 
area  was  divided  into  square  units,  each  40  acres  in  size  (I.e.,  1320  feet, 
or  402  meters,  on  each  side).  These  units  would  correspond  to  a  quarter- 
quarter  of  land  within  a  standard  640  acre  section.  Each  forty  acre  unit 
was  assigned  an  X  and  a  Y  coordinate  based  on  a  point  of  origin  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  block. 

The  proper  X-Y  coordinates  were  assigned  to  all  recorded  cultural 
resources  within  the  study  area.  Since  many  sites  occupy  more  than  40 
acres,  a  single  site  could  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  unit.  Through  use 
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of  a  simple  computerized  routine,  this  cultural  resource  locational  Infor¬ 
mation  was  examined  to  determine  which  of  the  40  acre  units  in  the  area 
Inventoried  contain  cultural  resources.  One  hundred  seventeen  such  units 
were  defined.  An  equal  number  of  units  were  randomly  selected  to  be  used 
as  nonsite  locations,  resulting  in  234,  forty  acre  units  used  in  the 
analyses. 


Environmental  Variables  Used  in  Analysis 

A  set  of  11  environmental /locational  variables  was  measured  for  each  of 
the  234,  forty  acre  units.  These  variables  vore  selected  for  use  because 
they  have  been  found  to  be  effective  in  past  studies  (e.g.,  Sanders  et  al. 
1982;  Reher  and  Witter  1977;  Roper  1979;  Kvamme  1981;  Larson  et  al.  1986) 
and  they  can  be  gathered  from  extant  resources  such  as  topographic  maps, 
Corps  of  Engineers'  maps  and  the  geoarcheologlcal  mapping  carried  out  as 
part  of  the  1985  inventory.  The  latter  point  is  important  because  it 
allows  gathering  data  of  the  same  type  and  quality  for  both  site  and 
nonsite  locations  without  the  need  to  actually  visit  (or,  In  the  case  of 
the  1985  Inventory  area,  revisit)  the  locations.  The  11  variables  are: 


1.  Distance  to  the  Missouri  River 

2.  Distance  to  Closest  Permanent  Tributary 

3.  Distance  to  Closest  Intermittent  Tributary 

4.  Distance  to  Timber 

5.  Area  of  Tree  Cover 

6.  Geologic  Landform  Diversity  Index 

7.  Aspect  at  One-Half  Mile 

8.  Aspect  at  One-Quarter  Mile 

9.  Average  Slope 

10.  Maximum  Slope 

11.  River  Sinuosity  Index 

The  definitions  and  techniques  used  to  calculate  these  variables  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  data  gathered  or  calculated 
based  on  regional  map  sources  are  often  different  than  that  which  would  be 
recorded  in  the  field.  Site  slope  measured  in  the  field  with  a  Brunton 
compass,  for  instance,  will  often  produce  markedly  different  results  than 
slope  calculated  on  the  basis  of  elevation  points  on  a  map.  Neither  method 
is  necessarily  more  "accurate"  than  the  other;  they  are  simply  different 
types  of  measurements.  Again  using  slope  as  an  example,  if  the  site  slopes 
measured  by  a  Brunton  compass  in  the  field  were  to  be  used  in  analysis, 
then  It  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  same  technique  to  measure  slope  at 
all  nonsite  locations.  To  use  the  Brunton  readings  for  sites  and  the 
topographic  calculations  for  nonsite  areas  would  be  similar  to  "comparing 
apples  and  oranges." 

Distance  to  the  Missouri  River,  distance  to  the  closest  permanent 
tributary,  and  distance  to  the  closest  Intermittent  tributary  were  al 1 
calculated  using  a  data  set  consisting  of  the  digitized  coordl nates  for  all 
drainages  within  and  near  the  study  area.  These  readings  were  taken  every 
200  meters  along  a  channel.  The  drainage  was  also  coded  as  to  whether  it 
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was  the  Missouri  River  (last  prereservoir  channel),  a  permanent  tributary 
or  an  intermittent  tributary.  A  simple  FORTRAN  computer  program  was  then 
used  to  compare  the  coordinates  in  the  stream  database  to  the  center  points 
of  the  the  sample  units  and  find  the  closest  distances  for  each  stream 
type. 


A  similar  procedure  was  used  to  determine  the  distance  to  timber 
variable.  In  this  case,  the  data  set  used  contained  coordinates  for  the 
edges  of  timber  and  brush  mapped  on  1947  Corps  of  Engineers  maps  for  the 
Missouri  River.  Area  of  timber  was  calculated  from  the  same  data  base. 
The  FORTRAN  V  program  'TftE’DOC*1  was  used  to  calculate  the  area  (in  hectares) 
of  tree  cover  within  a  one  mile  radius  of  the  center  point  of  the  sample 
unit. 


The  geol ogle  1 andform  di verslty  i ndex  is  based  on  the  Shannon-Wiener 
Index  (Pielou  1974)  which  uses  the  proportion  of  the  occurrence  of  a  given 
category  within  the  community  and  measures  the  number  of  categories  and 
their  "evenness"  In  relation  to  one  another.  The  use  of  landforms  in  a 
diversity  calculation  Is  based  on  two  premises.  First,  following  Roper 
(1979:81)  it  is  believed  that  "sites  are  placed  not  only  on  landforms,  but 
in  relation  to  landforms."  Secondly,  landform  composition  affects  soil 
development  and  both,  in  turn,  ultimately  Influence  plant  growth  and 
community  patterning  (cf.  Hunt  1972).  This  relationship  is  especially 
Important  in  regions  such  as  the  1985  study  area  where  cultivation  and 
other  recent  human  activities  have  masked  or  destroyed  the  past  vegetative 
patterns  and  detailed  surface  soils  maps  are  not  yet  available.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  possible  that  landform  diversity  can  at  least  partially  emulate 
past  vegetative  diversity  and  yield  similar  clues  (e.g.,  Reher  and  Witter 
1977)  regarding  human  settlement  of  an  area. 

Higher  diversity  indexes  result  when  more  categories  (landforms)  are 
present  and  as  the  number  of  occurrences  for  each  category  approaches 
uniformity.  For  this  implementation  the  "community"  is  defined  as  all 
points  (matrix  locations)  falling  within  a  circle  of  one  mile  radius 
centered  on  the  given  data  point.  The  index  is  calculated  according  to  the 
following  formula: 


7 

Diversity  Index  =  |  I  Pi  log  e(Pj  )  I 

i*l 

where  P  is  the  proportion  of  the  1th  category  within  the  community.  The 
entire  area  inventoried,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  buffer  areas,  is 
represented  by  seven  landform  types  (see  Chapter  Eight),  hence  the 
summation  over  seven  categories.  Diversity  Indices  were  calculated  using 
the  Fortran  V  "GEOZONE"  program  and  a  data  set  consisting  of  the  coded 
values  for  geologic  zones  at  the  center  points  of  a  200  by  200  meter  grid 
system  superimposed  over  the  entire  study  area.  All  values  within  a  one 
mile  radius  of  the  test  point  are  used  in  the  calculation.  The  result  of 
this  calculation  is  assigned  as  the  landform  diversity  index  for  the  given 
point. 

The  program  ASPECT  was  used  to  calculate  aspect,  maximum  slope,  and 
average  slope  for  sample  units  within  the  study  area.  The  program  was 
written  in  FORTRAN  V  and  implemented  on  the  University  of  Wyoming's  CDC 
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Cyber  760.  For  the  ASPECT  program,  Z  (elevation)  coordinates  were  recorded 
for  the  center  point  of  each  block.  In  order  to  calculate  the  aspect  (see 
below)  of  each  of  the  234  units,  it  was  necessary  to  record  elevations  at 
the  canter  points  of  all  of  these  units.  It  was  also  necessary  to  record 
additional  elevations  surrounding  the  survey  area  for  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Although  one-half  mile  was  the  maximum  radius 
considered,  the  additional  one-quarter  mile  is  necessary  In  order  to  avoid 
edge-effect  distortions.  Elevations  were  recorded  in  feet  taken  from  USGS 
topographic  maps  of  the  area. 

Aspect  Is  defined  as  the  measure  of  view  spread  (after  Kvamme  1981:4). 
View  spread  is  an  arc,  measured  in  degrees,  which  extends  downhill  from  the 
elevatlonal  contour  line  that  passes  through  the  given  point.  The  size  of 
the  arc  Is  determined  as  any  view  extending  for  at  least  a  given  distance. 
Therefore,  the  value  of  aspect  for  a  given  point  Is  the  arc  which  describes 
the  widest  unobstructed  view  extending  out  a  specified  distance.  In  the 
case  of  this  1985  Lake  Oahe  study,  two  different  radii,  one-half  mile  and 
one-quarter  mile,  were  used  to  calculate  two  separate  aspect  variables. 

The  program  ASPECT  forms  an  n  x  m  matrix  (n  =  rows,  m  =  columns)  of  Z 
values  (elevations)  where  the  matrix  location  (i,j)  corresponds  to  the 
appropriate  center  point  of  a  40  acre  block  (defined  as  an  x,  y  coordinate 
pair).  Calculations  for  slope  and  aspect  are  based  on  this  matrix  of  known 
points.  In  calculating  the  aspect  for  a  given  center  point  the  program 
interpolates  elevations  at  100  meter  Intervals  along  a  radius  extending  out 
from  the  center  point  for  total  distances  of  one-quarter  and  one-half 
mile.  Elevations  are  Interpolated  for  points  along  radii  beginning  with 
the  radius  at  0  degrees  azimuth  and  continuing  at  10  degree  intervals, 
ending  with  the  radius  at  350  degrees  azimuth.  Matrix  location  (1-1, j)  is 
'north'  of,  or  0  degrees  from  matrix  location  (i,j).  If  an  Interpolated 
elevation  for  any  point  along  a  radius  Is  greater  than  the  elevation  of  the 
center  point  the  view  is  said  to  be  closed  along  that  radius. 

If  all  Interpolated  elevations  along  a  radius  are  less  than  the  center 
point  elevation  the  view  Is  said  to  be  open  along  that  radius.  Ten  degrees 
is  added  to  the  current  open  arc  measurement  if  the  previous  radius  was 
also  open,  or  the  current  open  arc  measurement  is  set  at  ten  degrees  if  the 
previous  radius  was  closed.  All  open  arcs  within  the  circle  are  calculated 
in  this  manner  and  the  largest  of  these  is  chosen  as  the  value  of  aspect 
for  the  given  point. 

Z  values  for  Interpolated  points  are  calculated  using  a  weighted 
average  of  the  Z  values  of  the  eight  nearest  known  points  according  to  the 
following  formula: 

8 

Z  w  z 

7  T  «  _ i__L_ 


where  ZI  Is  the  calculated  Z  value  for  the  Interpolated  point,  z,  is  the  Z 
value  of  the  1th  nearest  known  point,  and  wi  Is  the  weight  of  the  1th 
nearest  point,  w,  *l/di  .  The  value  di  Is  the  Euclidean  distance  between 
the  Interpolated  point  and  the  1th  nearest  known  point.  Using  this  method, 
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closer  known  points  contribute  more  to  the  calculated  Z  value  of  the  inter 
polated  point,  while  known  points  further  away  contribute  less. 


Average  slope  is  determined  by  the  mean  of  the  slopes  (in  percent 
grade)  between  each  data  point  and  the  eight  adjacent  points  in  the  grid 
system.  Maximum  slope  is  the  largest  of  these  eight  values.  Percent  grade 
is  calculated  as: 


ZC  -  ZN 

.  x  100  | 

D 


where  ZC  and  ZN  are  the  elevation  at  the  center  point  and  the  elevation  at 
an  adjacent  point,  respecti vely,  and  D  is  the  distance  between  these 
points. 

Stream  sinuosity  is  the  ratio  of  channel  length  to  down  valley  distance 
(Leopold  et  al.  1964:281).  Since  the  sinuosity  of  a  river  channel 
influences  vegetatlonal  and  soil  characteristics  of  a  given  length  of  river 
valley.  It  was  believed  that  sinuosity  might  also  Influence  settlement 
patterns.  The  sinuosity  index  was  calculated  at  the  closest  point  on  the 
Missouri  River  to  each  of  the  40  acre  sample  units.  X-Y  coordinates  along 
the  branches  of  the  Missouri  River,  taken  approximately  every  200  meters 
downstream,  were  entered  Into  a  data  file  using  US6S  topographic  maps  and  a 
digital  graphics  board.  A  COC  BASIC  program  was  then  used  to  compare  this 
database  for  the  river  to  the  file  containing  the  X-Y  coordinates  of  the 
forty  acre  units.  The  closest  point  on  the  river  was  determined  and  used 
as  the  center  point  for  determining  the  sinuosity  index.  All  river  points 
within  one  mile  upstream  and  one  mile  downstream  (straight  line  distances) 
were  selected  from  the  database.  These  were  then  used  to  calculate  the 
length  of  river  channel  which  exists  within  a  one  mile  radius  of  the  center 
point.  That  distance  was  then  divided  by  the  minimum  channel  length  (i.e., 
two  miles)  passing  through  the  center  point.  The  resultant  figure  was  used 
as  the  sinuosity  index. 


Logistic  Regression 

The  multivariate  statistical  technique  stepwise  logistic  regression 
(Engelman  1981)  was  performed  on  the  11  environmental  variables  discussed 
above  In  order  to  evaluated  their  cl  assi  f i catory  power.  The  use  of  the 
logistic  regression  technique  in  predictive  site  modelling  is  discussed  by 
Kvamme: 

This  procedure  is  logistic  regression  (Wrigley  1976)  and  it  has 
been  shown,  both  theoretically  and  empirically,  to  offer  improved 
cl assi ficatory  performance  over  discriminant  analysis  in  non¬ 
normal  situations  (Press  and  Wilson  1979;  Maynard  and  Strahler 
1981).  For  example.  Press  and  Wilson  (1979)  found  a  mean 
Improvement  of  12%  and  Maynard  and  Strahler  (1981)  showed  a  39% 
Increase  In  classification  accuracy  over  corresponding 
discriminant  analyses  of  sample  data.  Maynard  and  Strahler  (1981) 
argue  that  logistic  regression  is  the  optimal  statistical  pattern 
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classifier  for  most  situations  (those  lacking  multivariate 
normality);  the  cost  is  increased  computation  effort.  Like 
discriminant  analysis,  logistic  regression  defines  a  linear 
decision  boundary  that  optimally  separates  the  groups  when  group 
variance  structures  are  assumed  to  be  equal. 

The  logistically  devised  posterior  probability  that  location  _i_ 
belong  to  group  1  (the  site  group)  is  repeated  here  in  matrix 
form... 


P 


e 


•  +  x 


+ 


e 


•  +  B  X 


1 


1 


+ 


*  (■  +  B  X  ) 


where  X  is  a  vector  containing  measurements  of  the  environmental 
predictor  variables  at  location  1.  B  is  a  vector  of  weights,  and 
a  is  an  intercept  term  (Wrigley  T976:10)  [Kvamme  1983:72-73]. 


The  "e"  represents  the  base  of  natural  logarithms  (2.71828183).  The 
BMDP  program  Stepwise  Logistic  Regression  (Engelman  1981)  was  performed 
using  the  11  environmental  variables  at  the  117  site  locations  and  117 
randomly  selected  nonsite  locations.  In  the  first  run,  all  cultural 
resources  (both  historic  and  prehistoric)  were  considered  as  the  site 
group.  The  stepwise  procedure  selected  the  variables  distance  to  Missouri 
River,  area  of  timber,  geologic  landform  diversity  index,  aspect  at  one- 
half  mile  and  maximum  slope  as  contributing  to  the  model.  The  logistic 
regression  coefficients  for  these  five  variables  and  a  presentation  of  the 
overall  accuracy  of  the  model  are  presented  in  Table  22. 

In  the  second  run,  only  prehistoric  cultural  resources  were  considered 
as  the  site  group.  This  time  the  stepwise  procedure  selected  the  variables 
distance  to  Missouri  River,  distance  to  timber,  area  of  timber,  geologic 
landform  diversity  index,  aspect  at  one-half  mile  and  maximum  slope  as 
contributing  to  the  model.  The  logistic  regression  coefficients  for  these 
six  variables  and  a  presentation  of  the  overall  accuracy  of  the  model  are 
presented  in  Table  23. 

The  comparison  of  earthlodge  village  locations  to  nonsite  locations 
reveals  an  extremely  strong  pattern.  Stepwise  logistic  regression  selected 
the  variables  distance  to  the  Missouri  River,  distance  to  the  first 
permanent  tributary,  distance  to  the  first  intermittent  tributary,  distance 
to  timber,  area  of  timber,  aspect  at  one-half  mile,  aspect  at  one-quarter 
mile,  and  maximum  slope  as  contributing  to  the  model.  As  shown  by  the 
summary  figures  presented  in  Table  24,  the  model  for  earthlodge  villages 
exhibits  an  overall  accuracy  of  97.08  percent. 

The  utility  of  such  models  can  easily  be  demonstrated  with  an  example 
from  the  1985  Lake  Oahe  data  set.  Looking  for  the  moment  only  at  the  model 
for  earthlodge  villages  and  therefore  using  the  variables  listed  in  Table 
24,  the  following  environmental  measurements  were  gathered  at  39C078  (a 
Plains  Village  site):  Distance  to  the  Missouri  River  -  4055  meters, 
distance  to  the  first  permanent  tributary  -  1304  meters,  distance  to  the 
first  intermittent  tributary  -  156  meters,  distance  to  timber  -  51  meters, 
area  of  timber  -  298  hectares,  aspect  at  one-half  mile  -  250  degrees, 
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Table  22.  Logistic  coefficients  and  overall  classification  accuracy  of 
five  environmental  variables  used  In  the  test  of  all  cultural 
resources  versus  nonsite  locations. 


intercept  or  constant  (a)  =  -.768 


Coefficient 


Variable  Name  (B) 

Distance  to  the  Missouri  River  -0.0000711 

Area  of  tree  cover  0.00654 

Geologic  diversity  Index  1.26 

Aspect  at  one-half  mile  0.00438 

Maximum  slope  -0.243 


PREDICTED* 

ACTUAL 

0 

1 

0 

88 

(75.21%) 

29 

(24.29%) 

117 

1 

33 

(28.21%) 

84 

(71.79%) 

117 

Overall  accuracy  of  the  model  =  73.50% 

*  0  =  nonsite  locations;  1  =  site  locations 
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Table  23.  Logistic  coefficients  and  overall  classification  accuracy  of 
six  environmental  variables  used  In  the  test  of  prehistoric 
cultural  resources  versus  nonsite  locations. 


intercept  or  constant  (a)  -  -3.41 

Coefficient 

Variable  Name  (B) 

Distance  to  the  Missouri  River  -0.000147 

Distance  to  timber  0.00118 

Area  of  tree  cover  -0.0145 

Geologic  diversity  Index  1.51 

Aspect  at  one-half  mile  0.00548 

Maximum  slope  -0.282 


PREDICTED* 

ACTUAL 

0 

1 

0 

101 

16 

117 

(86.32%) 

(13.68%) 

1 

30 

43 

73 

(41.10%) 

(58.90%) 

Overal 1 

accuracy  of  the  model 

=  75.79% 

*  0  *  nonsite  locations;  1  =  site  locations 


Table  24.  Logistic  coefficients  and  overall  classification  accuracy  of 
eight  environmental  variables  used  in  the  test  of  earthlodge 
villages  versus  nonsite  locations. 


Intercept  or  constant  (a)  =  8.67 

Coefficient 

Variable  Name  ( B) 

Distance  to  the  Missouri  River  -0.00243 

Distance  to  first  permanent  tributary  0.00198 

Distance  to  first  Intermittent  tributary  -0.000536 

Distance  to  timber  -0.0117 

Area  of  tree  cover  0.0847 

Aspect  at  one-half  mile  -0.0754 

Aspect  at  one-quarter  mile  0.0754 

Maximum  slope  -3.440 


PREDICTED*  ACTUAL 

0  1 

0  115  2  117 

(98.29%)  (1.71%) 

1  2  18  20 

(10.00%)  (90.00%) 

Overall  accuracy  of  the  model  =  97.08% 

*  0  =  nonsite  locations;  1  =  site  locations 
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aspect  at  one-quarter  mile  -  270  degrees,  and  maximum  slope  -  8  percent. 
Multiplying  these  values  times  their  appropriate  logistical  regression 
coefficients  and  adding  this  to  the  Intercept  term  (see  Table  24)  yields 
the  value  of  1.307186.  Putting  this  value  Into  the  equation  given  above  in 
the  Kvamme  quote  yields  a  P  (l.e.,  the  probability  of  an  earthlodge 
village  at  this  location)  of  78.70  percent.  This  area  would  have  been 
correctly  classified  even  If  we  had  not  known  already  that  there  was  a  site 
at  that  location.  Calculating  the  variables  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  and  entering  these,  along  with  the  appropriate 
logistical  regression  coefficients  from  Table  24,  will  yield  the 
probability  of  an  earthlodge  location  In  any  40  acre  unit  within  the  1985 
study  area.  Similar  procedures  could  also  be  carried  out  to  predict  the 
presence  of  any  type  of  site  or  any  type  of  prehistoric  site  using  the 
results  presented  In  Tables  22  and  23. 


Olscussion 

The  above  analysis  demonstrates  several  Important  points.  When  It  Is 
possible  to  typologlze  sites  Into  categories  whlcn  have  functional  meaning 
(such  as  earthlodge  villages),  the  predictive  power  of  the  model  appears  to 
Increase  dramatically  (see  Tables  22-24).  This  approach  must  be  tempered, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  of  each  of  the  functional  categories  must  have  a 
sufficient  sample  of  sites  In  order  to  produce  reliable  results. 

When  functional  site  types  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  It  still  appears  that  a  model  based  on  all  cultural  resources 
within  the  area  Inventoried  has  some  value.  From  a  management  standpoint, 
the  mathematical  model  using  the  figures  In  Table  22  could  be  used  to 
predict  where  new  sites  may  be  exposed  through  erosion,  low  water,  or 
better  surface  visibility.  Such  models  can  easily  be  projected  graphically 
and  may  be  of  benefit  to  future  monitoring  efforts  along  Lake  Oahe. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Paul  H.  Sanders 


Introduction 


The  following  chapter  summarizes  the  results  of  the  1985  cultural 
resource  Inventory  of  portions  of  the  Right  Bank  of  Lake  Oahe  In  Corson 
County,  South  Dakota.  Summaries  are  provided  on  the  inventory  results,  the 
llthlc,  geoarcheologlcal  and  site  locational  analyses  and  discussions  of 
Impacts,  recommendations  and  eligibility  of  the  recorded  sites  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Inventory  Results 

The  cultural  resource  Inventory  resulted  In  the  Investigation  of  75 
sites  representing  a  wide  range  of  site  types  and  chronological  periods. 
The  Inventory  relocated  10  previously  recorded  sites,  33  new  prehistoric 
sites,  32  new  historic  sites  and  18  Isolated  finds.  Five  of  the  historic 
sites  were  not  revisited  due  to  high  water  levels  and  therefore  were  not 
assigned  Smithsonian  site  numbers.  Three  of  the  eleven  previously  recorded 
sites  contain  both  historic  and  prehistoric  components  (39C03,  39C05  and 
39C09).  All  of  the  eleven  sites  contain  evidence  of  Plains  Village 
occupations  and/or  earthlodge  depressions. 

The  new  sites  consist  primarily  of  artifact  scatters,  probable  burial 
mounds,  stone  circles  and  rock  cairns.  Diagnostic  artifacts  from  these 
sites  indicate  occupation  of  the  project  area  from  the  Middle  Plains 
Archaic  period  Into  Late  Plains  Village  times.  Evidence  of  earlier 
occupations  Is  only  In  the  form  of  isolated  finds  which  Is  typical  of  the 
Middle  Missouri  Subarea  and  the  Dakotas  in  general.  Possible  early 
occupations  may  be  found  within  the  paleosols  at  sites  39C090  and  39C0102. 

A  number  of  mound  sites  located  within  or  adjacent  to  the  project  area 
may  be  associated  with  the  Sonota  Complex  (Neuman  1975).  Prior  to  this 
Inventory  a  gap  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  known  Sonota  sites. 
Three  sites  (39C081  and  39C086  within  the  project  area  and  39C0206  just 
outside)  essentially  fill  In  the  gap  between  the  main  concentration 
approximately  five  miles  south  of  Mobridge  and  Boundary  Mound  (32SI1)  on 
the  North  Dakota-South  Dakota  border.  Additional  Investigation  of  these 
sites  will  be  necessary  to  determine  their  actual  cultural  affiliation. 

Four  non-earthlodge  Plains  Village  sites  (39C082,  39C093,  39C095  and 
39C096)  were  recorded.  The  importance  of  sites  such  as  these  lies  in  the 
Information  they  can  provide  on  off-village  activities  of  the  Plains 
Village  groups.  Numerous  authors  and  early  Euroamerlcan  explorers  and  fur 
traders  reported  the  seasonal  activities  of  the  Plains  Villagers  beyond  the 
villages,  however  little  Is  known  archeological ly  about  these  activities  or 
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the  sites  that  resulted  from  them.  Unfortunately,  little  is  left  of  these 
four  particular  sites. 

Chronological  ly,  the  Plains  Village  sites  do  not  differ  from  the 
patterns  which  were  expected.  No  Initial  Coalescent  or  Initial  Middle 
Missouri  variant  components  were  located.  However  test  excavations  at  any 
number  of  Plains  Village  sites  within  the  project  area  could  potentially, 
although  unlikely,  locate  these  early  Plains  Village  components  since 
according  to  Lehmer  (1971)  they  are  only  known  in  areas  far  to  the  south. 

Although  no  early  Plains  Village  sites  or  ceramic  assemblages  have  been 
documented  within  the  project  area,  the  radiocarbon  dates  from  Jake  White 
Bull  (39C06)  and  Davis  or  Lower  Grand  site  (39C014),  located  immediately 
outside  the  project  area  on  Indian  Memorial  Island  Indicate  otherwise. 
Radiocarbon  dates  from  these  sites  Indicate  occupations  during  the  11th  and 
14th  centuries  A.D.  (Abler  1977b:133).  Given  Lehmer's  (1971:33)  chronology 
Jake  White  Bull  (along  with  Helb  [39CA208])  probably  represents  one  of  the 
first  Extended  Middle  Missouri  villages  In  this  area. 

The  age  of  the  Extended  Coalescent  Davis  site  Is  especially  intriguing 
since  according  to  Lehmer  (1971:33),  Coalescent  groups  had  barely  entered 
South  Dakota  and  at  that  time  with  a  different  ceramic  assemblage.  These 
two  sites  raise  the  question  of  the  temporal  validity  of  Lehmer's 
chronology  and  points  to  the  need  for  additional  radiocarbon  dates  as  well 
as  a  precise  examination  of  the  Mobridge  area  for  possible  local 
contamination  which  somehow  may  be  responsible  for  the  early  dates. 

The  last  of  the  prehistoric  sites  to  be  discussed  here  concern  the 
sites  containing  stone  features.  Seven  sites  consisting  of  three  stone 
circles  and  four  sites  with  rock  cairns  were  located  within  the  project 
area.  A  number  of  rock  cairns  were  also  recorded  at  39C06  which  the 
Smithsonian  Iristltutlon-RIver  8as1n  Surveys  (see  Volume  2,  Appendix  C) 
suggest  are  burials.  Several  of  the  rock  cairns  contained  depressions 
within  their  Interiors  suggesting  that  they  had  been  potted  or  perhaps  an 
Internal  chamber/collapsed  grave.  The  function  of  these  cairns  remains  to 
be  determined;  however.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  they  also  occur 
on  two  of  the  stone  circle  sites,  39C092  and  39C0107.  Zimmerman  (1985)  has 
suggested  that  such  sites  are  the  result  of  Sioux  occupation.  If  so,  then 
perhaps  the  rock  cairns  are  prehistoric/historic  Sioux  burials  or  a  result 
of  Native  American  religious  practices.  Their  isolated  occurrences 
definitely  contrast  with  the  burial  pattern  of  the  Plains  Village  groups. 
These  sites  are  also  another  category  requiring  additional  work. 

The  historic  sites  recorded  during  the  inventory  include  a  town, 
missions,  homesteads  and  artifact  scatters  or  trash  dumps.  The  former  town 
of  Kenel  also  contained  the  St.  Benedict's  Mission  and  cemetery.  Other 
cultural  remains  believed  to  be  associated  with  missions  include  39C0131 
and  39C0142.  In  addition,  site  39C0116  may  be  associated  with  a  YMCA.  The 
role  and  function  of  such  organizations  In  terms  of  their  Interaction  with 
the  Native  American  residents  has  yet  to  be  adequately  documented,  either 
archeological ly  or  through  archival  research. 

Most  of  the  historic  sites  within  the  project  area  consist  of 
foundations  and/or  depressions  relating  to  Sioux  occupations.  No  standing 
structures  are  present  at  any  of  these  sites;  however,  many  have  the 
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potential  to  contain  buried  cultural  deposits  which  could  provide  key 
information  on  Siouan  culture  change  during  the  early  reservation  and 
Depression  eras. 

Analytical  Results 

The  analysis  of  the  artifact  assemblage  from  24  artifact  scatters 
attempted  to  examine  patterns  In  Hthic  resource  utilization.  This 
analysis  basically  expanded  temporally  and  geographically  Ahler's  (1977b) 
Investigation.  The  result  of  the  analysis  indicated  that  Knife  River  flint 
was  the  dominant  raw  material  type  utilized  throughout  the  project  area 
both  temporally  and  geographically.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  occurs 
with  the  Coalescent  Traditions  non-earthlodge  village  sites  where  a  wider 
variety  of  raw  materials  were  utilized,  duplicating  Ahler's  (1977b) 
results.  This  suggests  that  the  pattern  of  lithlc  resource  utilization 
remained  relatively  constant  until  the  arrival  of  the  Coalescent  Tradition 
peoples. 

The  geoarcheologlcal  Investigation  attempted  to  dellnate  the  age  and 
evolutionary  sequence  of  landforms  within  the  project  area.  Seven  landform 
associations  were  Identified,  consisting  of  a  series  of  erosional  buttes,  a 
deflated  erosion  surface,  dissected  "breaks",  three  fluvial  accumulation 
terraces  and  one  erosional  cut  terrace.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Investigation  was  to  examine  the  potential  of  these  landforms  to  contain 
burled  cultural  deposits  and  their  relative  age. 

The  result  of  the  Investigation  indicated  that  all  of  the  landforms 
have  the  potential  to  contain  cultural  deposits,  however,  the  Integrity  of 
such  deposits  vary  from  one  landform  to  the  next.  Landforms  with  the 
highest  potential  are  those  which  are  capped  by  sediments  referable  to  the 
Oahe  Formation*  This  formation  Is  present  on  the  Mtl  and  Mt2  terraces 
although  the  Mtl  sequence  lacks  the  early  Mallard  Island  and  lower  Aggie 
Brown  members  and  as  such  was  only  available  for  occupation  after 
approximately  7,000  years  B.C. 

The  other  landforms  capped  by  loess  also  have  a  good  potential  but  do 
not  appear  to  exhibit  the  Oahe  Formation  sequence.  This  prevents  the 
relative  dating  of  any  burled  cultural  deposits.  Such  areas  do  have  the 
potential  to  contain  the  full  range  of  cultural  occupations  from  the 
Paleolndlan  period  onward  but  would  have  to  be  dated  by  radiocarbon  samples 
or  diagnostic  artifacts. 

The  erosional  cut  terrace  and  the  "breaks"  have  the  lowest  potential 
within  the  project  area.  This  Is  because  the  sediments  within  these  areas 
do  not  preserve  archeological  deposits  very  well,  due  to  slopewash  and 
pedoturbation. 

The  site  patterning  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  Nine  has  demonstrated 
that  the  location  of  Plains  Village  occupation  sites  ("earthlodge 
villages")  Is  highly  predictable.  It  Is  suggested  the  mathematical  model 
presented  for  the  location  of  these  sites  could  be  used  to  predict  the 
location  of  village  sites  In  uninventoried  areas.  The  same  model  could 
also  be  used  to  predict  where  unrecorded  sites  may  become  exposed  due  to 
low  water,  erosion  or  Increased  ground  visibility. 
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Management  Recommendations 


The  management  recommendations  for  the  recorded  sites  are  listed  In 
Table  25.  This  table  summarizes  the  Impacts  to  each  site,  recommendations 
for  additional  work  and  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  The  rate  of  Impact  for  eligible  and  potentially 
eligible  sites  is  also  listed  In  Table  25.  More  specific  information 
concerning  pertinent  management  recommendations  and  research  topics  is 
presented  within  the  Individual  site  descriptions  (see  Chapter  Six  and 
Seven).  Two  sites  are  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
two  sites  are  considered  eligible,  46  components  at  45  sites  are  believed 
to  be  potentially  eligible  while  27  sites  and  all  18  Isolated  finds  are  not 
considered  eligible. 

The  criteria  utilized  to  assess  each  sites  eligibility  was  essentially 
Criterion  0  of  36CFR60.6: 

To  be  considered  for  listing  under  Criterion  D,  a 
property  must  have  yielded  or  must  have  the  potential  to 
yield  Important  Information  about  some  aspect  of 
prehistory  or  history,  Including  events,  processes, 
institutions,  design,  construction,  settlement, 
migration,  Ideals,  beliefs,  llfeways,  and  other  facets 
of  the  development  or  maintenance  of  cultural  systems. 

Criterion  D  allows  consideration  of  both  properties  that 
have  yielded  Important  Information  and  that  have  not  yet 
yielded  Important  Information  but  are  likely  to  do  so. 

Any  consideration  of  a  property's  eligibility  under 
Criterion  D  must  address  (1)  whether  the  property  has 
the  Information  to  contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
history  or  prehistory  and  whether  that  information  Is 
Important  (National  Park  Service  1982:28). 

Another  factor  used  In  assessing  significance  Is  the  concept  of 
Integrity. 

The  principal  test  to  establish  whether  a  property 
retains  Integrity  Is  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  property 
still  retains  the  identity  or  character  for  which  it  is 
Important.  For  a  property  important  for  its  information 
potential,  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
property  retains  enough  of  Its  original  materials  and 
their  spatial  relationships  to  be  capable  of  yielding 
valuable  data. ...A  burled  site  eligible  for  its 
Information  potential  has  Integrity  if  the  deposits 
retain  enough  of  their  original  content  and  spatial 
relationships  to  be  capable  of  yielding  valuable  data 
(National  Park  Service  1982:39-40). 

Field  assessments  of  site  Integrity  as  well  as  ability  to  yield 
additional  significant  Information  Involved  density,  type,  and  variety  of 
cultural  remains,  presence/absence  of  artifact  concentrations  or  features 
(e.g.,  hearths,  historic  or  prehistoric  depressions,  etc.),  soil  depth, 
presence/absence  of  burled  cultural  materials  and  surface  disturbances. 
For  example,  a  site  comprised  of  scattered  artifacts  and  occurring  within  a 


Table  25. 

List  of  site  management  information. 

Site  Number 

Impact/Rate* 

Recommendations 

Eligibility 

39C01 

Eroding  -  Exposed 
at  1610'  pool 
elevation  (2) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C03 

Rapid  cutbank 
erosion  (1) 

Test  prehistoric 
component 

Prehistoric  component 
potentially  ei igible 

39C05 

Rapid  cutbank 
erosion  (1) 

Test  prehistoric 
component 

Fort  Manuel  enrolled 
but  completely  eroded 
Prehistoric  component 
potentially  eligible 

39C06 

Rapid  cutbank 
erosion  (1) 

Preserve/mitigate 

Enrolled 

39C09 

Cutbank  erosion  (2)  Monitor  Cutbank  Erosion 
for  additional  burials 
Test  -  Extended 
Coalescent  Component 

Cemetery  -  Eligible 

Potentially  eligible 

39C010 

Eroding  -  Exposed 
at  1605'  pool 
elevation  (2) 

Test  site's  integrity 

Potentially  eligible 

39C012 

Intact  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C030 

Intact  with  minor 
slumping  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C031 

Under  cultivation 
(2) 

Restrict  cultivation/ 
Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C035 

Some  slumping  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C078 

Some  slumping  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C079 

None  (3) 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C080 

Minor  erosion  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C081 

Road  cut  and 
minor  erosion  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C082 

Wave  action 
cutbank  erosion 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C083 

Minor  erosion  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 
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Table  25  (cont.).  List  of  site  management  information. 

Site  Number 

Impact/Rate* 

Recommendations 

Eligibility 

39C084 

Minor  erosion 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C085 

Minor  sheetwash 
erosion 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C086 

None  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C087 

Minor  sheetwash 
erosion 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C088 

Minor  sheetwash 
erosion 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C089 

None  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C090 

Cutbank  erosion  (2)  Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C091 

Cutbank  erosion  (2)  Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C092 

Pothunting  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C093 

Wave  action 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C094 

Pothunting  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potential ly  el igible 

39C095 

Wave  action 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C096 

Wave  action 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C097 

Wave  actton 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C098 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  el igible 

39C099 

Massive  slumping, 
rapid  erosion  (1) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0100 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C0101 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  el igible 

39C0102 

Slumping  (2) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  el igible 

39C0103 

Cultivation 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C0104 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C0105 

Cultivation  (2) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0106 

Two  track  road  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

t 
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Table  25  (cont.)*  List  of  site  management  information 


Site  Number 

Impact/Rate* 

Recommendations 

Eligibility 

39C0107 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0108 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0109 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0115 

Wave  action 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

i 

* 

39C0116 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations  and 
archival  research 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0117 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations  and 
archival  research 

Potentially  eligible 

* 

i 

39C0118 

Partially  inundated 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

? 

39C0119 

Cutbank  erosion  (2)  Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

ft 

39C0120 

Wave  action/  (2) 
possible  Inundation 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0121 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

- 

39C0122 

Cultivation 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C0123 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C0124 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C0125 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0126 

Grazing 

Test  excavations 

Potential ly  el igible 

39C0127 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0128 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0129 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potential ly  eligible 

39C0130 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

1 

39C0131 

Rapid  cutbank 
erosion  (1) 

Archival  research 

Potential ly  el igible 

39C0132 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

i 

39C0133 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations  and 
archival  research 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0134 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

« 

Not  el igible 
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Table  25  (cont.).  List  of  site  management  information. 

Site  Number 

Impact/Rate* 

Recommendations 

Eligibility 

39C0135 

Cutbank  erosion 

(3)  Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0136 

Rapid  cutbank 
erosion  (1) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0137 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0138 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  eligible 

39C0139 

Grazing  (3) 

Test  excavations 

Potentially  el igible 

39C0140 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

30C0141 

Grazing 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

39C0142 

Grazing  (3) 

Archival  research 

Potentially  eligible 

L/T  885-2 

Inundation 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

L/T  885-3 

Inundation 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

L/T  885-5 

Inundation 

No  further  work 

Not  el igible 

L/T  885-8 

Inundation 

No  further  work 

Not  eligible 

L/T  885-144 

Inundation  (3) 

Archival  research 

Potentially  eligible 

♦Priority  and  rate  of  impact  for  eligible  and  potentially  eligible  sites: 

(1)  High 

(2)  Medium 

(3)  Low 
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plowed  field  would  generally  be  considered  to  have  little  integrity  or 
significance.  If,  however,  concentrations  of  cultural  material  were 
present  within  the  plowed  area,  then  the  site  could  be  considered  to  retain 
a  degree  of  spatial  Integrity  and  depending  upon  the  cultural  materials 
present,  could  be  considered  worthy  of  additional  investigations. 

These  field  assessments  were  later  rechecked  against  known  prehistoric 
and  historic  chronologies,  document  searches  and  pertinent  research  topics 
to  determine  if  the  site  could  yield  additional  important  information. 

As  noted  above,  the  key  question  concerns  the  importance  of  the 
Information  content  of  a  particular  site.  Fcr  the  present  project,  this 
was  assessed  according  to  current  or  pertinent  research  topics  as  well  as 
the  potential  of  the  site  to  contain  additional  cultural  materials  which 
could  address  these  topics.  Many  of  the  topics  pertinent  to  the  project 
area,  are  discussed  by  Buechler  (1984)  within  the  Grand-Moreau  Study  Unit. 
Most  of  Buechler's  (1984:50-51)  topics  deal  with  Plains  Village  sites; 
however,  others  concern  the  more  general  problems  of  chronology, 
subsistence  practices,  pal eoenvi ronmental  reconstruction  and  Sioux 
adaptation  to  reservation  life.  Studies  such  as  Abler  et  al.  (1974,  1977), 
Lehmer  (1970,  1971),  Frison  (1978),  Neuman  (1975),  Reeves  (1983),  Zimmerman 
(1985),  Zimmerman  and  Steward  (1981)  and  others  provide  additional 
background  information  concerning  these  topics  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
can  be  applied. 

Basically  the  main  concern  of  current  research  topics  are  related  in 
that  they  call  for  more  detailed  analyses  of  the  cultural  remains  in  order 
to  discuss  the  broader  topics  of  prehistoric  and  historic  settlement  and 
subsistence  and  cultural  chronology,  interaction  change  and  adaptation. 
Such  detailed  analyses  could  yield  information  on  such  questions  as: 

1)  What  factors  were  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Sonota 
Complex  In  this  particular  area? 

2)  Are  the  radiocarbon  dates  from  the  Jake  White  Bull,  Helb  and  Davis 
sites  truly  indicative  of  early  Plains  Village  occupations  and  if 
so  are  other  local  Plains  Village  sites  equally  early? 

3)  Except  for  39C012,  all  the  known  Extended  Coalescent  villages 
within  the  project  area  are  unfortified.  This  is  curious  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  contemporary  Terminal  Middle  Missouri 
villages  occurring  in  North  Dakota  are  typically  fortified.  What 
is  the  nature  of  these  occupations  and  their  actual  relationships 
to  one  another  or  other  cultural  groups? 

4)  A  relatively  large  number  of  rock  cairns  were  located  during  this 
Inventory.  What  is  the  function  of  these  cairns  and  are  they 
prehistoric,  historic  or  both? 

5)  As  well  as  can  be  determined,  all  of  the  historic  sites  are 
attributed  to  Reservation  Period  Sioux  occupation.  What  do  these 
sites  Indicate  concerning  Native  American  acculturation  or 
settlement  and  subsistence  practices  compared  to  prehistoric  or 
contemporary  Euroamerican  occupations? 


Another  important  consideration  presented  in  Table  23  involves  the 
adverse  impacts  to  the  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  properties  within 
the  project  area.  The  most  devastating  impacts  are  those  relating  to  the 
impoundment  of  the  Missouri  River:  Inundation  and  wave  action.  Fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  lake  level  are  perhaps  the  most  destructive  since  a  site  could 
be  above  water  one  year  and  in  no  danger  of  erosion  while  in  another  year 
higher  water  levels  could  start  eroding  the  site  away.  The  massive  amount 
of  cultural  material  on  the  beach  in  front  of  39C06,  the  Jake  White  Bull 
site,  is  a  prime  example.  Erosion  advanced  as  much  as  ten  meters  into  the 
site  in  a  single  year  as  a  result  of  record  high  lake  levels. 

The  erosion  of  the  lake  shore  by  wave  action  not  only  impacts  sites 
directly  on  the  shoreline  but  can  also  impact  sites  much  farther  away.  The 
erosion  of  the  land  along  the  shore  decreases  the  support  of  the  upland 
areas  often  causing  massive  slumping  (see  Figure  91  top).  The  exposure  of 
areas  such  as  these  along  the  shoreline  facilitates  the  location  and 
identification  of  many  sites  along  the  Missouri  Trench.  While  this  is  a 
boon  to  many  archeologists,  it  also  aids  nonprofessionals  in  the  location 
of  many  sites.  Although  many  of  these  people  are  content  to  merely  look  at 
these  materials  or  surface  collect  off  the  beach,  others  are  more 
destructive,  digging  into  features  exposed  in  the  cutbanks  (see  Figure  91 
bottom).  Unfortunately,  the  creation  of  Lake  Oahe  has  not  only  exposed 
many  sites,  it  has  also  provided  easy  access  by  boat  to  many  sites  which 
were  originally  more  difficult  or  time  consuming  to  reach  by  land.  As  a 
result,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  management  of  these  irreplaceable  resources 
becomes  even  more  critical  and  important  before  they  are  totally  destroyed. 
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I  Figure  91.  Impacts  to  project  area.  Slumping  (top)  and  pothunting 

J  (bottom). 
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Keith  H.  Duehola  and  Paul  H.  Sanders 


The  following  discussion  presents  a  concise  list  of  potential  plant 
resources  which  were  available  for  utilization  by  aboriginal  peoples  within 
the  Middle  Missouri  subarea.  The  discussions  Include  principal  uses  based 
on  ethnographic  accounts,  distributions  by  community,  seasonality  and 
potential  archeological  Implications.  The  data  presented  are  Intended  to 
provide  researchers  with  a  data  base  which  may  aid  In  addressing  questions 
concerning,  for  example,  site  locational  analyses,  (e.g..  Archer  et  al. 
1982)  settlement  and  subsistence  patterning,  pal eoenvi ronmental 
reconstruction  or  seasonality  of  site  occupancy.  Most  of  these  questions 
are  currently  Invoked  concerning  an  archeological  site's  significance  and 
ability  to  yield  additional  Information  concerning  the  prehlsory  of  the 
region  (see  e.g.,  Buechler  1984).  As  a  result,  the  following  Information 
should  be  considered  a  pertinent  and  timely  addition  to  the  ecology  of  the 
region  and  aboriginal  peoples  adaptation. 

The  use  of  wild  plant  foods  was  important  to  the  survival  of  North 
American  Indians.  Even  among  such  established  agriculturalists  as  the 
Southeastern  Indians  of  the  United  States:  They  "enjoyed  a  diversified 
food  supply  that  Included  both  wild  and  domesticated  foods,  and  It  Is 
Important  to  realize  that  wild  food  was  historically  the  more  basic  of  the 
two",  and,  "...agriculture  Influenced  rather  than  shaped  the  fundamental 
nature  of  their  cultural  and  social  organization"  (Hudson  1976:272). 
Plant  life,  "an  important  part  of  [their]  diet",  was  thoroughly  exploited 
(Hudson  1976:285).  The  most  Important  were  roots  and  tubers,  followed  by  a 
variety  of  wild  fruits  and  berries,  nuts,  and  seeds.  Nonagrlcultural 
Indians,  such  as  those  of  the  Great  Basin,  relied  on  numerous  wild  plants 
as  a  large  necessary  part  of  their  diet  (Steward  1938). 

Nomadic  Plains  Indians  also  utilized  many  plants  (e.g.,  Grlnnell  1923, 
for  the  Cheyenne).  Although  the  more  sedentary  Plains  Village  groups  of 
the  Middle  Missouri  relied  heavily  on  agricultural  crops  (Will  and  Spinden 
1906),  wild  plants  were  also  utilized  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  An  early 
observer  claimed  they  knew  many  roots  which  were  very  important  to  survival 
during  “frequent  famines"  (Abel  1939:98).  Even  during  less  severe  times 
berries  were  highly  utilized  and  the  root  of  prairie  turnip  (Psora! ea 
esculent a)  was  considered  a  valuable  trade  item  for  those  who  could  obtain 
Targe  quantities  of  It  (Abel  1939). 

Plants  have  several  valuable  characteristics.  Including  the  following: 

1.  They  provide  nutrients  and  vitamins  needed  to  balance  the  diet 

(Harrington  1967;  Varnell  1964). 

2.  A  good  diversity  of  edible  plants  and  uses  of  plants  relieves  monotony 

In  the  diet.  Certain  plants  can  be  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  others  can  be 
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cooked  as  potherbs,  others  can  yield  starchy  roots  when  baked  like 
potatoes,  and  still  others  can  be  used  to  season  meat  or  make  a  hot 
drink. 

3.  A  good  diversity  also  allows  for  reliance  on  alternate  species  if 
primary  or  preferred  sources  should  fail 'in  any  given  year.  Included 
here  would  be  emergency  foods  utilized  during  times  of  acute  food 
shortage.  For  Instance,  Steward  (1938)  reports  that  In  the  Great  Basin 
the  production  of  seeds  Is  correlated  with  rainfall,  and  that  some 
years  have  high  seed  productivity  and  others  almost  none. 

4.  Plants  are  nonmotlle.  Although  many  plants  have  a  scattered 
distribution  some  may  be  concentrated  In  certain  situations.  Therefore 
one  might  expect  or  predict  that  continual  exploitation  of  such 
concentrations  would  be  visible  In  archeological  record  by  similar 
concentrations  of  functionally  or  procurement  related  cultural 
materials.  Conversely  sites  related  to  the  exploitation  of  plants  with 
scattered  distribution  could  be  expected  to  occur  as  dispersed  cultural 
materials  (e.g..  Isolated  finds). 

5.  Plants  are  somewhat  predictable,  In  seasonality  and  location.  Allowing 
for  yearly  variation  In  productivity,  especially  in  berries  and  seeds 
as  mentioned  above,  an  area  known  to  contain  concentrations  of 
desirable  plants  can  be  exploited  year  after  year.  As  mentioned  above, 
this  should  result  In  a  higher  density  of  cultural  materials  adjacent 
to  such  concentrations. 

Seeds  and  fruits  recovered  from  archeological  sites  In  the  Middle 
Missouri  subarea  provide  ample  evidence  of  utilization  of  the  native  plant 
resources.  Charred  remains  of  several  plants  reported  In  Nickel  (1977)  and 
Benz  (1977)  Include  several  fruit  parts  or  wild  "weed"  seeds.  In  addition 
to  the  major  cultivated  crops  of  corn,  beans  and  squash,  they  found 
sunflower,  chokecherry,  wild  plum,  rose,  hackberry,  hawthorn  (Crataegus 
rotundlfolla),  Chenopodlum  spp.,  Iva,  Polygonum,  Rumex,  vetch  or  wild  pea 
(Vlcla  or  Lathyrus)  and  fruits  or'grasses  such  as  panlcgrass  (Panlcum  sp.) 
and  cordgrass  (Spartlna  sp.).  The  age  of  dated  sites  In  Nickel  (14V7)  was 
from  100  A.D.  to  1660  A.D.  His  preliminary  conclusions  were  that  overall  a 
much  greater  diversity  of  plant  resources  was  exploited  relatively  early  In 
village  occupation  of  the  Middle  Missouri,  especially  Indigenous  grasses 
and  weeds  along  with  native  cultlgens  of  sunflower  and  Iva,  even  though  the 
resource  base  may  have  been  utilized  quite  differently  within  the 
Coalescent  and  the  Middle  Missouri  Traditions.  It  should  be  noted  that  Iva 
has  not  been  observed  locally  and  Its  prehistoric  occurence  at  the  Hel b 
site  (Falk  and  Calabrese  1973)  appears  to  represent  a  prehistoric 
Introduction  of  the  plant  which  has  since  been  out  competed  by  native 
vegetation. 

It  has  recently  been  recognized  (Hudson  1976:258)  that  "...  modern 
anthropologists  have  come  to  understand  that  (preliterate  people)  possess 
remarkably  detailed  knowledge  of  their  environment,"  Including,  of  course, 
plants.  However,  many  uses  such  as  gathering  of  greens,  young  shoots,  or 
roots  for  food,  or  various  plant  parts  for  medicinal  use  Involve  soft  plant 
tissues  which  are  not  preserved  In  archeological  sites,  except  under 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances  (see  e.g.,  Mlnnis  1981).  Even  If  a 
fragment  of  charred  root  or  tuber  were  recovered  and  recognized,  species 
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Identification  would  probably  be  Impossible.  As  a  result,  the 
archeological  record  Is  biased  against  plants  not  composed  of  some  type  of 
hardened  tissue,  such  as  nuts,  many  seeds,  fruit  pits  and  wood. 

In  order  to  provide  a  realistic  plant  resource  base  for  the  Middle 
Missouri  a  list  of  plants  was  compiled  from  distribution  maps  of  the  Great 
Plains  flora  (Great  Plains  Flora  Association  1977)  which  Includes  plants 
knows  to  occur  In  Corson  County,  South  Dakota.  These  maps  are  based  on 
specimens  In  numerous  herbaria,  and  a  dot  Is  present  In  each  county  from 
•  which  a  specimen  has  beer,  collected.  Since  reservation  lands  have  probably 

been  less  extensively  sampled,  species  known  from  neighboring  counties 
along  the  Missouri  River  were  also  added  to  the  list.  These  Include 
Campbell,  Dewey  and  Walworth  counties  In  South  Dakota  and  Emmons  and  Sioux 
,  counties  In  North  Dakota.  The  final  list  contained  650  species  of  vascular 

plants,  seventy-seven  of  which  are  Introduced  taxa,  leaving  573  native  taxa 
to  form  the  baseline  data  presented  In  Table  1. 

Table  1  lists  the  native  plants  with  known  historical  uses  and  also 
summarizes  the  uses  and  assigns  the  taxa  to  the  ten  plant  communities 
described  In  the  vegetation  section  of  Chapter  Two.  Genera  containing 
more  than  one  species  with  the  same  or  similar  use  are  Included  under  the 
generic  name  (e.g.,  28  species  of  Carex  becomes  Carex  28  spp.).  Uses  are 
based  on  the  literature  and  Includes  Information  for  tribes  from  the  region 
(Rogers  1980  for  the  Sioux;  Gilmore  1919  for  Missouri  River  tribes),  from 
elsewhere  In  the  Great  Plains  (Grlnnell  1923  for  the  Cheyenne;  Hell  son  and 
Gadd  1974  for  the  Blackfeet),  the  Great  Basin  (Steward  1938),  and  from 
general  treatments  (Harrington  1967;  Medsger  1966;  Vogel  1970;  and  Yanovsky 
1936).  By  using  a  variety  of  sources,  from  different  areas,  ensures  the 
inclusion  of  species  for  a  realistic  resource  base.  Certainly  no  single 
group  utl 1 Ized  all  the  plants  on  tne  list  or  necessarily  used  the  same 
species  for  similar  purposes.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  these  peoples 
which  are  known  to  have  occupied,  passed  through  or  visited  the  region  for 
trading  would  be  expected  to  exploit  the  local  plant  resource  base  In 
their  own  accustomed  manner.  Because  of  these  cultural  factors,  as  well  as 
past  environmental  changes  which  may  have  altered  the  abundance  or 
presence  of  different  plant  species,  the  Inclusion  of  the  species  on  the 
list  from  a  variety  of  sources  seems  appropriate. 

The  plants  listed  In  Table  1  have  also  been  assigned  to  various  use- 
related  categories.  Greens  are  general ly  young  shoots,  leaves  or  stems 
which  were  usually  eaten  raw  or  cooked  as  potherbs.  Underground  Is  a 
category  for  roots,  tubers,  rhizomes  and  bulbs  which  were  baked,  ground  for 
flour,  constitute  Ingredients  In  stews  or  soups  or  eaten  raw.  Fleshy 
■  fruits  mainly  consist  of  berries  or  are  at  least  berry-like  (l.e.,  juicy). 

They  may  be  eaten  Immediately,  dried  for  later  use  and  also  provide  an 
important  constituent  of  pemmlcan,  etc.  Nonfleshy  fruits  Include  dry 
fruits  such  as  acorns,  and  seeds  which  were  often  parched  and  ground  Into 
*  flour.  This  latter  category  also  Includes  the  Hfru1t-1  Ike"  ground  plum 

(Astragalus  crasslcarpus)  and  milkweed  (Ascleplas  spp.)  which  were 
generally  cooked  as  potherbs  (Harrington  1967^1  Beverage  plants  were  used 
In  making  warm  drinks  (l.e.,  teas)  and  obtained  largely  from  the  leaves. 
Flavoring  Includes  primarily  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  plants  used  In 
seasoning  meat  or  soups  and  for  thickening  stews.  Emergency  plants  are 
those  spelcles  normally  not  eaten  or  a  plant  part  not  usually  eaten,  but 
which  were  eaten  In  emergency  or  starvation  situations.  An  example  of  the 
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latter  Is  the  Inner  bark  (cambium)  of  cottonwood.  Medicinal  is  a  broad 
category  encompassing  all  reported  medicinal  uses,  both  Internal  and 
external.  Another  broad  category  Is  Manufacture.  This  Includes  plants 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  usually  household  in  nature.  Including 
weaving  of  mats  or  backrests,  lining  of  flreplts,  stuffing  for  pillows, 
etc.,  tanning  and  dyeing  uses  and  in  making  arrow  shafts.  Construction 
plants  also  includes  the  use  of  trees  In  building  earthlodges,  and  tall 
grasses  or  rushes  for  thatching.  Miscellaneous  has  five  subcateqories: 
a^smoklng  material;  b=gum;  c*sap;  d*ceremon1al  or  play  plants;  and 
e*cosmet1c,  primarily  as  soap  or  deoderant. 

Individual  taxa  In  Table  1  have  been  assigned  to  the  ten  plant 
communities  described  In  Chapter  Two.  The  distribution  of  the  number  of 
species  within  the  communities  Is  based  on  personal  observations  along  the 
Missouri  River  In  North  Dakota,  supplemented  by  the  literature,  especially 
Stevens  (1970)  and  Gleason  and  Cronqulst  (1963)  for  the  numerous  species  of 
Carex.  Although  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  Include  information  on  the 
average  densities  or  even  general  abundance  of  Individual  species  within 
each  community  this  was  available  for  only  a  few  species  and  therefore  was 
not  Included  In  this  study. 

Many  things  may  be  Interpreted  from  the  data  in  Table  1.  It  is 
Immediately  apparent  that  a  large  resource  base  consisting  of  a  total  of 
334  taxa  Is  present  In  the  Middle  Missouri  Area.  Of  this  total,  numerous 
species  are  available  for  medicinal  use,  manufacture,  making  beverages  and 
seasoning.  Besides  enhancing  the  flavor  of  bland  foods,  many  of  the  latter 
species  may  have  Important  nutritional  value  (Yarnell  1964).  Seventeen 
species  were  used  for  construction  purposes.  Eighteen  can  provide 
emergency  food,  but  many  of  the  normal  edible  plants,  such  as  rhizomes  of 
wheatgrass,  could  have  also  served  as  emergency  food  with  proper 
preparation.  In  addition,  a  large  variety  of  greens  and  nonfleshy  fruits 
and  seeds  and  a  fair  amount  of  underground  plant  parts  and  fleshy  fruits 
are  present  in  the  area.  This  resource  base  could  be  drawn  upon  by  various 
occupants  of  the  region  based  on  prior  experience  and  tradition,  trial  and 
error  or  cultural  diffusion  of  knowledge  from  other  areas. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  plants  listed  in  Table  1  were  probably 
more  thoroughly  exploited  than  others.  Their  relative  importance  can  be 
inferred  from  the  number  of  references  cited  for  each  taxa  In  Table  1.  A 
partial  11st  of  what  appears  to  be  some  of  the  more  widely  used  include: 
Echnlnacea  and  Ratlblda  for  medicine;  fleshy  fruits  of  Amel anchier, 
Prunus.  Ribes  (3  species  each),  Rosa ,  Rubus  (2  species  each)  and 
Shepherdla;  underground  parts  of  Hellanthus  tuberosus,  Psoralea,  and 
Saglttarla;  greens  of  Chenopodlum.  Hellanthus  (6~  species)  and  Quercus.  It 
Is  also  apparent  that  some  widely  utilized  plants  like  PsoraTea  were 
exploited  only  for  their  root  while  others  had  a  wide  range  of  uses.  For 
example  Sclrpus  and  Typha  could  be  utilized  for  their  greens  from  young 
shoots,  starchy  rhizomes,  dry  seeds  and  manufacture  uses.  As  a  result  the 
exploitation  of  the  resource  base  could  focus  on  a  single  desirable  product 
In  some  plants  or  on  several  products  In  others. 

The  plant  communities  with  the  highest  numbers  of  useful  plants  listed 
In  Table  1  are  Cottonwood  Forest,  Andropogon  scoparlus  Prairie  (116  taxa 
each)  and  Mixed-grass  Prairie  (111  taxa).  Fairly  high  numbers  are  also 
present  In  Wet  Meadow  (89),  Hardwood  Draw  (89),  Badlands  (72),  Meslc  Forest 
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Table  1.  List  of  Potential  Plant  Resources. 


Uses : 

Jem 

Acer  negundo  - 
So>  elder 
Achillea  minefoliimi  . 

Yarrow 

Agastache  foeniculaceum  - 
Agropyron  (2  jpp.)  .  X 

Wheat grass 
Allsma  (2  spp. )  • 

Water  plantain 
Allium  (2  spp.)  * 

Wild  Onion 
Ambrosia  (3  spp.)  - 
Ragweed 

Amarenthus  (3  spp.)  -  X 

Pigweed 

Anelanchier  alnifolle 
Juneberry 

Amorpha  canescens  - 
Leadplant 
A.  frutlcosa  - 
False  indigo 
Amphicarpa  bracteata  - 
hog  peanut 

Andropogon  gerardi  . 

Big  bluestam 
A.  scoparlus  • 

Little  bluestem 
Anemone  (4  spp . )  - 
Windflower 

Antennarla  (4  spp.)  • 

Pussytoes 

Apocynum  (3  spp.)  - 
Indian  hemp 

Aqullegla  canadensis  - 
wild  columbine 
Arnica  fulgens  - 
Arnica 

Artemisia  (7  spp.)  . 

Wormwood,  sage 

Ascltplas  (3  spp.)  -  X 

Ml 1  tweed 

Aster  (9  spp.)  -  x 

Aster 

Astragalus  adsurgens  - 
Hi lk vetch 

A.  canadensis  •  x 

Canada  mllkvetch 
A.  crasstcarpus  • 

Ground  plum 

Atrlplea  (5  spp.)  -  * 

Saltbush,  sllverscale 
Beckmannla  syzlgachne  -  X 

Sloughgrass 

Bidens  (3  spp.)  -  X 

Beggar's  sticks 
Cast! tic je  sesslli flora  - 
Indian  paintbrush 
Carea  (28  spp.)  -  X 

Sedge 

Cettls  occidental^  • 

Hackberry 

Cerastium  (3  spp.)  -  X 

Chick weed 

Chenopodtum  (7  spp.)  -  X 

Goose foot 

Cirsium  (2  spp.)  -  XX 

Thistle 

Clematis  llgustlclfolla  - 
Virgin's  bower 
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Cleoaie  serrulate  -  x 

Seeplant 

Cornu*  stolonlftr*  • 

Rod  otter  dogwood 
Coryphantna  vivlpera  - 
Ball  cactus 

Crataegus  cnrysocerpa  • 
Hautnorn 

Cyaopterus  acaults  -  X 

Biscuit root 

Cyperus  (4  spp.)  -  * 

Nut sedge 

Descuralnla  pinnate  -  X 

Tansy  austard 
Echinacea  angustlfolia  • 

Cone flower 

Echlnocnloa  auricata  • 
Barnyard  grass 
Eleocharls  (5  spp.J  - 
Spikerutn 

El yams  canadensis  - 
Canada  wild  rye 
Epilobiua  (2  spp.)  -  X 

HI  I  low  herb 

Equlsetuai  (4  spp.)  -  X 

Horsetail 

Erlgcron  (2  spp.)  - 

Fleabane 

Eriogonua  (3  spp.)  -  X 

HI  Id  buckwheat 
Eragarla  (2  spp.)  • 

HI  Id  strawberry 
Fraitnus  pennsyl vanlcus  • 
Green  ash 

Frltlllarla  atropurpurea  - 
Fritillarla 

Gal lu*  (3  spp.)  -  X 

Bedstraw 
Geua  trlflorua  - 
Prairie  sanke 

Glycerla  (2  spp.)  X 

Nannagrass 

Glycyrrhiia  leptdota  -  X 

uild  liccorice 
Grindelia  squarrosa  - 

Guawieed 

Gutterrexia  sarothrae  - 

Snakeweed 

Hedeoaia  (2  spp.)  - 
Penny roya  I 

Helianthus  (S  spp.)  - 
Hi  1 d  sunflower 
H.  tuberosus  • 

Jerusalem  artichoke 
Heracleuai  sphondyliua  X 

Cow  parsnip 

Heuchera  richerdsonii  - 
Al  unroot 

Hordeua  jubatue  •  X 

Bottlebrush  squtrreltall 
Huaulus  lupulus  -  X 

Hops 

Hydrophyllua)  yirginlanuai  -  X 
Haterleaf 

Iris  eistouriensls  - 
Utld  iris 
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Table  1 


continued 


Juncus  balttcus  -  (X  X  d  GR,S  1  1 

Baltic  ruth 

Juniper us  (3  spp.)  -  X  X  X  X  X  X  d  G.SR.H.R.V  113  31 

Juniper 

Xuhnla  eupatorlotdes  -  X  R  111 

Xuhnla 

Lactuca  (3  spp.)  -  X  b  H ,R  3333 

Wild  lettuce 

lepidlum  denslf  Ion*  X  X  X  R  11 

Pepperueed 

lietrls  punctata  X  R  11 

Blazing  star 

Lilli*  philadelphlci*  X  R  11 

Wild  lily 

Llnun  (3  spp.)  -  *  G.N.R  3  3  3 

Wild  fl» 

Llthospeneun  (3  spp.)  .X  X  R  3  3  3 

Stoneseed 

lomatlum  (3  spp.)  -  X  X  X  X  t  G.GR.R  3  3 

Biscuit root 

Lycopus  (3  Spp.)  •  X  IR  3333 

Bugleweed 

Lygodesmla  Juncoi  -  X  b  G.R  11 

Skeletonweed 

Mentha  arvensls  -  XXX  G.GR.M,R,S,V  1  1  1 

Wild  mint 

Mentzel  la  decapotala  -X  R  1 

Blezlngstar 

MlrablMs  (3  spp.)  -  X  G.R  331 

Umbrellawort 

Monarda  flstulosa  -  XXX  G.GR.R.V  11  11 

Bergamot 

Monol opl s  nuttal 1  lane  -XX  M.R  1 

Rovortyaicod 

Huslneon  dlvarlcatum  X  r  1 

Musi  noon 

Nuphar  lutti*  •  XX  G.N.R  1 

Spaddordock 

Oonothora  (4  spp.)  •  XXX  H,R,S  3  3  3  3 

Eroding  primrose 

Onosnodli*  nolle  -  X  R  1  1 

Herb la seed 

Opuntla  polyacantha  -  XXX  d  SR, H. M.R  1  1 

Plains  prickly  pear 

Orobanclte  (3  spp.)  -  X  N.R.S  3  3  3 

Broomrape 

Oryzopsls  hymenoldes  -  X  H.M.R.S  1  1  1 

Indian  rlcegrass 

Oxalls  (3  spp.)  •  X  X  G.R  3  3  3  3  3 

Wood  sorrel 

Panlcim  (7  spp.)  -  X  R  S  6  1  3 

Pan  1  egress 

Pensteieon  (3  spp.)  -  X  X  G.R  3  3 

Beardtongue 

Pete  1  ostemon  (4  spp.)  -  X  X  X  b  G.R  4  3  4 

Prairie  clover 

Pt>a laris  arundlnecee  -  X  X  R  11 

Reed  canerygrass 

Phragaltes  australis  XXX  I  c  GR.R.S  1  1 

Giant  reedgrass 

PDysalls  (3  spp.)  -  I  G.H.R  33  3 

Ground  cherry 

Plantago  (3  spp.)  -XX  M.R  13  31 

Plantain 

Polygonatun  bl florun  -XX  R  11 

Solomon's  seal 

Polygonum  (9  spp.)  X  X  X  R  116417 

Smart ueed 
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Table  1 


continued 


Usas: 


Tin 

PopuluS  daltoldas  • 
Cottonwood 
P.  tranulotdas  • 

Quaking  apsan 
Potaaogaton  (6  spp.)  - 
Pondwaad 

Potont 1 1 1  a  ansarlna  - 
Clnpuafoll 
Prunul  (3  tpp.)  - 

Chokacharry,  plus,  etc. 
Psoralaa  asculanta  - 
Ttpsln,  prairla  turnip 
Quarcus  aacrocarpa  • 

Bur  oat 

Ratlblds  coluamtfdra  - 
Pralrla  conaftowar 
Rhus  aroaidtica  - 
Skunk bush 
Ribas  (3  spp.)  - 

Currant,  goosabarry 
Rorlppa  (2  spp.)  - 
harsh  crass 
Rosa  (2  spp.)  • 

Wild  rosa 
Rubus  (2  spp.)  - 

Raspbarry,  blackbarry 
Ruaai  (6  spp.)  • 

Dock 

Saglttarla  (2  spp.)  - 
Arrowleaf 
Sal 1j  (6  spp.)  • 

Willow 

Salvia  rtflaxa  • 

Saga 

Scirpus  (7  spp.)  - 
Bulrush 

Scutallarla  (2  spp.)  • 

Skul leap 

ShaphardU  argantaa  - 
Buffalo  harry 
Sllana  antlrrhlna  - 
Catchfly 
Slua  suava  • 

Wat ar  parsnip 
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Sallaclna  statists  • 
Falsa  soloaon's  saal 
Sal las  harbacaa  - 
Carrion  flowar 
So !anua  (2  spp.)  • 
Nlghtshada 
Soltdago  (6  spp.)  - 
Goldanrod 

Spargantua  aurycarpua  - 
Burraad 

Spartlna  (2  spp.)  - 
Coraqrnt 

Spnaaralcaa  cocclnaa  - 
Globa  aallow 
Sporobolus  (2  spp.)  - 
Dropsaad 

Stachys  palustrls  - 
Had  pa  nattla 
Stanlaya  plnnata  - 
Prlnca's  pluaa 
Stlpa  (2  spp.)  - 
Naadlaandthraad 
Suaada  (2  spp.)  - 
Saabllta 
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X  X  X 
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X  XX 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 

X  X 

X  X 
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H. M.R 
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X  R.S.V 
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X  X  G.R 
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X  G 

X  R 
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Table  1 


continued 


Tone 

Synphorlcorpos  occldentklls 
Buckbrush 

Thollctrue  (2  spp.)  • 
Heodourue 

Thernopsts  rhoabifolW  - 
Golden  p«* 

Toulcodondron  rydbergll  • 
Poison  Ivy 

Trodescontle  (2  (PP.)  • 
Splderxort 

Typbo  (  2  spp.)  - 
Cot toll 

Ulnus  onertcens  - 
Rnerlcon  tin 

Urtlco  d1o4co  • 

Stinging  nottlt 

Verbeno  (3  spp.)  - 
Verve in 

Veronlce  (2  spp.)  - 
Speedwell 

Vlburnun  lentego  * 

Arroaxood 

Vide  enerlcono  • 
notch 

Vlolo  (4  ipp.)  - 
violet 

VltlS  (2  spp.)  • 
wild  gropo 

Vucce  glouco  - 
Vucce 

Mtonlo  oguotlco  - 
Mild  plco 
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(64)  and  Sand  Dunes  (57)  while  Marsh  (35)  and  Lacustrine  (7)  have 
relatively  low  numbers.  This  sequence  also  roughly  follows  a  diminution  in 
ar$al  extent  of  the  communities  and  could  potentially  be  taken  to  Indicate 
the  relative  rank  of  community  importance  or  utilization  in  a  cultural 
resource  base.  Yarnell  (1964)  believes  that  the  major  food  categories: 
greens,  underground  parts,  fleshy  fruits  and  nonfleshy  fruits  and  seeds 
were  the  most  Important  to  Native  Americans.  Table  1  lists  259  species  in 
these  four  categories  while  Figure  1  Illustrates  their  distribution  among 
the  communities. 

Although  It  was  stated  above  that  the  size  of  the  communities  could 
potentially  be  taken  for  cultural  Importance,  Figure  1  shows  that 
communities  of  lesser  areal  extent  often  contain  higher  numbers  of  edible 
plants.  For  instance.  Wet  Meadows  have  the  highest  numbers  of  greens  and 
nonfleshy  fruits  and  seeds.  Although  larger  communities  such  as  Mixed- 
grass  Prairie,  Andropoqon  scoparlus  Prairie  and  Cottonwood  Forest  also  have 
large  numbers  of  these.  Wet  Meadows  however  have  a  dense  herbaceous 
vegetation  and  may  be  more  likely  to  contain  concentrations  of  these  food 
types.  The  relatively  small  size  of  this  community  as  well  as  the  Badlands 
community  would  favor  the  localization  of  food  resources  which  would 
facilitate  their  exploitation. 

The  Marsh  community  contains  the  highest  number  of  utilized  underground 
plant  parts.  Some  of  these  Include  Saglttarla.  Scl rpus  and  Typha  species 
which  were  mentioned  above  as  having  numerous  uses.  Hardwood  Draws  on  the 
other  hand  contain  the  largest  number  of  species  with  fleshy  fruits.  The 
relatively  large  number  of  references  to  these  species  In  Table  1  reflects 
a  highly  desirable  and  utilized  resource.  Cottonwood  Forests  and  Mesic 
Forests  also  have  high  numbers  of  fleshy  fruit  plants,  but  many  of  the 
species  are  shrubs  which  probably  have  a  more  scattered  distribution.  In 
contrast.  Hardwood  Draws  often  contain  concentrations  of  these  species  (see 
descriptions  of  communities  In  Chapter  2)  so  that  we  might  expect  a 
greater  exploitation  of  Hardwood  Draws.  As  Indicated  by  Table  1,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  most  habitats  in  the  region  contain  species  which  could  have 
been  utilized.  Information  derived  from  Figure  1  Indicates  that  those  of 
the  smaller  communities  may  have  actually  been  more  Important  due  to  the 
concentration  of  resources  and  consequently  could  have  sustained  more 
Intense  exploitation.  As  noted  previously,  this  Intensity  of  exploitation 
may  be  reflected  archeological ly  by  corresponding  higher  densities  of 
cultural  materials  (l.e.,  when  the  various  plant  parts  could  be  harvested). 

Another  Important  factor  Is  seasonality  of  availability.  The 
availability  of  major  plant  food  categories  Is  presented  for  each  plant 
community  (except  Lacustrine)  In  Figures  2a  -  1.  This  Is  based  on  the 
number  of  taxa  which  can  be  potentially  havested  by  month,  as  judged  by 
personal  observations  and  supplemented  by  the  literature.  As  such,  these 
graphs  may  not  represent  completely  accurate  dates,  but  should  be  taken  to 
reflect  more  of  a  general  seasonality  (e.g.,  early  spring*  mid  summer, 
etc). 

Examination  of  the  graphs  reveals  a  general  pattern  of  availability. 
The  peak  availability  of  greens  Is  In  the  spring  with  the  curve  usually 
falling  rapidly  to  very  low  numbers  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  This 
Is  because  greens  consist  primarily  of  tender  young  shoots  and  leaves  which 
later  often  become  fibrous,  tough  or  unpalatable  In  other  ways.  These 
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resources  would  be  expected  to  be  most  utilized  In  the  spring,  not  only 
because  they  become  available  then  but  this  would  also  be  a  time  when 
stored  winter  food  supplies  were  being  depleted.  The  availability  of 
greens  in  the  Badland  community  (Figure  2b)  does  not  drop  as  rapidly  from 
the  early  season  peak,  so  exploitation  of  greens  there  could  be  extended. 

The  number  of  species  with  nonfleshy  fruits  and  seeds  generally  reaches 
a  peak  In  July  with  some  species  extending  Into  September  and  October. 
This  should  be  expected  since  the  plants  have  to  flower,  set  fruit  and 

*  mature  before  they  can  be  harvested.  Steward  (1938:20)  states  that  many 
plant  products  In  the  Great  Basin  are  available  for  only  a  short  time 
(e.g.,  from  when  seeds  mature  to  time  of  dispersal)  which  can  be  seen  In 
the  rather  narrow  peaks  of  availability  In  greens  and  nonfleshy  fruits  and 

t  seeds  in  Figure  2.  However  by  exploiting  a  variety  of  species  and  habitats 

allows  the  harvesting  period  can  be  extended  from  April  to  November. 

The  availability  curves  for  fleshy  fruits  are  either  rather  flat,  due 
to  a  small  number  of  species  or  else  have  a  rather  broad  peak  In  mid  summer 
when  most  species  become  mature  (see  e.g..  Figure  2d).  Once  mature  the 
fruits  of  many  species  tend  to  remain  on  the  parent  plant  (mostly  shrubs), 
for  a  longer  time  than  dry  fruits  and  seeds.  This  fact,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  species  maturing  at  slightly  different  times  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  helps  to  broaden  the  curve  and  extend  availability. 

The  curves  for  underground  plant  parts  are  also  rather  flat.  Mixed- 
grass  Prairie,  Badlands  and  Andropogon  scoparlus  Prairie  communities 
(Figures  2a,  b,  and  c)  have  a  slight,  broad  peak  In  late  spring  or  early 
summer,  while  In  Marsh  (Figure  2f)  It  rises  quickly  In  the  early  season  to 
a  flat  curve  from  late  spring  onward.  While  most  underground  parts  could 
be  available  year-round  they  have  to  be  located  when  the  above-ground  parts 
are  present.  In  the  upland  communities  these  plants  Include  Lomatium  and 
Cymopterus  (bl scultroots).  All lum  (wild  onion)  and  Psoralea  (prairie 
turnip)  which  have  either  a  edible  root  or  a  bulb.  These  plants  grow  and 
flower  primarily  from  early  to  late  spring.  Once  the  flowering  and  fruit 
set  Is  complete  the  above  ground  parts  dry  up  or  decay  and  blow  away.  As  a 
result,  these  plants  can  only  be  located  during  a  brief  period  of  time.  In 
Marsh  or  Wet  Meadow,  however,  most  of  the  plants  flower  and  set  fruit  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  with  the  underground  parts  consisting  of 
rhizomes.  Once  new  vegetative  growth  Is  Initiated  In  the  spring,  the  above 
ground  parts  usually  remain  attached  for  a  longer  or  Indefinite  period. 
Thus  a  steep  early  season  curve  reflects  the  appearance  of  locating 
evidence  which  Is  followed  by  a  relatively  flat  curve  reflecting  their 
extended  availability. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  summarizes  and  Integrates  the  previous 
information  In  order  to  Interpret  probable  exploitation  of  the  plant 
communities  of  the  Middle  Missouri  and  suggests  possible  Interpretations  or 

*  predictions  about  archaeological  site  locations,  seasonality  and  cultural 
use  of  the  communities.  In  many  cases  these  represent  hypotheses  which  can 
be  tested. 

The  uplands  Hardwood  Draws  contain  a  high  number  of  fleshy  fruits 
(Figure  1)  that  are  often  locally  concentrated  and  were  highly  desired 
historically  (Table  1).  These  are  available  mostly  from  mid  summer  to 
early  autumn  (Figure  2d).  This  community  should  be  specifically  exploited 
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then.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  season. 

Also  In  the  uplands,  the  Badland  community  contains  a  high  number  of 
greens  available  mostly  In  spring,  a  fair  number  of  underground  plant  parts 
would  be  available  by  then  with  a  high  number  of  nonfleshy  fruits  and  seeds 
available  from  early  to  late  summer  (Figures  1  and  2b).  While  this 
community  Is  normally  sparsely  vegetated  this  could  In  fact  facilitate 
locating  or  collecting  the  resource.  Since  many  of  the  utilized  plants  are 
annuals  (e.g.,  Chenopodlum  and  some  Atrip! ex  species),  the  open  nature  of 
the  Badlands  may  promote  greater  abundance  of  these  particular  species. 
Furthermore,  many  species,  such  as  Lomatlum,  Cymopterus.  and  At  rl  pi  ex.  are 
most  abundant  on  clay  soils  and  so  they  might  be  expected  to  be  more 
prevalent  In  the  Badland  community  than  elsewhere. 

The  two  upland  grassland  communities.  Mixed-grass  Prairie  and 
Andropogon  scoparius  Prairie,  have  high  numbers  of  species  producing  greens 
early  In  the  season  at  a  time  when  fresh  food  would  be  greatly  needed  (see 
Figures  1,  2a  and  2c).  These  communltes  also  contain  numerous  nonfleshy 
fruits  and  seeds  which  could  be  harvested  later  in  the  season.  However, 
many  of  these  plants  are  usually  scattered,  especially  In  the  first 
community.  This  would  require  a  rather  generalized  and  widespread 
exploitation  of  these  habitats.  Site  locations  for  resource  procurement 
especially  on  the  rolling  uplands,  therefore  might  be  expected  to  be 
distributed  randomly,  or  be  more  strongly  Influenced  by  other  factors,  such 
as  proximity  to  resources  In  Hardwood  Draws  or  Badlands,  protection  from 
the  elements,  nearness  of  water,  hunting  needs,  etc. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  plants  with  edible  underground  parts 
available  (Figure  1).  Several  of  these  are  available  earlier  In  the  season 
(Figures  2a  and  c)  than  similar  plants  In,  for  instance,  the  Marsh 
community  (Figure  2f).  One  of  these  Is  the  highly  esteemed  Psora  lea 
esculenta  (prairie  turnip  or  tlpsln,  see  references  In  Table  1,  also 
Gilmore  1919).  This  was  assigned  to  both  communities  but  Is  probably  more 
abundant  In  Andropogon  scoparius  Prairie.  Along  the  Missouri,  this  plant 
tends  to  occur  on  nl 11  sloes  with  rocky  or  gravelly  soil  which  usually 
support  Andropogon  scoparius  Prairie.  However  on  hillsides  at  distances 
away  from  the  River  the  prairie  turnips  might  be  expected  to  occur  within 
the  Mixed-grass  Prairie  community.  Fires  were  probably  more  frequent  here 
prior  to  fire  suppression  activities  which  may  have  also  enhanced  the 
establishment  of  this  plant  (Herman-Parker  1978). 

Although  the  lowland  Marsh  community  contains  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  useful  plants,  (Table  1)  It  actually  contains  the  highest  number 
of  plants  with  edible  underground  parts  (Figure  1).  These  plants  are  high 
In  carbohydrates  and  can  be  dried  and  stored  for  winter  use  and  nearly  all 
are  available  and  Identifiable  from  about  early  summer  to  autumn  (Figure 
2f).  This  differs  with  underground  plant  parts  In  upland  communities 
because  the  above  surface  portion  of  the  plant  quickly  disappears.  In 
addition  many  of  these  plants  have  several  uses  Including  manufacturing  and 
the  collection  of  greens  or  young  shoots  In  spring  (Table  1,  Figure  2f). 
Several  of  the  species  have  been  widely  utilized  historically  (Table  1). 
Many  of  the  taxa,  for  example  Typha  (cattail)  form  dense  patches,  allowing 
for  efficient  exploitation.  In  general,  this  community  contains  resources 
which  could  be  effectively  exploited  partly  In  the  spring  but  primarily  In 
the  late  season. 
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Usually  adjacent  to  the  Marsh  Is  the  Wet  Meadow  community  which 
contains  the  highest  number  of  greens  (available  mostly  in  late  spring)  as 
well  as  nonfleshy  fruits  and  seeds  (mostly  available  In  mid  summer)  of  any 
community  In  the  area  (Figure  1  and  2g).  A  fair  amount  of  underground 
plant  parts  are  also  available  from  late  spring  onward  (Figure  2g).  These 
products  are  obtained  from  species  which  may  form  concentrations. 
Exploitation  Is  also  promoted  since  only  a  narrow  zone  Is  occupied  by  the 
Wet  Meadow  community.  Since  Wet  Meadow  and  Marsh  communities  are  adjacent. 
It  seems  likely  that  utilization  of  these  two  communities  would  overlap. 
In  the  summer  dry  fruits  and  seeds  could  be  harvested  In  Wet  Meadows  while 
underground  rhizomes  were  harvested  In  the  Marsh.  Greens  from  each  could 
be  gathered  at  the  same  time  In  the  spring. 

Although  use  of  stems,  etc.  for  food  or  In  manufacture  might  leave 
little  evidence,  a  greater  proportion  of  charred  seeds  and  fruits  of  plants 
from  these  communities  (e.g.,  of  Sclrpus,  and  Eleocharls)  could  be  expected 
to  preserve  In  archeological  sites. 

The  two  lowland  woodland  communities,  Cottonwood  and  Meslc  Forests, 
were  probably  the  primary  source  of  construction  materials  (Table  1)  by 
Plains  Village  Indians.  Although  Cottonwood  Forests  also  have  a  high 
number  of  greens  available  early  (Figures  1  and  2h)  and  fleshy  fruits 
available  late  In  the  season  (Figures  1,  2h  and  21),  the  lack  of 
localization  or  concentrations  would  not  have  favored  their  utilization. 
It  Is  likely  that  these  communities  were  exploited  In  a  general  manner  or 
that  gathering  here  was  Incidental  to  more  the  specific  exploitation  of 
Marsh  and  Wet  Meadow  communities. 

The  remaining  two  lowland  communities  were  probably  utilized  little  for 
food.  While  Sand  Dunes  contain  a  fair  number  of  greens  available  in  spring 
and  nonfleshy  fruits  and  seeds  later  on  (Figures  1  and  2e),  many  of  these 
are  shoreline  or  sandbar  plants  which  might  not  attain  sufficient 
concentrations  or  localization  to  attract  specific  exploitation.  Because 
of  this  they  probably  would  have  been  harvested  Incidentally  to  other 
activities.  The  Lacustrine  community  has  only  seven  useful  species  (Table 
1)  which  produce  edible  underground  parts  through  the  season,  six  species 
of  greens  available  In  the  spring  or  one  seed  species  available  In  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  Since  these  plants  can  also  occur  In  the  Marsh 
community.  It  may  have  been  easier  to  exploit  them  in  the  latter  community 
rather  than  In  the  Lacustrine  community. 

Based  on  the  previous  discussion  several  predictions  can  be  made 
concerning  the  prehistoric  utilization  of  native  plant  communities  along 
the  Missouri  Trench.  First  it  Is  evident  that  preservation  of  floral 
remains  Is  biased  In  favor  of  more  durable  plant  parts  and  therefore  the 
evidence  for  the  utilization  of  the  softer  tissues  will  have  to  be  much 
more  Indirect.  Such  evidence  may  be  Inferred  from  site  locations  adjacent 
to  or  within  such  productive  plant  communities.  Additional  evidence  may  be 
obtained  from  the  analysis  of  a  site's  artifact  assemblage  as  It  could  be 
assumed  that  the  cultural  materials,  features,  etc.  resulting  from  plant 
procurement  should  differ  from  other  resource  procurement  related  sites 
(e.g.,  hunting). 

The  density  of  cultural  remains  should  reflect  the  Intensity  of  the 


plant  procurement.  One  should  expect  that  consistently  and  highly 
productive  plant  locations  should  result  through  time  in  a  nearly 
continuous  deposition  of  cultural  materials.  The  reuse  of  an  area  may 
actually  result  In  a  widespread  yet  diffuse  scatters  of  cultural  materials 
since  reoccupations  may  not  be  directly  on  top  of  one  another  (cf.  Blnford 
1980;  Foley  1981). 

Another  consideration  Is  site  visibility.  Sites  related  to  the 
procurement  of  plant  resources  from  communities  In  the  uplands  above  the 
Missouri  Trench  should  be  expected  to  be  the  most  visible.  This  Is  due  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  soil  and  therefore  higher  surface  visibility. 
Archeological  sites  occurring  the  river  bottoms  have  substantially  lower 
visibility  due  to  denser  vegetative  cover  and  a  lower  preservation 
potential  due  to  floodings  and  river  meandering.  In  addition  as  noted 
previously  many  of  the  plant  resources  within  these  bottomlands  are  often 
scattered  therefore  Indicating  that  resource  procurement  related  sites 
should  be  similarly  diffuse.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Arlkara 
occupied  the  river  bottoms  during  the  winter  living  in  small  earthlodge 
villages  (Hurt  1969).  The  archeological  evidence  of  these  villages  Is  rare 
In  comparison  to  their  actual  number,  especially  considering  the  number  of 
their  summer  villages  on  the  higher  bluffs  above  the  river.  These  factors 
In  addition  to  the  recent  Inundation  of  the  Missouri  River  Trench, 
Indicate  that  finding  a  small  low  density  cultural  material  scatter  in  the 
heavily  vegetated,  un-lnundated  river  bottoms  Is  extremely  unlikely. 

Another  consideration  Is  the  particular  people's  subsistence  and 
settlement  strategy.  For  example,  the  semlsedentary  peoples  which  occupied 
earthlodge  villages  could  have  probably  procured  a  large  number  of 
resources  within  a  dally  foraging  radius  from  the  earthlodge.  However  when 
these  resources  are  exhausted  or  resources  become  ripe  at  distances  greater 
than  a  daily  foraging  radius  then  temporary  overnight  camps  would  have  to 
be  established.  Such  camps  would  be  expected  to  function  as  collecting  and 
processing  locales.  These  sites  and  their  artifact  assemblage  would  of 
course  vary  depending  on  the  particular  plant  product  being  processed. 
Since  a  number  of  plant  products  overlap  in  their  availability  (see  Figure 
2),  some  type  of  scheduling  of  procurement  would  be  necessary.  Given  the 
documented  Importance  of  Psorelea  as  a  food  and  trade  Item,  one  might 
expect  a  concerted  procurement  effort  and  consequently  a  higher  density  of 
these  particular  procurement  sites. 

Additional  research  questions  could  be  posed  and  tested  based  on  the 
data  presented  above  which  would  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric 
llfeways  of  the  Middle  Missouri  subarea.  Hopefully  the  Information  In  this 
section  will  aid  future  researchers  In  this  pursuit  and  allow  for  a  greater 
understanding  of  past  human-environment  Interactions. 
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